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THE EMBARGO COMMITTEE. 





HE Embargo Committee, in expressive American 


phraseology, “made good.” . From its inception, 
the membership was full of promise. Headed by the, 


capable and energetic president of the Rubber Club, 
Mr. Hodgman, an able second. was found in the:presi- 
dent of the Rubber Association. Mr. Bruyn is some- 


what new in rubber, but his firm, Littlejohn & Co., for. 


years have been factors in other Ceylon products and 
knew every condition in New York, London and the 
Far East. Then, too, Mr. Marks long ago proved 
himself a far-seeing and brilliant forecaster of rubber 
events, with a genius for action at exactly the psycho- 
logical moment. Mr. Hotchkiss, although new to rub- 
ber committees, fitted into the delicate and arduous 
work with an ease that bespoke the natural diplomat. 
Nor would it be fair, in viewing the personnel of this 
important body, to forget the quiet, effective worker 
who furnished the world with the news of the com- 
mittee’s progress—Secretary Vorhis. The Rubber 


Club is to be congratulated in having the timber from 
which to build such an efficient committee. 


THE RUBBER TRADE ON GUARD. 





HE serious manner in which the rubber manufac- 
turers have taken up the obligation to play fair 

with England in the matter of crude rubber is in every 
way admirable. The great majority not only have 
pledged themselves not to resell or reship rubber re- 
ceived under the lifted embargo, but they have gone 
further. The special committee which has been 
formed to detect and report upon any attempts at a 
violation even of the spirit of the agreement with 
Britain has not only a minute knowledge of rubber 
export and import conditions, but is abundantly sup- 
plied with just the sort of assistance that the circum- 
stances require. With the reputable manufacturers 
and importers thus standing together and on the alert, 
it will be difficult for any to break the compact—if in- 


deed there are any so disposed. 





ENGLAND NEED NOT FEAR SENDING TOO MUCH 
RUBBER. 





F our English friends have been afraid to ship us rub- 
ber lest we get too much and yield to the temptation 

of re-shipment to the enemy, they can quiet their fears at 
once, for there is no possibility of such a contingency. 
We can use all the rubber that they can spare us. Last 
year the manufacturers of the United States consumed 
about 60,000 tons of crude rubber, one-half of this large 
In all probability the 
present year will see an increased consumption—provided 


volume coming from the East. 


we can get the rubber—of at least 15 per cent., or a 
total of about 70,000 tons. Assuming that the Eastern 
production reaches 70,000 tons during the current 
twelve months, we will doubtless be able to use one-half 
of it, or more. 

To illustrate, there is the tire industry. There are 
now in operation in this country 1,600,000 motor. ve- 
hicles of one sort or another, and it is a fair estimate to 
say that they will need between now and next January 
an average of six tires each, which means a consumption 
of nearly 10,000,000 tires. It is quite true that many 
people who had hoped to own a pleasure car may have 
to forego that atpbition for another year because of gen- 
eral financial conditions, but as against that the motor 
car will. be used this year more than ever before for 
purely utilitarian purposes. The farmer, for instance, 
has found that his automobile is quite as necessary as 
his team of horses. 

Again, the demand for rubber from the footwear man- 
ufacturers will be unusually large—not that up to the 
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present time our winter has been marked by extreme 
severity, but simply because of the general cleaning up 
of stocks by foreign orders. Then the increase in rail- 
road rates recently granted by the Interstate Commission 
has already stimulated the demand for railroad equip- 
ment, and some of the trans-continental lines are ar- 
ranging new financing on a large scale to supply such 
equipment—which means, of course, more hose and more 
packing. 

It can be very safely said that we not only can but will 
use all the rubber England can spare us, and that there 
will be no surplus to be attracted abroad by unusual 
financial offers on the part of the enemies of the Allies— 
even if there were any American dealers disposed under 
present conditions to make such sales. 








A WONDERFUL CHANCE TO CLEAN UP. 
Cr. does not need a lively sense of credulity to 

believe current reports that the makers of rubber 
boots and shoes have been enjoying a chance without 
precedent to clean up. With millions of men in the field, 
fighting, sleeping and living in trenches in mid-winter, 
it is obvious that the first requisite for preserving health 
and maintaining fighting fitness is waterproof footwear ; 
and it is equally obvious that the belligerent governments 
have been in no position to wait for their orders to follow 
the ordinary manufacturing routine but must take what 
they could get quickest. If there are manufacturers of 
rubber boots and heavy shoes who have not cleared out 
their surplus stock it would appear to be their own fault ; 
certainly fate could not have been kinder. 

Emptying the warehouse does not in the least signify 
the working off of damaged or inferior goods. There 
is no other line of manufacture on earth where it is so 
impossible to foretell the future demand as it is in the 
rubber footwear industry. Who can say in July whether 
the coming January will bring five feet of snow or glow 
with springtime balm, with pedestrians complacently 
going about in pumps? Both contingencies must be pro- 
vided for. 


rubber finds its leather sole-mate; but if the snow fails, 


If the blizzards come, well and good—every 


many cases must stay in the storehouse for another sea- 
But that 
where the goods have quality to start with. 


deterioration, 
So the 
soldiers of the Allies, who have depleted American surplus 


son. means no appreciable 


stocks as probably they were never depleted before, are 


not wearing discards, but are comfortably and serviceably 
shod. 


This unprecedented foreign demand explains, in part 





at least, why, with disappointing winter conditions at 
home, rubber dividends have been earned and rubber 


shares rule strong. 








HOW WOULD IT WORK OUT? 





a cna Fp action by the United States Con- 
gress prohibiting absolutely the importation of 
British rubbers or products thereof or any kind of 
manufactured rubber goods into the United States.” 

That was the whimsical suggestion made in all good 
faith in the columns of the daily press by an ardent, if 
injudicious, friend of the American rubber trade—in 
case England did not forthwith lift the obnoxious 
embargo. : 

The idea evidently was that if our English friends 
would not let us have what rubber we needed now, we 
would have none of their rubber in the future, and that 
it should be ieft to pile up in their warehouses until it 
decayed of old age. But how in reality would it have 
worked out? If a British embargo for two months 
proved so troublesome, what would be the effect of 
an American embargo declared for an indefinite period ? 
Would restrictions emanating from Washington be 
any less onerous than those originating in London? 
If withholding needed supplies for a few weeks caused 
us so much distress, what would be the result of a 
permanent prohibition? It was declared in the midst 
of the embargo, by several manufacturers, that if it 
were continued very much longer our supply, which 
normally should be 60,000 tons a year, would be cut 
down to a paltry 35,000 tons, that workmen would be 
laid off in all our factories and that there would be a 
marked and universal increase in the cost of rubber 
goods. How would this unhappy situation have been 
relieved had Washington added its embargo to that of 
London? 

As a matter of fact, had Congress ever attempted 
such a measure and rubber prices had gone up fifty or 
seventy-five per cent., would not the army of a million 
and a half tire users, to say nothing of other consum- 
ers of American rubber goods, have swept down on 
Congress like an avalanche, demanding the instant re- 
peal of the rubber prohibition? 

Fortunately, the situation did not call for extreme 
measures and the suggestion quoted above, which ap- 
peared in a number of papers, was probably never 
seriously entertained by our national law makers— 
even though they have at times shown a marked pen- 
chant for fantastic legislation. 
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WOULDN’T SOME PHILIPPINE RUBBER HAVE 
BEEN MOST CONVENIENT? 





ROBABLY never before in its history has the rub- 
ber trade of America been so impressed with its 
absolute dependence upon foreign sources of supply 
as during the two months of the English embargo. 
With all British sources closed to us and all the other 
sources quite inadequate for our needs, what a relief 
it would have been to the situation if there had been 
a few hundred thousand acres of bearing rubber trees 
somewhere on American soil—in the Philippines, for 
instance! It is close to seyenteen years now since 
Commodore Dewey remarked nonchalantly “You may 
fire when ready, Gridley”—and the Philippines passed 
under our control. What progress in rubber planting 
might not have been made in that time, instead of the 
few paltry, feeble experiments which have constituted 
our total rubber planting achievements in those 
islands. 

However, it must be confessed that, with one of the 
great political parties evidently bent on handing the 
Philippines over, bag and baggage, to the head-hunt- 
ing Moros at the first possible opportunity, the in- 
ducement for American capital to enter upon Philip- 
pine development has not been altogether irresistible. 





WHAT RUBBER GOODS COST THE BREWER. 





HILE the article appearing on later pages of this 
issue on “The Uses of Rubber in the Brew- 
ery” will doubtless prove of interest as showing the 
multifarious purposes for which rubber is used in the 
brewing industry, information as to the amount annu- 
ally expended by brewers for rubber goods is of more 
material interest. Figures courteously placed at our 
disposal by members of the brewing trade enable us 
to furnish this information, at least approximately. 
Three brewers, the aggregate of whose sales for 
last year was 1,769,780 barrels, purchased during that 
period rubber goods of all kinds—hose, packing, etc.— 
to the value of $74,813. During the latest year for 
which authentic returns are available—the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914—the brewers of the United States 
produced and sold 66,105,444 barrels of malt liquor. 
This output is likely to be increased, at least to the 
extent of the greater part of the 146,549 barrels of beer 
imported from Austria, Germany and Belgium during 
the last fiscal year. This, during the continuation of 
the war, the home brewers will doubtless have to supply 
Assuming that in the production of this aggregate 
the total purchases of rubber goods were in the same 





proportion to output as the figures given above—not 
an unreasonable hypothesis, considering that the pro- 
cesses and apparatus employed by brewers are essen- 
tially similar—the brewing trade expended, during the 
twelve months here quoted, in round figures, $3,000,000 
for rubber goods. 


THE RUBBER CLUB’S ANNUAL BANQUET. 





HE Rubber Club of America, since its inception as 
the New England Rubber Club, has enjoyed an un- 
broken series of mid-winter banquets.. It is interesting 
and significant to note that in the minds of the club mem- 
bers the last banquet has always been the best. 1915 has 
proved no exception to this rule. Instead of calling the 
club members together and feasting sumptuously them- 
selves, they feasted by proxy ; that is, they sent money to 
the sufferers in the great war. The supposititious at- 
tendance at this banquet was about 26,000: 
An imaginative illustration of this Sixteenth Annual 
Banquet appears on another page. 


THE PASSING OF A PIONEER. 





the death of J. C. Harvey, Mexico loses one who did 

much for the betterment.of all those with whom he 
came in contact. His efforts to help the planters in Vera- 
cruz and Oaxaca, his plans for botanic stations on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, his essays, journeys, counsels 
—all for the betterment of the Americans and English 
who had settled in the “hot country’—will not soon be 
forgotten. His frail body could not stand the energy of 
his eager pioneer spirit, and he has gone, but from peon 
to planter those who remain will long hold him in loving 
remembrance. 


SAID A MANUFACTURER OF RUBBER GOODS WHO IS ONE OF 
the big buyers of crude rubber: “I do not like the 
word boycott, but as soon as I learn that any rubber 
importer or broker is sending crude rubber out of the 
United States I intend to drop him for good and all. I 
shall do this because in encouraging embargoes he is 
directly working against my interests. He should pro- 
tect his customers, not handicap them. As far as I 
can learn, that is the feeling of many other manufac- 
turers as well.” 








AFTER A LAPSE OF SEVERAL MONTHS WE ARE DELIGHTED 
to welcome again that excellent review “Le Caout- 
chouc & la Gutta-Percha”—back numbers and all. We 
trust that this means that the publication is to be con- 
tinued. 

In a brief note explaining the delay the publishers say : 
“Events having deprived us of many collaborators and 
workers, we have not been able to give our review its 
usual importance. We therefore request our friends 
to excuse us, as we are reorganizing rapidly to over- 
come this difficulty.” 
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T is to a Frenchman that the civilized world owes its earliest 
| knowledge of india rubber and the peculiar properties to 
which 1735 
Charles Marie de la Condamine, a French military officer, vis- 


its value in the arts and industries is due. In 
ited South America for the purpose of making astronomical ob- 
Peru, he determined 


This 


servations. Having concluded his work in 


to return to Amazon River 
he did, traveling 
overland to the 
Andes Mountains 


and following the 


the east coast by way of the 


course of the 
various affluents 
of the Marafion 
and Amazon 
across the then 
unexplored conti- 
nent. He re- 


turned to France 
in 1743, and in a 
paper that forms 
part of the his- 
tory of the Royal 
Society of France 
for 1745 gives 
an interesting ac- 
count of his tra- 
vels. He refers 
particularly to 
“cahuchu,” the 
modern rubber, 
and describes the 
bottles, syringes, etc., 
substance. 

In the history of the 
another paper by M. de la Condamine, devoted entirely to rub- 


the natives made from this remarkable 


Academy for 1751, there is published 


ber, in which he gives further particulars in regard to “caout- 
chouc” and describes the travels and researches that led to the 
discovery of the trees from which the South American natives 
extract the gum, in the French colony of Guiana. [Illustrations 
of the tree, its foliage and fruit and of the method of tapping 
it, accompany this paper. é 
While thus, from the scientific standpoint, a leading place in 
the history of the rubber industry belongs to France, the name 
“caoutchouc” being in itself a reminder of the fact, the growth 
of the rubber manufacturing industry in that country has been 
slow compared with its progress in other lands. This may be 
in part ascribed to the tendency of the French manufacturers 
to specialize in certain lines, thereby neglecting or losing sight 
of opportunities offered in other fields. Small articles, such as 
toys, tobacco pouches, articles of female apparel, elastics, etc., 
have largely the attention of the French manufac- 
turers, whose pre-eminence in their production is reflected in the 
character of their exports. For the more serious lines of me- 
chanical rubber goods, the army and navy and the great rail- 


occupied 


road corporations have been the largest customers, private buy- 
ers, such as manufacturers and others, preferring the products 
of foreign countries, notably of Germany and England. The 
production of hard rubber articles, on the other hand, has been 
brought to a high degree of perfection in France, Paris carry- 
ing on this business extensively, especially in connection with 
scientific and surgical instruments, mouthpieces for pipes, toilet 
goods, etc. 

The importation of erude rubber affords a practical criterion 
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as to the growth of the French rubber manufacturing industry. 
In 1836, France imported 72,000 pounds of crude rubber, in 1862 
the quantity entered had increased to 1,800,000 pounds, in 1870 
it was 2,500,000 pounds, and in 1890 upwards of 4,000,000 pounds. 
In the year 1900 the imports of crude rubber were 6,285,314 
pounds, and while some of this was re-exported in an unmanu- 
factured state it was for the greater part used in French factories. 

The manufac- 
ture of rubber 
goods was estab- 
lished in France 
as an_ industry 
in 1828, the Mi- 
chelin rubber- 
goods factory at 
Clermont - Fer- 
rand, dating from 
that year, being 
the oldest in that 
country. This 
concern was also 
a pioneer in the 
manufacture in 
France of rubber 
tires and rubber 
goods for flying 


machines. For 
the reason above 
stated and be- 


cause there was 
less call for rub- 
ber goods in 
France than in many otlier countries, the progress of the indus- 
try has been gradual, and it has never attained the same im- 
portance as in England and Germany. 

An important factor in the encouragement of the rubber manu- 
facturing industry in France was the prominence given to rub- 
ber at the great exhibition held in London in 1851. The ex- 
hibit of Charles Goodyear, who had shortly before perfected his 
process of vulcanizing rubber, consisting of household furniture, 
decorative objects, jewelry, culinary and household utensils, 
toilet articles, clothing, footwear, etc., attracted wide attention 
and served to show the infinite variety of purposes for which 
rubber could be used. The accompanying illustration shows the 
Goodyear exhibit at the following international exposition, held 
in Paris in 1854, which was similar to the first in character and 
comprehensiveness. 

One of the lines that early engaged the attention of the French 
manufacturer was that of rubber boots and shoes. In some 
parts of France—Brittany for instance—the prevalence of rainy 
weather led to a steadily increasing demand for rubber foot- 
wear and waterproofs. To supply a deficit, rubber boots and 
shoes were imported and the American article, owing to its su- 
perior fit, style and wearing properties, speedily won the favor 
of buyers. This resulted in a growing importation of the Amer- 
ican product which finally attracted the attention of Hiram 
Hutchinson, who, having established a small rubber manufac- 
turing plant at New Brunswick, New Jersey, subsequently took 
part in the formation of the Newark Rubber Co. He visited 
France to arrange for the purchase and exploitation of the Good- 
year vulcanization patents on the continent. In 1853, while in 
Paris, he prospected for an eligible site for a rubber goods fac- 
tory and finally decided on a place about three hours’ journey 
from the capital, now known as Langlée in Chalette, near Mon- 
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targis. The availability of a water-power right and the fact that 
nearby communities promised plenty of labor were factors in 
the selection of the site. Here was located the beginning of one 
of the most important rubber manufacturing enterprises in 
France, where, in addition to rubber footwear of world-famous 
excellence, rubber tires and an endless line of rubber goods of 
every description are made. 

In 1869 Hiram Hutchinson, the founder, died, but the concern 
had already been incorporated and Alcazar Hutchinson, his old- 
est son, succeeded him. In 1872 Mr. H. P. Moorhouse went 
over from the United States and reorganized the concern, which 
assumed the present title of A. Hutchinson & Co. With the 
decease of Mr. A. Hutchinson, about 1889, the last of the mem- 
bers bearing the name had passed from the firm, and in 1898 Mr. 
J. Kennedy Smyth, who had been associated with Mr. Hutchinson 
in the foundation of the enterprise, died. He is believed to 
have been the last of the original subscribers to the successful 
concern, which is now conducted as a corporation, with a capital 
of $650,000. 

French rubber goods factories have steadily increased in pro- 
ductive capacity, due to completeness of equipment, rather than 
in size or number, the latter part of the nineteenth century wit- 
nessing the most important development in the industry, which 
had reached a highly prosperous condition as early as 1875. In 
1863 the Syndicat Professionel of the india rubber, gutta percha, 
oil cloth and imitation leather industries was founded, marking 
quite an important epoch in the rubber trade. Partaking of the 
nature of a guild, it takes cognizance of customs and freight 
tariffs, industrial legislation and all matters affecting the in- 
terests of the trades it represents. About this time, too, a ten- 
dency to generalize in the manufacture of rubber goods de- 
veloped; the compounding of rubber with other substances and 
the use of reclaimed rubber and rubber substitutes became more 
common. This necessitated changes in the machinery and equip- 
ment, and while making these alterations manufacturers installed 
necessary apparatus for extending the scope of their operations 
and the variety of their productions. 

The period immediately preceding the commencement of the 
war probably witnessed the greatest prosperity in the history of 
the French india 
rubber interest. The 
growth of the auto- 
mobile industry had 
lent a notable im- 
pulse to the busi- 
ness of manufactur- 
ing rubber tires, al- 
most if not quite 
sufficient to counter- 
balance the depres- 
sion that had ex- 
isted in the mechan- 
ical and surgical rub- 
ber goods branches; 
and the year 1914, 
but for the demoral- 
ization of business 
due to the outbreak 
of hostilities, would 
have ended as one 


Le 
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of the best the 
French rubber in- 
dustry has ever 


seen. During the past year tires of every description have oc- 
cupied a conspicuous place in French rubber manufacture. 
The large and increasing demand from the home market and the 
facility with which an export trade could be established, has in- 
duced many French manufacturers to add tires to their regular 
output and there has consequently been a large increase in the 
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number of tire manufacturers in France. Statistics for 1913 
show the value of tires exported to have been about $18,000,000. 
Figures available for the months of 1914 prior to the war are 


. uncertain, but the incomplete figures published relating to the 


first half of 1914 show an increase, as compared with the same 
period of the preceding year. 

With the opening of the year 1914 France had at least 20 
prominent tire works, but few of these were known outside the 
country. The few, however, that enjoyed international fame 
ranked with the foremost companies in existence and were sell- 
ing their tires all over the world, wherever there are motor 
cars. The present war between France and Germany was pre- 
ceded by a fierce commercial struggle between leading Ger- 
man tire manufacturers and prominent French firms. It began 
with a price policy controversy and terminated in a boycott in- 
stituted simultaneously by both sides. The trouble was in part 
carried into English territory and for a time caused serious 
trouble in the British tire trade. 

At present, the manufacture of tires appears to absorb the 
greater part of the producing energy of the French rubber in- 
dustry. The latest French rubber trade directory shows 110 
companies, large and small, engaged in the manufacture of rub- 
ber tires and hose. Not all are strictly French, some being 
foreign houses having manufacturing branches in France, and 
some of the companies referred to as tire manufacturers make 
them only as a side line. The comparison of this figure with 
that for other branches of the industry is interesting. There 
are, for instance, 19 companies manufacturing rubber balls, 3 
making tobacco pouches, 40 garters, suspenders, etc. 10 making 
dress shields, 1 making rubber sheets for copying presses, and 4 
making rubber thread. Nearly 30 firms make waterproof cloth 
and 8 are making rubber footwear. It will be seen that with 
the exception of mechanical goods, French firms manufacture all 
lines. There has nevertheless been a large demand for foreign 
goods which has been met by Germany and England. 

From the first named country the imports have amounted to 
$4,000,000 a year, so that France has been a good customer of 
the German rubber industry, while Germany’s purchases of rub- 
ber goods from France amounted only to about $1,000,000, mostly 
for tires. French 
manufacturers have 
made but little sys- 
tematic effort to 
introduce their 
goods, with the ex- 
ception of tires, into 
foreign markets. 
The business that 
has come to them 
has been chiefly of 
a fortuitous char- 
acter, no French 
rubber goods manu- 
facturer, outside of 
a few large firms, 
having made any at- 
tempt to maintain 
systematic foreign 
representation. 
French rubber goods 
have found for 
years a natural out- 
let in the Balkans 
and Egypt, but of late these markets have been vigorously con- 
tested by Germany, Austria and England, and in one of the most 


Te ee ™ 


Ui 


favored of French goods, rubber shoes, Russia has become a 
keen competitor. 

Imports of rubber goods by France include rubber thread, to 
the annual value, normally, 


of about $1,000,000, and elastic cloth 
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materials to about half this amount. Dress shields are imported 
to the number of 100,000; garters, suspenders and hose sup- 
porters to the value of about $30,000, and cloth material to the 


and are thus able to get in touch with foreign buyers visiting 
the city, or can readily reach export houses serving the French 
trade and conducting business especially with South America, 

Russia, and what is known as the 
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near-East, meaning the Balkans, Asia 
Minor and Egypt. 

While we may estimate the number 
of leading firms acting as importers, 
exporters, wholesale or large retail 
distributers of manufactured rubber 
goods in France as from 150 to 200, 
it is possible that the actual number 
is much larger and it is difficult to 
draw the line in estimate. 
There are altogether in France about 


such an 


50 large firms importing raw rubber, 
about six being located in Havre and 
Sordeaux. All 
Roubain, 
places 


an equal number in 


have branches in Paris, 


Marseilles and a few other 


where markets for crude rubber are 





From Gaulois Tire Corporation, New York. 


ACTORY 


Frencu F 


NOON AT A 


value of $150,000. 


the list of 


Rubber boots constitute an important item in 
$200,000 
of rubber footwear from the United States to France has reached 


$23,667 


imports, amounting in value to The exports 


a total annual value of Tires and hose, constituting 


the most important item in the French imports of manufactured 
last about $5,000,000 in value; 
for the year ending June 30, 1914, the United States sent auto- 


rubber goods, amounted year to 


at $5,448 to France and other kinds of rub- 


$15,2% Goods 


mobile tires valued 
ber 
rubber and other materials, such as belting, hose, packings, etc., 


the value of about $2,400,000, 


tires to the value of manufactured from 
were imported by France last vear to 
articles of this class to the value 
of $62,319 being supplied by the 
United States 


there has 


As against these 


imports been devel- 
a very considerable export 


The 


elastic 


oped 
trade in a number of lines 
the 
materials, for instance, is about 
$6,000,000 a year. 
ments are exported to the value 
of nearly $2,000,000 and $100,000 
sold 
Tires, hose and similar 
if about 
foreign 


value of exports of 


Proofed gar- 


worth of rubber boots are 


abroad 


materials to the value 
$18,000,000 are 
markets, leaving a tire 
of $13,000,000 in favor 
while belting, etc., 


sent to 
balance 
of France, 
exported 
reaches a value of about $3)- 
000,000 

The depressed condition that 


prevailed in most of the Euro- 





markets during the first 
part of 1914 without 
its effect on the French imports 


of rubber goods and; to judge from the meagre material at hand, 


pean 


was not 


there has been a decrease in most of the import lines. Since the 
commencement of hostilities there have been, of course, no ex- 
ports but, all things considered, the industry had done well up to 
the end of July and had at least kept up the average of the pre- 
ceding year, the decrease on one side being balanced by an 
increase on the other 

Paris is the chief seat of French export trade. Most of the 
leading manufacturers have some form of representation there, 





desirable 
France, in 1913, imported foreign 
crude rubber to the of $40,- 
345,100 and retains annually a considerable portion of the rub- 
ber coming from her own possessions. The exact value of the 
exports for 1913 is quoted as $24,405,000, so that about $16,000,000 
worth of rubber was retained for home manufacturing purposes. 
Imports and exports of crude rubber fell off somewhat during 
1914, and figures for the period since the war began have not 
been made public. For the first eight months of 1914, the French 
imports of unmanufactured rubber amounted to 29,932,744 pounds, 
compared with 31,922,736 pounds for the same months the year 


value 


before 
Havre and Bordeaux are the leading ports of entry for rub- 





INTERIOR OF A FRENCH Factory. 


ber in France, Havre taking precedence as regards Para rub- 
ber. Of the total imports of rubber by way of that port in 1913, 
7,146,839 pounds were Para rubber and 2,495,346 pounds came 
from the French Congo. The following table gives the imports 
at Havre in pounds since 1898: 


1898. . S,374,616  TSG4.....cc0- 4,823,664 1909......... 8,335,592 
tO . Ta ULF a - See 7,255,338 1910......... ,828,1 

1900. . 5,180,810 1906......... 9,652,603 I1911......... 8,836,036 
IDOL . 5 soe Seed 4,940,508 1907......... esl Sa4 1912......... 12,350,169 
ee 4,294,560 1908......... 7,711,690 1913...... - 9,859,459 


4,104,965 
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Although Bordeaux does not make quite such a good show- 
ing, a considerable quantity of French colonial rubber has found 
entry through this port, as will be evident from ‘the following 
figures : 


ot CE 387,104 1904......... 2,617,087 1909......... 4,381,695 
es 527,972 1905.....0... ry a fe)” eee 5,128,781 
Se 517,018 1906......... 3,510,944 1911......... 4,041,787 
. See 1,499,808  1907......... 3,343,099 1912......... 3,009,081 
| eer 2,543,719 1908......... 2,377,264 1913.......+. 2,014,585 


France is fortunate in having her own rubber producing ter- 
ritories and is thus, to a considerable extent, independent of out- 
side sources. This places the French industry beyond the 
danger of lack of raw material and the military authorities will 
always be able to draw on the large supplies available in the 
French colonies. Those in which rubber is produced include 
Cochin China, the French Congo and other French possessions 
in Africa and Madagascar, which is a French protectorate, and 
French Guiana. The extent of the rubber producing capacity 
of these possessions was admirably set forth at the last rubber 
exhibition in London. 

In French Equatorial Africa, wild rubber only is produced. 
By the careful protection of the rubber producing plants, the 
output has been largely increased within the past few years, the 
laws governing the exploitation of the forests being- success- 
fully enforced. The fact that the exports increased from 546 
tons, with a value of $400,000 in 1896, to 1,901 tons, of a value of 
$3,400,000 in 1912, being evidence of the improvement in qual- 
ity as well as quantity during the period in question. 

The rubber-grcwing industry in Indo-China is now nearly 20 
years old. The colony produces, from native plants, an excel- 
lent grade of wild rubber, but by adulterating it with inferior 
latex the collectors injured its reputation. Rubber planting is 
now well established on the southern portion of the territory, 
and good progress is being made by the plantations. Hevea has 
given excellent results, as also have some plants of the Manthol 
class, but Manihot Glaziovii and Castilloa Elastica, which were 
tried among others, were given up. In 1911 the exports of raw 
rubber amounted to 245 tons. 

There is also a flourishing raw-rubber industry in Madagascar, 
the -exports, valued at $400,000 in 1902, having increased to 
$1,800,000 in 1910. Recognizing that this rate of increase threat- 
ened the exhaustion of the source of supply, the government 
passed laws controlling collectors and restricting collection, 
which resulted in a drop in exports to 800 tons in 1911, with a 
value of only $1,100,000. At the same time, by educating the 
natives in the art of collecting without sacrificing the producing 
plant, the industry was placed on a permanent footing. 

From French Occidental Africa, 3,669 tons of rubber were ex- 
ported in 1913, mostly in the form of plaques or sheets. 

In addition to the trade in crude rubber, there is quite a large 
business in waste or scrap rubber, in the collection and distri- 
bution of which about 25 firms are engaged. It is obtained partly in 
France and partly from abroad, goes to reclaimers at home or 
in other countries, and is ultimately employed in the manufac- 
ture of the cheaper gradé of goods. From Germany and the 
United States French manufacturers have learned the use of re- 
claimed rubber in the production of low quality goods and 
American reclaimers find plenty of trade among French man- 
ufacturers. 

Finally, in the manufacture of chemicals and other ingredients 
used in compounding rubber a number of firms are engaged and 
a smaller number make a specialty of rubber manufacturing ma- 
chinery. French manufacturers are also liberal purchasers of 
these supplies from German manufacturers and sell the latter 
some of their specialties; and while this trade is at present inter- 
rupted, it will doubtless be revived wher the differences between 
the two nations have been settled. 

The advantages of organization for the advancement of mu- 
tual commercial and industrial interests have always appealed to 
the French and fubber manufacturers and allied intérests have 





not been slow in profiting by them. Various societies are in ex- 
istence for the promotion of the rubber manufacturing indus- 
try, among which may be Thentionéd the Association Caout- 


choutiére Coloniale, Chambre Syndicale des Fabricants de 
Caoutchouc et Gutta Percha, Chambre Syndicales d’Instruments 
de Chirugie, Chambre Syndicale des Fournitures pour Usines, 
Chambre Syndicale des Fabricants de Linoleums et Toiles Cirées, 
Chambre Syndicale de Pneumatiques, Chambre Syndicale de 
Tissus Elastiques, Bretelles, etc., and the Chambre. Syndicale 
de Vétements en Caoutchouc et Sportif. 

The value of exports of manufactures of india rubber, from 
the United States to France, for the past five fiscal years, ending 
June 30, 1914, has been as follows: 





1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 1914, 

Scrap and old i..s....... $50,307 $105,172 $119,348 $161,070 $95,567 
PURGRNIEEE ‘babs obecd 0 bees 41,550 56,413 50,444 29,525 45,737 
Belting, Hose and Packing 1,641 3,319 27,448 32,116 62,319 
DOE in aie dow dee 40-4300 | 98.067 75,885 38.779 11 1,088 
GSE itis Sos < cttawdeas ot j ’ . ' 27,436 22,579 
Tires for Automobiles..... oad 185,473 316,629 20,205 5,448 
All other Tires.........:. o bt ee 8,535 13,947 2,626 15,284 
All other manufactures of. 168,718 118,775 159,408 140,077 74,259 
$290,283 $553,572 $726,003 $413,173 $322,281 





THE WAR’S INFLUENCE ON RUBBER PLANTING. 

Discussing rubber prospects at the recent annual meeting, 
held in London, of the Rubber Share Trust and Finance Co., 
the chairman, Mr. A. A. Baumann, expressed himself opti- 
mistically as to the future of the rubber industry. He said 
he expected to see rubber producers reduce their costs to 
about 9d. per pound, which would leave a good margin of 
profit on growing and make rubber shares a very profitable 
investment. He stated that a company of which he was 
chairman had reduced its costs of production to Ild. per pound, 
with only two-thirds of its area in bearing. He admitted that 
the increase in production had been attended by a reduction 
of consumption in some quarters. Allowing that the produc- 
tion of plantation rubber for 1915 would be 85,000, this would 
be an increase on 1914 of 20,000 tons. Of the 20,000 tons of 
crude rubber which Germany consumed per year, about 10,000 
pounds came from the Far East plantations. As a factor 
against this surplus of production over consumption, would 
be the increased demand owing to the war; rubber boots 
being required for the Russians, rubber sheets and garments 
for the combatants of other nations and by all tires in enor- 
mous quantities. In the meantime, he pointed out that sup- 
plies from Brazil and Africa are diminishing and that coun- 
tries that had formerly obtained their rubber from those 
sources were drawing, to an increased extent, on British 
plantation growers. He suggested that a possible excess of 
supply over demand be met by storing the surplus against a 
period of shortage and thus providing for a future regulation 
of the market, which, he urged, was quite feasible, as rubber 
does not deteriorate by keeping. 





RUBBER ON SEIZED VESSELS. 

Among the articles seized by the British authorities as. con- 
traband of war may be mentioned 222 packages of raw rubber, 
valued at $21,414, forming part cf the cargo of the Norwegian 
steamer “Sigrun,” bound from New York to Malmo and Gotten- 
burg, Sweden, and taken into Newport, England, by a British 
cruiser; 200 cases of crude rubber from the cargo of the “Sau- 
deffjord,” a Norwegian vessel bound from New York to Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, that was taken into Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
all the rubber in the cargo of the “Virginia,” a Danish vessel 
bound out from New York and compelled to discharge the rub- 
ber in her cargo at Newcastle, England, on suspicion that it was 
intended for an enemy of Great Britain. In other instances, the 
vessels detained were allowed to retain the rubber in their car- 
goes, it béing evidently not intended for use inimical to Great 
Britain. 

















the history of the American rubber industry, has it been 

confronted with so serious a situation as that which ex- 
isted during the weeks of the British, embargo on plantation 
rubber. It was a situation fraught with tremendous possibili- 
ties of hardship and distress for the entire American rubber 
trade. There have been attempts in former years to corner the 
crude rubber supply but never of a character to prove menacing 
to the trade, but here was a practical corner which had behind 
it the resources of the whole British Empire, and its operation 
and effectiveness depended not on the ability of any man or set 
of men to maintain it but upon the will of the British Govern- 
ment. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the leaders of 
the American rubber manufacturing and importing trade be- 
stirred themselves early to discover some speedy means of relief. 


When the war broke out, on the 30th of July, there was at once 
created a condition of uncertainty as to rubber supplies from 
foreign parts, and prices rose with great rapidity during the 
first few days of August; but when it became clear that the 
Allies would have practical control of the seas and that supplies 
would not be shut off through the activity of Germany and 
Austria, prices immediately resumed their normal level. Late in 
October, however, England declared an embargo on shipments 
of all rubber from British colonial ports to any port outside of 
England. This in itself did not threaten serious trouble to the 
American manufacturer, but when, following close upon this 
localized embargo, came rumors of a general embargo against 
exportation of rubber not only from British colonial ports, but 
from any English port, conditions were immediately changed. 

The Rubber Club of America and the Rubber Trade Associa- 
tion of New York did not wait for official confirmation of this 
general embargo rumor, but began to take steps at once to insure 
for the American trade its necessary supply of rubber. On 
November 2 a joint Embargo Committee was appointed by these 
two organizations, composed of George B. Hodgman, president 
of the Hodgman Rubber Co. and also president of the Rubber 
Club of William E. Bruyn, of L. Littlejohn & Co., 
president of the Rubber Trade Association of New York; Arthur 
H. Marks, of The B. F. Goodrich Co., and H. Stuart Hotchkiss, 
of the General Rubber Co. and also representing the United 
States Rubber Co. When, on November 13, the embargo on 
rubber shipments from London was officially proclaimed, the 
Embargo Committee began action at once to relieve the situa- 
tion. Its members visited Washington and had many sessions 
with the State Department, but were not able to make much prog- 
ress in this direction. It was discovered that greater headway 
could be made by taking the matter up directly with the British 
Ambassador, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. They found the Ambassador 
not only willing but anxious to assist them. They had eager 
coadjutors also in the Rubber Growers’ Association and Rubber 
Trade Association of London, the latter association also appoint- 
ing an Embargo Committee, consisting of the following mem- 
bers: Arthur Meyer, of Arthur Meyer & Co., Limited; Edmund 
Stevenson, of Aldens’ Successors, Limited; Andrew Devitt, of 
Lewis & Peat, vice chairman of the Rubber Trade Association 
of London, and Charles Bower, of Edward Till & Co. The in- 
terests of the members of these associations lay, naturally, in the 
direction of maintaining normal crude rubber relations with 
the United States. But despite the efforts of the committees on 
both sides of the water it was impossible to report real progress 
during the uncertain, not to say anxious, weeks of November 
and December. 


Some members of the trade affected to believe that the em- 
bargo would be of short duration, that England was simply stock- 
ing up. But others realized that unless England could have 


N*: in many years, in fact it might be said never before in 


America ; 
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positive assurance that no rubber. exported from London to 
American ports would ever find its way back in any form to her - 
enemies the embargo would continue indefinitely. And it was 
generally agreed that England was absolutely within her rights 
in this matter, for it was obviously essential for her to deprive 
Germany of all supplies. To be sure this meant distress and 
possibly ruin to British planters in the East, but distress and 
ruin are the incidents of war and in this case would weigh but 
little in the mind of the English statesmen, realizing as they did 
that this was a war in which the prestige, if not indeed the very 
life of the British Empire, was at stake. 

In addition to the work of the two committees, one in New 
York and the other in London, the larger rubbéssinterests on 
both sides of the water were exerting every possible influence 
they could bring to bear for the relief of the situation. The 
Embargo Committee of the two American organizations not only 
did excellent work in presenting the situation so clearly and 
persistently to the British Ambassador, and through him to his 
government, but it performed a notable service in keeping the 
members of the Rubber Club informed of every step that was 
being taken, and also in interesting the whole American public in 
the matter by frequent letters through its secretary to the daily 
press. In the meantime it was drawing up tentative drafts of 
such guarantees as the members of the American rubber trade 
were willing to give the British Government. 

Finally, late in December, the committee believed that the best 
and quickest way to bring the matter to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion would be to send a suitable representative to London to 
confer with the rubber men of that city, and with the officials of 
the Government; and Mr. Bertram G. Work, president of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., was selected for this extremely important 
mission. He sailed on the “Lusitania,” which left New York on 
December 30. Mr. Frank A. Seiberling, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., also sailed on the same ship, going 
unofficially and simply in his personal capacity as one of the 
leading American rubber manufacturers. 

Meanwhile a tentative plan had been formulated in London 
which enabled Mr. Work so to expedite matters that on January 
8 he was able to cable the Embargo Committee of the Rubber 
Club that the British Government would permit exports of rub- 
ber from London to the United States under certain guarantees, 
the tenor of which he also cabled. This same information was 
furnished to the public on the same date by the British Am- 
bassador, who gave the following statement to the press: 

“Arrangements have been practically completed whereby deal- 
ers and manufacturers in the United States can obtain supplies 
of rubber from the British Empire. 

“Manufacturers wishing to obtain large shipments will be re- 
quired to give a bond through their agent in London. 

“In other cases shipments will be allowed to approved manu- 
facturers and dealers who signify their willingness to sign ap- 
propriate guarantees. Shipments will be addressed to a bank 
in New York, which will not deliver the rubber until the pur- 
chaser has signed and deposited guarantees with his majesty’s 
Consul General at New York and he sanctions delivery.” 

The statement also contained, briefly, the details of the 
guarantee which manufacturers and importers would be called 
upon to sign. 

It was first stated that the larger American manufacturers 
would be able to have crude rubber shipped direct to them on 
the filing of a bond by accredited agents in London, but it was 
evidently thought that this would lead to many complications 
and might, in fact, be somewhat prejudicial to the smaller manu- 
facturers and importers, for the official guarantee forms as 
brought over by Mr. Work on his arrival on the “Lusitania,” 
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January 23, omit all reference to the necessity of giving bonds and form No. 2 being the importer’s guarantee, which bears on 
in London and place all manufacturers and importers on the the back the additional guarantee of the purchaser of the rubber 
same footing. These official forms are printed below, form from the importer. These forms are so cleat in their wording 
No. 1 being that which the manufacturer is called upon to sign that they require practically no comment. They are as follows: 


THE MANUFACTURER’S GUARANTEE, 


> Form No, 1. 
© RUBBER GUARANTEE. 





















































ee 





. RUBBER. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General, 

e New York. 

d Packages .........eeesseeeeeeserees In consideration of your consenting to the delivery to us of the rubber specified in the 

d margin, we, 

t EE, Loi dca. Shak: 05's sedan caste 

i lity hereby give you the following undertaking, which shall remain in force so long as Great 
Quality 0.66. ese e cece ee eeeeeeeeeens Britain is at war with any European Power :— 

y Marks We will not export from the United States any raw rubber, reclaimed rubber, or waste 
PBBEES core cccscesccccrevesccscccces rubber, whether the same has been imported from the British Dominions or not, otherwise 


y than to the United Kingdom or to a British Possession. 
‘ We will not sell the rubber now delivered by you to any dealer or other person or 
persons in the United States, but will use it for our own manufacturing purposes. 
e All orders received by us for manufactured or partly manufactured rubber goods to 
be sent to neutral European countries shall be executed from stocks mairitained by us in 
the United Kingdom or be executed by shipments to the United Kingdom and reshipment } 
from there under licence to be obtained for export therefrom. ; 
We will not execute any orders for manufactured or partly manufactured rubber goods ; 
; to be sent either directly or indirectly to any country or State at war with Great Britain. 
> We will not sell any manufactured or partly manufactured rubber goods to any person 
in the United States without satisfying ourselves that there is no intention on his part to 
export or resell the same for exportation to any countries in Europe other than Great Britain, 
France, or Russia, otherwise than by shipping to the United Kingdom and reshipping from 
there, under licence to be obtained for export therefrom. 
If we export any manufactured or partly manufactured rubber goods to a destination 
outside Europe not being in a British Possession, we will, prior to or simultaneously with 
the shipment, give you particulars of the goods so shipped and their destination. 
All rubber tyres exported by us or sold by us for export shall bear a distinctive name 
or mark, which we will communicate to you, so as to identify them as being our manu- 
facture. 


Date... .. 


[163-1] , 


THE IMPORTER’S GUARANTEE. 
Form No. 2. 
RUBBER GUARANTEE. 





RUBBER. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General, 
New York. 
RR Lelivsrie th sapserhges tiaeees I beg to inform you that I have sold the rubber specified in the margin to 7 
OS OE PO TEE whose guarantee you will find on the back hereof. I will produce to you at any time on 
: demand the original contracts or other documents evidencing the sale. 
RE ci ieus shana cdekbedncesessce In consideration of your consenting to the delivery to them of the said rubber, I under- 
take that I will not, directly or indirectly, at any time so long as the present war continues, 
RE a a export any raw rubber, reclaimed rubber, or waste rubber from the United States, except to 
the British Dominions, and that I will not sell any raw rubber, reclaimed rubber, or waste 
EE On, oe EP hye EC rubber for exportation without satisfying myself that it is not intended for exportation frem 


the United States, except to the British Dominions. 





[163-2] 
GUARANTEE OF PURCHASER FROM THE IMPORTER. 


His Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General, 
New York. ~ 


In consideration of your consenting to the delivery to us of the rubber specified on page 1 which we have purchased from 


we ; 
hereby give you the following undertaking, which shall remain in force so long as Great Britain is at war with any European 


Fewer will not export from the United States any raw rubber, reclaimed rubber, or waste rubber, whether the same has been 
imported from the British Dominions or not, otherwise than to the United Kingdom or to a British Possession. 2 

We will not sell the rubber now delivered by you to any dealer or other person or person. in the United States, but will use 
i wn manufacturing purposes. : 
* Ot eckece received by = Tay ieneuticenend or partly manufactured rubber goods to be sent to neutral European countries 
shall be executed from stocks maintained by us in the United Kingdom, or be executed by shipments to the United Kingdom and 
reshipment from there, under licence to be obtained for export therefrom. " 
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We will not execute any orders for manufactured or partly manufactured rubber goods to be sent, either directly or indirectly, 


to any country or State at war with Great Britain. 


We will not sell any manufactured or partly mapufactured rubber goods topany person in the United States without satisfying 
ourselves that there is no intention on his part to export, or ‘resel} io for exportagion, to any countries in Europe other than 


Great Britain, France, or Russia, otherwise than by shipping to the 


be obtained for export therefrom. 


nited Kingdom and reshipping from there, under licence to 


lf we export any manufactured or partly manufactured rubber goods to a destination outside Europe not being in a British 
Possession, we will, prior to or simultaneously with the shipment, give you particulars of the goods so shipped and their destination. 
All rubber tyres exported by us or sold by us for export shall bear a distinctive name or mark, which we will communigate to 


you, so as to identify them as being our manufacture. 





Two facts will be noted in connection with these guarantees. 
One is that all this rubber is shipped direct to the British Con- 
sul General in New York, who alone has authority to release it. 
The sécond:.interéesting fact, as shown in the manufacturer’s 
guarantee, is ‘the obligation the manufacturer, the 
buys any rubber from London, puts himself under regarding 
not only that particular rubber but all the rubber, whether man- 
ufactured or unmanufactured, that he may have on hand and 
may dispose of during the continuance of the war. 

It is stated that a commission is to be appointed in London, 


moment he 


consisting of three men not connected with the rubber trade, who 
shall regulate the operation of London shipments. It has been 
stated in the press that this commisision is to consist of Lord 
Balfour, Russell 
ment has not been officially confirmed. 

There may be a few members of the American rubber trade 
who will look upon the stipulations of the required guarantees 
as rather harsh, but the general opinion is that the British 
Government has done all that could be expected of it under the 
circumstances. Mr. Hodgman, of the Embargo Committee, is 
quoted in a recent issue of the “New York Sun” as follows: 


Rea and Henry Birchenough, but this state- 


“We have no fault to find with any of the stipulations in the 
British announcement. We are willing to give whatever bonds 
are required by the British authorities, and further, we are de- 
termined to see to it that no other dealers violate the condi- 
We want the rubber for the manufacturers in this coun- 
try. The local trade this year will be very large and there need 
be no fear that the legitimate rubber trade of the country will 
think of doing anything contrary to the express conditions of 
the British announcement.” 


tions 


Mr. Hodgman, in this interview, undoubtedly expressed the 
general consensus of opinion. 

The first rubber shipped from London under this conditional 
stispension of embargo consisted of 200 tons, which arrived on 
the “Lusitania” January 23. It was expected that the “Meno- 
minee,” with 1,500 tons on board, and the “Minneapolis,” with 
1,000 tons, would sail during the last week of January, but both 
of these boats have been temporarily detained at London by the 
dockmen’s strike. It is believed, however, that they will very 
soon be released 

The outlook for the American rubber trade is most encourag- 
ing. The plantation product for the current year should amount 
to 80,000 tons. In 1913 the Allies—England, France and Russia 
—only consumed 38,000 tons. To be sure, with the gigantic 
operations mow going on in the field, there will probably be a 


nsumption Py ibber on" the” part of thesé-thréetoun- 














South American supplies, 
There is just One other point that may be mentioned, namely, 
that the suspension of embargo is only during good behavior, 
and if the British Govetitherit should discover any London- 
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rubber, both in the crude and manufactured state, found its 
way from American ports to Germany. It was smuggled out of 
the country under false manifests—not, it need hardly be said, by 
any responsible and recognized member of the trade. The fact 
that some rubber shipments have been made from United States 
ports to German purchasers. is generally conceded. But the 
Rubber Club of America and the Rubber Trade Association have 
determined to spare no efforts to assist the State Department 
and the Treasury Department in preventing any such shipments 
in the future, and it is exceedingly improbable that any further 
rubber exports in any form will be made from this country to. 
the enemies of the Allies. 





MEETINGS OF THE MOTOR AND ACCESSORY MANUFACTURERS. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Motor & Accessory 
Manufacturers was held in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
January 6, when, in addition to the transaction of other 
business, directors were elected to succeed those whose terms 
had expired. E. H. Broadwell, of the Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, was among those elected for 
a three-year term. H. T. Dunn, of the same company, de- 
clared himself unable to accept re-election. The meeting was 
followed by a banquet. 

A meeting of the board of directors was held on January 7, 
when the following officers were elected for a term of one 
year: President, F. H. Lovell, Jr., of the Lovell-McConnell 
Manufacturing Co., Newark, New Jersey; first vice-president, 
C. W. Stiger, of the Stromberg Motor Devices Co., Chicago; 
second vice-president, C. E. Thompson, of The Electric Weld- 
ing Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio; third vice-president, T. J. 
Wetzel, of The Dyneto Electric Co., New York; treasurer, 
L. M. Wainwright, of The: Diamond Chain & Manufacturing 
Co., Indianapolis; assistant treasurer amd sectetary, A. P. 
Sloan, Jr., of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co.,Néwark, New 
Jersey. e : 





REPORT OF GUAYULE GROWING BY AKRON SYNDICATE NOT 
CONFIRMED. 


Statements have frequently appeared in the daily press to 
the effect that an Akron syndicate has made a twelve-year 
contract with certain large ranch owners near Marathon, 
Texas, for the right to grow guayule shrub upon’ their prop- 
erties and that this shrub is intended to be shipped to Akror 
for manufacture-into crude rubber. | The area thus leased is 
given as'several million acres. Inquiries fail to verify report 
of organization or to. identify capitalists described, Akron 
rubber men regarding the story- as part»bd£ the publicity pro- 
gram of the,land company’s promotion -stheme.' 


v7 ? > 90 





Work ‘has “beén cémmenced on ‘a new. factory. for the 


Toledo Ford Tire ‘Co. at Findlay, Ohio. - The, plans have been: 
drawn ‘to permit of additions to the plant as. they, become 
‘necessary. mpere rh praprta becca sami Bary tect 
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Rubber in the: Brewery. 


By C. £.: Bevington: 


or another, rubber is not used, it would perhaps be 
difficult to select one in which it is employed for so 

many uses and is so truly indispensable, as in the brewery. 
Dealing at almost every step in the production of beer with 
fluids, in liquid or gaseous form, the brewer is constantly de- 
pendent on rubber for the means of transporting or confining 
them, while the condition of moisture in which he constantly 
works makes rubber an indispensable element in much of his 
apparatus. For the most part, the rubber goods used in brew- 
eries are of the sturdy class, strong and substantial, to withstand 
the by no means gentle usage they are liable to meet with from 
the heavy-handed brewery workmen; and the proprietors are, 
in consequence, keenly alive to the necessity for high-grade ma- 
terial and plenty of it, and reliable workmanship, in purchasing 

this class of supplies. ‘ 
Although there is no lack of rubber goods manufacturers who, 
catering constantly to the trade, are familiar with the uses to 
which rubber is out in the brewery and know just what the 
brewer wants in this 
line and what he wants 
it for, there are others 
to whom the purposes 
for which rubber is 
used in the brewing in- 
dustry are not as fa- 
miliar, and these may 
find it worth while to 
take an imaginary trip 


, sans there are few industries in which, for one purpose 


through a big modern 
brewery, with its at- 
tendant bottling works, 
in the course of which 
they may learn of yses 
in this connection of 
which they were pre- 
viously unaware. 

Right at the entrance 
we note a big: hopper, 
into which a gang of 
men are busily dumping 
the contents of sacks 
arrivirig if a succession 
of wagons. This is malt, the body of beer, which is raised into 
big bins, on an upper floor, whence it descends through the dif- 
ferent departments. in the course of its transformation into beer. 
We note at once that the belt of the big elevator is of rubber, 
the material that best resists the heavy wear and the dust-laden 
atmosphere in: which at: works, and which is least liable to gen- 
erate aygd-condutt electricity. This is important, as a spark in 
the atmosphere;:/loaded with fine;-dry dust, may mean a’ disas- 
trous explosions. The heavy rubber belting’ is, moreover, least 
subject to the constant .“stretch,”..which makes “taking up,” an 
operation often necessary with other elevator beltings. . Then, 
again, rubber belting does, not require the dressing with oil, ete., 
that is "absolutely essential to the life of .a leather belt, and 
which, in 4 maft elevator, would be objectionable on account of 
the sensitiveness to foreign odors, etc., of the brewers’ malt. 

If “conveyors” are néédéd to forward the malt into its bin, 
w@ tubber, delty.ta which» the mecessarys flights” ave ‘Bolted, is as 
Jikely.as,20t 19 benfoundidoidigndury, othe maltcisl shenply dis- 
charged onte, ian endidss crilikerm beltshawalg fldiged edearand 
running horizontally, that quickly transports the material to its 
destination. 





Rupser Evevator ‘Bett. 


While on the subject of rubber belting, it may be just as well 
to dispose of it finally by stating that whether working in dust 
or an atmosphere overcharged with steam or moisture, the rub- 
ber belt is the only belting that meets brewery conditions, hard- 
ly any other being used. 





Russer Bett ror CONVEYING MALT. ° 


From the storage bins, the malt is weighed out as required 
and ground or crushed between rolls, in a malt-mill driven by 
rubber belting, on a lower floor; re-elevated into the ground 
malt bin, whence it descends as needed into the mash tubs, huge 
receptacles containing a powerful stirring apparatus, in which 
it is mixed with the necessary water and extracted. The spent 
grains, or exhausted malt, are removed by means of a manhole 
and chute, the ponderous manhole cover being made tight by 
means of a rubber gasket. Exposed to the action of fluids at a 
temperature from 212 degrees down and containing a liberal 
proportion of lactic acid, as well as to the wear of removal and 
scrubbing once or twice every day, there must be nothing flimsy 
r “shoddy” in the make-up of these gaskets, and they are spe- 
cially made with a view to the conditions they are called upon 
to meet. 

From the mash tub, the liquor extracted from. the malt—the 
“wort,” as the brewer calls it—gravitates to the kettles on a 
lower floor, huge copper receptacles, with steam-heating jackets 
or coils, as a rule, in which the wort is boiled with the hops. 
Here, again, more big manholes and more gaskets, this time of 
material capable of withstanding prolonged exposure to boiling 
heat without softening or imparting any rubbery or other foreign 
taste to the fluids with which they come in contact. 

Cooled by exposure to the air in a great shallow pan, and by 
trickling over a stack of pipes, through which cooled water or 
refrigerated brine is passing, or into which the ammonia re- 
frigerant from the ice machine is allowed to expand, producing 
a temperature much lower than freezing, the beer is then ready 
for the fermenting cellar. 

The joints of these huge return-flow coolers must be made 
absolutely tight, and there is no other material but rubber that 
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for it can readily be understood that even a small leak that 
would allow brine to escape into the beer would 
be disastrous 

It is when we reach the cellars that the importance of rubber 
in the brewery is really impressed upon us. Rubber hose squirms 
and coils on every hand, distributing unfermented beer among 
the immense vats, carrying the fermented 
beer from these into storage casks in another 
cellar, or bringing hot or cold water for the 
scrubbing and rinsing of the big casks on 


Just as the service the hose has 


ammonia or 








the floors 
to perform, so 


its construction 


is varied, and 
special grades 
are made for 


every purpose 


Brewers hose 
is a staple ar- 
ticle with the 
manufacturers 


Tunewius Bottte WASHER. 


of industrial rubber goods, and the accompanying illustration 
shows the care with hose for brewers is built up. 
The interior tube is made of selected stock, carefully com- 
pounded to avoid breakage under pressure or by kinking, etc., 
for a break in the inner tube of a hose for carrying 
beer makes it unfit for further use for that 
the crevice of the break, yeast cells accumulate and decompos- 
ing furnish a breeding place for strange ferments, dangerous 
alike to the durability and flavor of the beverage. Then again 
it is necessary that this inner tube be of such a character that 
the acid or alcoholic constituents of beer, passing through or 
lying in it, will not soften or dissolve it, and cause it to im- 
part a rubbery taste to the beverage. Over the inside tube and 
the layers of rubberized duck that enable it to withstand the 
interior pressure, is a special cotton jacket of herringbone weave 
and high tensile strength, which is caused to adhere to the body 
of the hose by an intermediate layer of pure rubber, while out- 
side of this woven jacket comes the usual wear-resistant water- 
tight covering that is called upon to withstand the wear of im- 
pact, of dragging over concrete or rough-paved floors, edges of 
vats, etc., and at the same time to preserve the carrying capacity 
of the hose intact where it is subjected to sudden bends. It is 
only proper to say that this particular hose is protected by 
patents, but every manufacturer of rubber goods of this class 
has a similar special article for which equal or perhaps superior 
qualities are claimed, showing the care attached to the pro- 
duction of hose of this kind. When it is stated that the price 
of such hose runs from 47 cents per foot for 3-ply of % inch 
internal diameter to $5.60 per foot for 8-ply, 3 inches internal 
diameter, and that one of the largest breweries in greater New 
York purchases every year about 500 feet of hose, it is easy to 
realize the importance to the rubber industry of the United 
States of the this article alone from the 1,500 
breweries. 

Another important use for rubber in the cellars is in the 
gaskets, with the aid of which the manhole covers of the big 
vats are made to fit tight. The vats or tanks used by brewers 
for fermenting and storing beer are commonly made of wood— 
oak, ‘cypress, or white pine—smooth finished inside and coated 
with a “varnish” made of ‘shellac and other ingredients, dis- 
solved in high per cent. alcohol, which the workmen apply with 
a brush to the dry interior of the empty vessel! or they are 
given a coating of “brewers’ pitch,” a resinous preparation that 
is sprayed in a melted condition by heated compressed air over 
the inside of the cask to insure its even distribution. This is 
necessary to Close the pores of’‘the wood, which would other- 
wise allow the carbonic acid gas to extde atid spoil the beer, 
or these same pores and interstices would become the breeding 


which the 


used 
purpose. In 


demand for 





place for various ferments which would cause its subsequent 
deterioration. 

In many modern breweries these wooden vessels are now-a- 
days replaced by receptacles of welded steel, enameled inside 
and out, which it is claimed are much more durable, easier to 
clean and less liable to cause infection of the beer by wild ferments. 

To afford means for entering these vats for cleansing purposes 
they are provided with manholes, and between the manhole 
cover and the wall of the tank a tight joint is effected by rub- 
ber gaskets. They are made especially for the purpose, heavy, 
of good stock and properly formed to fit the covers, for when 
in place and tightened up they must make a joint that is beer- 
and gas-tight under all conditions and certain to remain so for 
any period. 

A peculiar foot-covering may be observed in use in the cel- 
lars, where rubber boots are 
always the fashion. It resembles 
in some respects the “patten” or 
clog our grandmothers affected 
and which in the Far East is 
still worn in wet weather. The 
lower part or sole of this shoe 
is of heavy rubber with promi- 
nent ridges or deep grooves 
and it is provided with straps 
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by which it is secured over the ordinary foot covering. 


When. the brewery workmen enter a varnished or enameled 
vat for the purpose of cleaning it, it is highly essential that their 
shoes shall not scratch the flooring of the vat; and in order to 
avoid this they wear this peculiarly constructed rubber clog, an 
illustration of which is here shown. 

Rubber tips or edges for the shovels, scrapers, etc., used in 
cleaning these receptacles, are devised for the same purpose—to 
prevent scratching. 

Having completed its fermentation the beer is pumped through 
hose into the storage cellars, where, in similar receptacles, but 
in the case of lager beer, hermetically sealed, it remains to 
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ripen and accumulate the wealth of carbonic acid to which it 


owes its foaming head and refreshing properties. The regula- 
tion of the proper volume of gas thus retained by the beer, its 
retention being dependent chiefly on the pressure it is under, 
the dow itemperature maintained and) the tight bunging to which 
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it is subjected, was formerly an important part of the brew- 
master’s work and called for his unremitting and careful super- 
vision. Of this responsibility he has been, to a certain extent, 
relieved by modern ingenuity. When his storage cask is full, 
he inserts in the bunghole the close-fitting rubber-sealed plug 
of what is known as a bunging apparatus, and it thus becomes 
part of a system by which all of the casks 
are connected by means of rubber tubing, 
while, with the aid of an ingenious con- 
trivance, operating on the principle of a 
safety valve, but dependent on a mercury column in 
place of springs or weights for its regulating action, 
the gas pressure throughout the entire cellar is nicely 
equalized—or controlled to meet the brewmaster’s 
requirements—according to the degree to which the 
valves have been adjusted. In other words, the little wpy> 
rubber pipe carries gas from the cask that has too 

much to the one that has not enough, so that—other con- 
ditions being equal—uniform liveliness in the beer is insured. 

A sudden change in the temperature of the fermenting or 
stored beer, which may easily be caused by the heat generated 
during fermentation, or what is less frequent, a drop below the 
proper fermenting temperature due to excessive cooling of the 
cellar, may make the “attemperator” necessary. This is a coil 
of pipe arranged in each tub and connected—again by the om- 
nipresent hose—with the refrigerating plant, or a cold or hot 
water supply, so that cold water, colder brine, or even refrigerant 
gas or hot water, can be forced through the coil and the tem- 
perature quickly regulated. The necessity for an absolutely tight 
joint between the attemperator and its hose connection demands 
a rubber washer that will stand high or low temperature, pres- 
sure, etc., and never fail to take up expansion and contraction, 
as a leak would quickly spoil the beer. So that not only hose, 
but gaskets, connection washers and tubing of rubber, that are 
used in the cellar, must be of perfect quality, and upon their 
reliable excellence the success of the brewer’s operations in this 
important department in large measure depends. 

Another department in which rubber comes into its own is 
the wash-house, where the empty kegs, collected by the drivers, 
are “relaundered.” It is a sloppy place, in which everybody 
wears rubber boots and rubber aprons, and into it, down in- 
clined skids, rolls a ceaseless stream of kegs, a solid rubber 
buffer, at the bottom of the incline, modifying the impact of 
their arrival. They land in a great soaking tank and float care- 
lessly around until their turn comes for the scrubbing machine, 
where revolving between huge brushes their external toilet is 
completed. Their rotation is effected by the revolving of the 
rubber-covered wheels on which they rest, the rubber insuring 
the necessary friction and at the same time 
reducing the shock when the keg is thrown 
onto the machine. Thence it goes to the 
rinsing machine. One of its vertical spray- 
ing nozzles is entered in the bunghole, the 
weight of the keg, on a supporting collar, 
operates a valve that admits water in in- 
numerable jets into its interior, and the 
washing process is complete. The impact of 
a neavy keg, dropped with careless sudden- 
ness on to the collar, would speedily ruin 
the valve mechanism, so a rubber bumper 
is provided to ameliorate the shock. Plenty 
of hose, with which kegs are rinsed, com- 









“LIGHTNING” plete the equipment of this department. 
Borrte STOopPER. After draining and ‘drying, the kegs are 
sent to the racking room, where they are 
refilled by machines designed for the purpose. But after. leaving 
the storage vat, the beer must first be filtered to remove the 
minute or flying yeast cells, too light to settle by gravity and 
which would cloud the finished product, or start fermentations 


that would injure its quality and appearance. The apparatus 
used for this purpose is what is known as a filter-press, a 
ponderous device, with numerous plates, forming cells for the 
filter mass—usually a neutral cellulose substance—through which 
the beer is forced by powerful pumps, the result being to remove 
all the suspended solid particles and to leave it perfectly bright 
and clear. 

To prevent leakage between the “frames” or plates they were 
primarily grooved to receive a packing of rubber, but this was 
not always satisfactory and, moreover, the prolonged contact 
between the beer and the frames often resulted in what was 
known as “metal haze,” a dimness impossible of removal and 
exasperating to the brewer who prided himself on the clarity of 
his product. So in place of metal a manufacturer made the 
frames and grates of his filters of hard, vulcanized rubber, which, 
while stiff enough to furnish the necessary support for the filter 
material was sufficiently elastic to make a tight joint without the 
rubber packing. Another firm merely covered the metal frames 
with vulcanite, retaining the rubber packing, such frames being 
stronger and cheaper than the all-vulcanite article, both, however, 
accomplishing the same result—the obviation of contact between 
metal and beer. Still another form of construction was the hard 
vulcanizing of the part of the rubber packing that was inserted 
in the groove in the frame, leaving the exposed part soft and 
resilient to make a perfect joint. At the point in the frame where 
the continuous supply channel is located, a good rubber ring is 
used to insure tight connection. 
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The shipping packages are filled by means of a racking machine 
in which rubber tubing is everywhere in evidence. In some of 
these machines the plug, fitting the bung hole, through which the 
filling tube passes, is of rubber, and by a turn of a wrench is ex- 
panded to make it fit closely. The filling tube, sometimes made 
of hard rubber, extends to the bottom of the package and through 
it under the pressure developed by its own gas, supplemented, if 
necessary, by compressed air, the beer enters, filling the package 
solid with foamless liquid. A void would mean loss of gas and 
flat beer. When the package is full the filling machine bung is 
loosened and withdrawn and a wooden bung deftly inserted and 
hammered down tight. 

The bung generally employed is known as a “vent bung,” its 
central portion being so formed as to be readily punched through 
by the “vent” when the keg is “tapped.” The vent is a simple con- 
trivance which admits air to the package as the beer is withdrawn 
without allowing any escape of gas. It is of iron with a tongue- 
shaped valve of soft rubber and is driven into place by a few 
sharp taps of the mallet. When tapping the keg a cup-shaped 
device of solid rubber through a hole in which the spigot passes 
snugly is sometimes used to make close connection between spigot 
and package, and prevent escape and waste of beer. But this is 
going ahead of our story. Before the filled keg can be removed 
from the brewery a revenue stamp must be affixed to it in such a 
manner that the keg cannot be tapped without destroying the 
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stamp. Before they are affixed the stamps must be cancelled as 
prescribed by the law by means of a dating-cancelling rubber 
stamp, this being the method adopted by Uncle Sam to collect his 
share of the brewers’ profits. When it is stated that the receipts 
from this source amounted in 1913 to $66,266,989 it will be realized 
that this is a by no means unimportant part of the process 
Having duly complied with the Internal 
Revenue laws the kegs ave teady fordis- 
tribution to the dispensers. For this pur- 
end are called into 
service, no small proportion of the brew- 


pose trucks without 
ers’ capital being invested in this means 
of transportation. Of late, in almost every 
brewery, the horse-drawn truck has been 


replaced by the automobile, some of the 





whose teams 
pride, having re- 


placed them entirely with motors, the sav- 


largest concerns, were a 


source of pardonable 
ing thereby in property space—for stables, 
wagon space, yard accommodations, etc., 
than 
consequently are among the heaviest pur- 
chasers of rubber tires, nearly all of the 
solid kind, and in the 
“block” tire, which is preferred as better 
suited for work in crowded city thorough- 


being more considerable. Brewers 


many instances Home 


McKENNA 
Borrt.er. 


fares, and their cost is an item of great magnitude in the brewers’ 
In the lighter delivery wagons, especially those 
for the distribution of bottled beers, a heavy pneumatic tire is 


expense account 

often used 
Forming part of nearly every modern brewery is a bottling 

department, which, if not operated by the brewery itself—the 


case in most instances—is managed by a subsidiary concern in 


which the brewery is heavily interested. Here again we en- 


counter rubber in many subordinate but none the less interesting 
forms 
Most of us familiar 


with the old-time lever stopper, used as a closure for beer bottles 


First, as to the bottles themselves are 
and dependent, for the indispensable tightness of its seal, on a 


little disc or washer of rubber. The modern cork-lined tin seal 
or “crown” has largely superseded these stoppers, but many, es- 
pecially provincial brewers and bottlers, find it inexpedient to 
make so drastic a change in their plant and equipment as the 
adoption of the crown-seal involves, and adhere to the old-time 
Che rubber seal for this must be most carefully made. 
The material, which should contain not less than about 60 per 
of rubber, should be 
definitely its form and elasticity without becoming soft or sticky 
the influence of the 
> owing to changes in temperature. The steam- 
“Pasteurizing,” which 
involves the exposure of bottle and contents 
to a temperature of 140 to 150 degrees for the 


purpose of killing any ferments present, and 


stopper 


cent so compounded as to- preserve in- 


under solvent beer or 


ing pfocess, known as 


to which a large proportion of the beer bottled 
is subjected, must not affect the “rubbers,” as 
they are termed, nor must they suffer from 
exposure to soda water and other alkaline 
fluids used for cleaning purposes. 

The bottles received in the bottling house, 
whether new or old, are invariably treated to a 





Seattinc Prue thorough washing. First they are fed into the 
ror Home “soaker,” a htige wheel-like contrivance, in 
BortT.er. which the bottles held in receivers, which in 


some machines are padded with rtbber, are 
submerged as the whéel slowly Ttevolves in a great tank of Hot 
water. “Their inverted position as they emerge allows the water 
to drain’ but of them “and ‘they then pass’ to thie washing machire. 
Here’ they *aré inverted Sver an upright’ novate Hat distributed” 


water in a fine spray all over the interior, while a peculiar little 
brush or wiper of rubber entering from below and making some 
2,000 revolutions per minute thoroughly washes or rather scrubs 
every part of its interior surface. These rubber brushes are of 
pliable but durable material and so formed that under the in- 
fluence of centrifugal force as they are whirled around they 
reach and scrub every part of the interior of the bottle, even 
the cleaning of the inside of the neck being provided for by 
special ribs or fins. At the same time an outside brush of bristles 
scrubs the exterior, while a powerful spray of rinsing water com- 
pletes the operation. The washed bottles are grasped by a hand- 
like device which places them, mouth downwards, in steel drain- 
ing cups lined with rubber or some other non-absorbent resilient 
material, a number of these cups being attached to a moving belt 
on which they travel in endless procession to a point at which 
they are removed and set aside for refilling. Two of these ma- 
chines with three men to tend them and the accompanying soaker 
will perfectly cleanse 35,000 to 40,000 bottles in a day of ten 
hours. The inconspicuous little rubber brush is an important fac- 
tor in this operation and has been brought to great perfection. 
It must be of the most flexible elasticity, resistant to wear, so 
as not to cause delay by need of constant replacement, non- 
absorbent and reasonable in cost. 

The cleansed bottles go next to the filling machine, which per- 
forms its operations very much after the manner of the keg-filler, 
filling the bottle with solid beer and shutting off the supply 
automatically when this has been effected. 

For bottling beer in the home or even in small breweries where 
the demand is not constant and machinery would not prove profit- 
able, the McKenna Home 
Bottler, illustrated herewith, 
is extensively employed. It 
is intended for use with the 
old-time lever or “Lightning” 
bottle stopper, with the rub- 
ber seal. It fills the 
bottle with solid beer, the 
foam being returned to the 
Both filling and 
return tube are of rubber and 
a small tapered rubber plug, supplied with the device, forms a 
tight seal between the filling tube and the mouth of the bottle 
and prevents any escape of gas. The bottler shown is made for 
filling two bottles simultaneously. They are also made for filling 
one bottle at a.time. 

It may be in order to refer to a recent change in brewery ar- 
rangements that tends to augment the demand for beer-hose. 
Until a short time ago, in fulfilment of the Internal Revenue re- 
quirements, all beer removed from the brewery premises had to 
be put. up in the regular shipping packages and stamped. This 
had to be done if it was only taken from the brewery next door 
to the bottling department and entailed much unnecessary labor. 
This has been changed. A gaged tank is provided in many 
breweries which is filled, under the supervision of an Internal 
Revenue official, with beer to be bottled. He assesses the tax in 
bulk on the number of barrels the tank holds, the necessary 
stamps are cancelled and the brewer pipes the beer into his 
bottling works and goes ahead. In many breweries the plant thus 
described is permanent and copper pipes with ‘flanged rubber- 
gasketted joints carry the beer from one building to another. ‘In 
quite a number the transfer is effected by means of a hose. 

The filling machine—after the filling tube has been introduced 
into the bottle—by raising the basé on which the bottle stands 
forces it up against a rubber plug or cap, thus sealing it tight 
during the filling process and’ preventing any’ escape of gas. 

Into the closing or capping machine rubber does not enter, ‘but 
the labéling ‘machihe fas’ rubber’ wipers’ of the’ “squeegee” order, 
by which’ the guititded tickéts are "pressed “smoothly ‘inf’ placé*oh 
thé'Baltte.2°4 | 2 yistsatixorqas 1% UD.08 esw esicuiov ae0ct 10? 


disc 
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Rubber aprons and boots are as necessary to the men in the 
bottling house as the latter are to the cellar or washhouse man. 

Reference must also be made to the large quantities of high 
grade packing required in the brewery. The steam engines, the 
numerous pumps for moving water, mash,-hot or cold beer, ‘for 
compressing air, etc., and the refrigerating apparatus in all its 
ramifications, all use packings in both the molded and sheet form 
and in every instance a high grade article, specially adapted for 
the purpose for which it is to be employed, is required. Rubber 
valves for the pumps are also in constant demand. 

The electric equipment of a brewery, as to power, lighting, 
signaling, etc., is much the same as -may be found in almost 
every modern industrial plant and uses similar insulating ma- 
terial, switch bases, etc., except that special care must be taken 
to counteract the rotting of insulation and short circuiting caused 
by the ever present and abundant moisture. 

One feature of brewery electric lighting is, however, peculiar 
to these establishments. We referred above to the varnishing of 
the interior of the big wooden vats and casks with an alcoholic 
preparation. The atmosphere during this process becomes highly 
charged with inflammable alcohol fumes. The work is usually 
done by men wearing a smoke-helmet with the aid of an in- 
candescent lamp, and in order that a careless workman may not 
break the bulb by allowing it to drop against the side of the tank 
it is customary to encircle it with heavy rubber rings or bands 
that act as a buffer. Lack of this simple precaution tas on 
various occasions resulted in the incandescent film in a broken 
lamp igniting the alcohol fumes, with fatal results to the workmen 
and serious damage to the plant. 

Their resistance to wear and the effects of moisture, make 
rubber mats and other floor coverings of rubber particularly 
desirable for brewery offices, while in the more pretentious es- 
tablishments rubber tiling forms an artistic and lasting floor cover- 
ing for the well appointed offices. 

There is one more field in which rubber finds use in the brewery, 











for each truck. Another, much larger New York brewery em- 
ploys many more automobile trucks and bottled beer wagons in 
the delivery of its product, and the expenditure for tires is ap- 
proximately $35,000. ‘ 

In Greater New York there are between 50 and 60 breweries 
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of all sizes. Assuming that they only used motor trucks for 
the distribution of their product in the same limited propor- 
tion as the brewery above referred to—which is not the case, 
some using few if any, and some of the big brewers using 
them exclusively— 
the expenditure for 
rubber tires would 
reach several hun- 
dred thousand dol- 
lars a year. These 
figures, however, 
are only approx- 
imate, there being 
no ‘definite record 
as to the num- 
ber of automobile 
trucks in use on 
which calculations 
could be — based. 
That it amounts to 
a large sum our es- 
timate . sufficiently 


Fitter Press ror Breweries. FRAMES AND GRATES OF Harp Rupper. proves. 


and that is in advertising. Enterprising concerns furnish their 
customers with rubber beer-glass mats bearing appropriate in- 
scriptions. A very handy little tumbler washer, consisting of a 
stout wooden handle having at one end a rubber jacket with 
flexible fins or flanges on the bottom and side, a convenient and 
sanitary device for cleansing tumblers, is distributed to patrons 
by a well-known brewing company. 

While precise figures are unobtainable as to the extent to 
which. rubber; tires are used for brewers’ automobile trucks,, a 
simple estimate will, afford an idea as to the importance -of the 
demand. . , seddtsy spit 10 2 

The brewery, visited by, the, writer operates twenty-two, motor, 
trucks, in its, distributing department, and last year’s, till for tires 
for these vehicles was $6,000, or approximately $270 


Per ARGH; 


If we have omit- 
ted to mention any important purpose for which rub- 
ber is employed in the brewery it is because its uses are 
so manifold and universal that it is no easy matter in a single 
recital to refer to them all. Enough has, however, been told to 
make it evident that the modern brewery as at present equipped, 
without rubber would be an impossibility and that the brewer is 
a large and. constant buyer of rubber goods. 





If the supply of chicle, as we are led to believe, controls the 
cost.of chewing gum, prices for that delectable luxury are likely 
to be high, For some lots 40 cents per pound has, been. paid in 
British Honduras and.26 to 3 cents are.the prices quoted for 
contract, chicley, the .agticle as, brought; in by the gatherers,, an 
square blogks,, molded, as are in. five-gallag. kerosene cans. 
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Some Interesting Letters From Our Readers. 


TOO MUCH ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


O the Editor of Tue Inpia Rupper Wortp 
7 There is one point which I think is now worth bringing to 
the front, namely, that there is every indication that the 
well as the matter of chemical specifications. Back in the ‘80s 
the steel industry went through the same crisis—and came out 
of it with the conviction that for the user of steel the best course 
is to make his physical and service tests as severe as he chooses 
but to leave the method of meeting these requirements to the 
manufacturer. 

You will probably remember that for a few years the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad ordered its steel rails on a chemical formula 
evolved by the late Dr. Charles B. Dudley after a long and 
exceedingly able series of investigations. 

There is very little left of that sort of thing now in the steel 
business; but there is altogether too much cropping up in the 
rubber business. As usual, the Governments and Government 
chemists are the chief offenders, for they in their contract work 
necessarily set the pace. This is as it should be, but it would 
be better if they confined to rigid specifications as to perform- 
ance and left the means of meeting these specifications to those 
who presumably understand the matter best. CHEMIST. 

[Coming as this does from one of the ablest of American 
rubber chemists, who from his residence in England has the 
American trade in good perspective, this suggestion should be 
very seriously considered—The Editor.| 


DIRECT SHIPMENTS OF RUBBER FROM DUTCH 
EAST INDIES. 


Gate quantities of the rubber product of the Dutch 
East Indian plantations are now being forwarded direct 
from Java to New York, and the writer of the following letter 
believes that arrangements for such shipments in larger quan- 
tities would be advantageous both to the producer and the man- 
ufacturer of rubber goods. 

To the Editor of Tue Inpta Rupper Wortp: 

We have shipped some rubber by steamship, now on the way 
from Java to New York direct, and will continue to ship every 
month; the regular service opened by the Dutch Colonial Lines 
between the colonies and New York enables us to do so. And 
you may be sure that many rubber producers will avail themselves 
of that service and that considerable quantities will be shipped 
monthly. 

Under these circumstances the fact that England has prohib- 
ited the export from England and its colonies to the United 
States looks less serious. Our East Indian colonies, which in- 
clude Java and Sumatra, are becoming large producers of plan- 
tation rubber, which will become evident to one who knows that 
up to June 1, 1914, in all 512,852 acres were planted, of which 
312,003 acres with rubber alone, the rest interplanted with catch 
crops. Although a great many of these estates are controlled 
by English, and some by French or Belgian owners, the lease- 
hold of every acre belongs to Dutch companies, as none but 
Dutch individuals or companies can have land rights in our East 
Indian colonies. Therefore we think the shipments to New 
York will grow more important the longer the English keep 
their frontier closed to you. 

During the beginning of the war, after rubber had been de- 
clared contraband, several Dutch producers shipped rubber to 
England, because they could not get the goods through to Hol- 


land (our government has never interfered). But that “Great 
Britain became the only recipient of the whole of the Middle 
East supply of plantation rubber,” as a certain trade journal 
puts it, is not a fact. It would be good if you would open the 
eyes of your readers with respect to this, so that they will 
know that the statements of this journal are not true. 

We wonder why the Americans do not plant more rubber in 
our colonies, were it only to make themselves more independent 
in the matter of supplies. In our opinion, no country in the 
world can compete in rubber planting with Sumatra, where a 
price of 2s. per pound yields large profits. If you know of 
people who would be interested in such planting propositions 
we should be glad to help them to excellent and well situated 


land PLANTER. 


NEW YORK OR LONDON? 





a? the Editor of Tue INpiA Rupper Wortp: 

There are a few far-sighted prophets of greatness who 
affirm that ere long New York will be the center of the world’s 
crude rubber trade; further, that this should be so—that the 
tax Great Britain forces us to pay for rubber is unnecessary, 
exorbitant, etc. 

We do not agree. 

First, as to the likelihood—England owns most of the planta- 
tion rubber, hence’ she is liable to market it at home. She, 
through her shipping, gathers in the African crop; and it is her 
boats that carry the Brazilian product. That means handling 
nearly the whole of the world’s product through London if she 
so elects. 

Second, as to the exorbitant tax we pay to England—she paid 
all of the first cost of experimental planting, and later did the 
financing of the great Far Eastern plantations. She furnished 
the men, machinery, transportation and scientific oversight that 
made Hevea planting a success. Why should she not get a good 
fat profit on her investment? Why should America, who has 
benefited enormously, even in thought, covet what belongs justly 
to England? New York. 





BY RUBBER TUBE TO THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA. 

Utilizing the waterproof property of rubber, Charles William- 
son, of Norfolk, Virginia, has invented a deep sea tube with the 
aid of which it is possible to reach in comfort a greater depth 
than is accessible in a diving suit and to remain there for an 
indefinite period without physical discomfort. The apparatus 
he has devised for this purpose consists of a flexible tube, made 
of plates or scales, hinged together and overlapping one an- 
other and kept in place by rings or bands of malleable iron that 
form the skeleton of the structure and prevent its collapse. 
Over this is stretched a flexible waterproof covering of rub- 
ber and fabric, the whole forming a flexible shaft, open at the 
top and for its entire length and terminating at the bottom in 
a roomy, circular working or observation chamber. This shaft 
is provided with windows, from which, with the aid of an electric 
lamp lowered from above, a good view of the surroundings 
may be obtained. The occupant of the chamber can render 
valuable service in submarine operations, by making a careful 
survey of the bottom, and it can also be used to advantage for 
locating sponge growths, coral beds, pearl oysters, etc., or even 
the condition and position of a wreck known to contain valu- 
ables. It has been employed effectively in securing pictures of 
submarine life for moving picture films. 
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Rubber Essays of Universal Value. 


HIS is a collection of twenty-six papers read at the Interna- 
. tional Rubber Congress, held at Batavia, in October, 1914— 
a gathering of which the world would have heard much 
more if it had not been for the mighty conflagration which burst 
upon Europe just before the time set for the meeting. The 
papers all deal with problems connected with the production of 
crude rubber, and to that extent may be said to represent the 
planter’s point of view. They are, however, the work of broad- 
minded scientists who are concerned with the problem of pro- 
ducing the best article at the lowest cost. Not once is struck the 
false note of regarding the producer’s interest as different from 
that of the consumer. 

One of the most original and interesting of these papers is 
that of W. J. Gallagher, on “The Significance of Branching in 
Young Hevea Trees.” Everybody knows that a tree or plant de- 
prived of its proper amount of light will 
grow spindling, lifting its head ever 
higher, while the stalk is thin and 
weak. In the rubber tree it is evident 
that a thin stalk means a low bark area 
and a lessening of the latex producing 
cells. Mr. Gallagher takes the very 
practical view that no amount of sun- 
light is going to do the tree much good 
unless there are leaves to receive and 
utilize that light, in turning the crude 
sap into plant building material. To 
get a large leaf area there must be 
branches, and a young tree growing up- 
ward without branches is, though grow- 
ing in the open, much in the same con- 
dition as if it were growing in a thicket. 
This is theory. A test was made in a 
field containing a number of branched 
and unbranched trees 234 years old. 
The former showed a uniformly better Tex” Rocet. am 
girth. A later measurement showed a Waonc Way 1x 
growth of girth in the branched trees Torrinc. 
of 3.2 centimeters, while the unbranched 
showed a gain of less than one centimeter. Branching having 
been induced, later, on the unbranched trees, they showed an 
actually greater rate of growth than the -naturally branched 
trees. Other experiments confirmed the theory and showed 
among other things that the difference in branches and leaves 
had more effect on growth than the use or lack of manure. 

As to methods of inducing branching, topping will at once sug- 
gest itself, but Mr. Gallagher points out that this plan has serious 
objection. His plan is stripping the young tree of its leaves— 
not by picking, but by cutting—leaving the petiole attached to 
the tree. In a few days this drops off and a young branch de- 
velops in the leaf scar, the result being a fine, well-balanced 
head. He does not believe in excessive pruning, but thinks the 
branches settle the question themselves in the survival: of :the 
fittest. He thinks branches should be allowed from 7 feet up- 
ward. There is no light gained for the leaves by stilting the 
crown a few feet. He says if the time comes that the plantation 
as a whole needs light the remedy is not to cut out branches 
but trees. 

Mr. Gallagher says: “Topping should be done, if done at all, 
before the trees are two years old. The top should be -cut off 
with a sloping cut, which should be immediately tarred. The cut 
should be made in the uppermost whorls of leaf tfaces, and 
not necessarily at ten feet high, but in the best: place nearest 
to ten feet. Thus A-is made at the right placé, Bis not. 





This brings us to the subject of thinning, which is considered 
in a paper by Mr. E. B. Skinner. -In the matter of close plant- 
ing the experience of the rubber grower is not analagous to 
that of the northern fruit grower, a fact which had to be learned 
by hard experience. With the latter the produce of the young 
trees is as good as the old and the whole field may be swept 
clear at comparatively low cost. But with rubber, immediate 
returns are the least and, as the planting is for not less than a 
lifetime, the future of the big trees is the first consideration. 
Careful experiment shows conclusively that the yield, pound for 
pound, is better on widely planted than on closely planted equal 
areas, and of this, according to Mr. Skinner, at least 10 per 
cent. more is No. 1 rubber. In addition, he shows, conclusively 
meeting arguments to the contrary, that the cost of harvesting 
per acre is less with wide than with close plantings. In the 
beginning Mr. Skinner would plant about 100 trees per acre, and 
these he would reduce not by cutting out rows, but by selection 
for elimination of the least shapely or thrifty, and after bearing 
has begun, of the least productive trees. Always he would have 
the end in view that the remaining trees must have all the light 
and air they need. When the elimination of a tree is decided 
upon he would have it out and done with. The system of pol- 
larding or cutting away the top and tapping the dying stump, 
he says, does not pay for the labor and nuisance entailed. 

The subject of “Seed Selection” is treated by Dr. P. J. S. 
Cramer, Chief of the Plant Breeding Station at Buitenzorg. 
The points he makes are briefly summarized and are as follows: 
Choose seeds from old trees whose qualities have Seen tested 
by long experience. Choose, of course, the best from every point 
of view, yield, health, size and sturdiness. Do not tap the frees 
selected as seed bearers; let them put all their energies into 
giving strength and vitality to the seeds. If possible have one 
part of the plantation set aside for seed bearing and cut out all 
inferior trees so that there will be no deterioration by cross fer- 
tilization. Use seeds from your own plantation; what you want 
is not only seeds from trees which produce well, but which will 
produce well under the peculiar conditions of your plantation. 
If it is not possible to furnish your own seeds get them from a 
similarly located plantation and from trees of known history. 

Several papers treat of diseases of Hevea and the best means 
of counteracting them, but that of H. Colenbrander is of par- 
ticular interest in telling how vigorous and courageous treat- 
ment saved a plantation of 3-year old trees infected with Fomes 
Semitostus, the white root fungus disease. In this case the usual 
work of freeing the soil from infection was carried out, but by 
the time it was done nearly all the trees were infected. 

In the drastic treatment which was administered to the most 
badly infected the trees were actually lifted from the ground, 
the tap roots, most of the main roots and all the hair roots were 
removed and the little left thoroughly soaked with disinfectant. 
The trees were left with so little root support that they had to 
be propped up to keep them from. toppling over. The leaves 
dropped off, and of course growth ceased:.while the trees, out of 
their reserve strength, were developing new leaves, new hair 
roots and, finally, a new system of main roots. But the check 
was only temporary, and after 3 months growth was resumed 
with full vigor. It would make an American orchardist rub his 
eyes to learn that the cost of all this work was less than 20 cents 
per tree in American money equivalent. 

The tempting “subject of catch crops is considered in several 
papers, and while all seem to- wish it were possible to realize a 
good revenue from. the ground on which the-young rubber trees 
are maturing, not one is able to. suggest any crop or plan which 
makes any sure promise of profit. 
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the market place. It is by B. J 


Chemist of the Federated Malay 


coagulant used on at least 99 


per cent. of the estates is 


acetic acid, he proceeds to 


lower the colors of those who 


criticise acetic acid as a “chem- 
ical” by informing them that 
it is acetic acid in the smoke 


of the Brazilian native gatherer 
which produces the admirable 
results in coagulation to which 
the 


In the use of this acid care must 


critics have been pointing 


be exercised; like soda in the 


there must be neither 
too little 
concentrated a s 
clots, too dilute 
at all 


phuric acid, but its less cost is 


biscuit, 


nor too much Too 


lution forms 
will not work 


It is possible to use sul 


not held to warrant the risk its 
The 


use involves. latex is 
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States. 


‘Methods of Coagulation and Preparation of Plantation Rub- 
ber” is a paper which cannot fail to interest the rubber man in 
Eaton, Government Agricultural 
After stating that the 
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that rubber is rubber. 
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He says that color is no indication of 
quality; that there is little or no relation between the tensile 
properties of raw rubber and the same rubber in a vulcanized 
state; that the defects of appearance arising from various causes 


and known as oversmoking 
have nothing to do with qual- 
ity, and that the same is true 
of the appearance of small bub- 
bles in the sheet. 

“Labor Conditions in Ma- 
laya,” by Patrick Hadon, will 
give comfort to many uneasy 
consciences disturbed by the 
though of the low wages paid 
to the plantation laborers. Mr. 


Hadon states that the “feed- 
ing, clothing and housing of 
the coolies is, in many in- 


stances, far better than that of 
the poorest classes in Europe” ; 
that they are beginning to in- 
vest in gramaphones and bi- 
cycles, and that the conditions 
surrounding them are “extraor- 
dinarily happy ones compared 





coagulated 40 or 50 gallons at a time, and after four hours is with those existing in the countries from which they are 
removed from the pans. The coagulum is then passed between imported.” 

rollers to expel the greater part of the moisture, placed in racks Space forbids that we should notice the other interesting 
to drain and the sheets are removed to the drying room the papers before us, but all are of high standard. 

Same evening OTHER 

7 Ne Ce ale ee AWARDS AT 
The smudge is BATAVIA 
usually made of EXHIBITION. 
cocoanut husks In recognition 


with the addition 
of indifferent 
and con 
tinues 10 to 14 


days. or 


woods 


slightly 


longer 

The subject of 
smoking and its 
effects are con- 
sidered in the 
foregoing paper, 
and also in one 
by G. Stafford 
Whitby Prob- 
ably there are 
very few whodo 
not believe that 
the dark color 
of rubber is due 
to the particles 
of carbon from 
the smoke. That 
this is not true 
may be seen at 
once in the fact 
that the rubber 


when it leaves the Amazonian fire is still nearly white and that 
It is now practically certain that the 
datkenitig is Caused by an oxidizing enzyme present in the latex 
and*it$ action on certain oxidizable substances naturally present 
The ad- 


it darkens afterward 


Tue Beautirut Botanica Garpens, Burtenzorc, JAvA. 


in the latex; but which'may bé added to by the smoke. 


dition of sodium bisulphite to! the latex ‘neutralizes ‘this enzyme, 
with>the result ofa ‘very pale rubber. 
smoked | rubbtr yi: /undeubtedlyn preferable taisumsrhoked and ato 
tributes jt ini pard afi idastitd thoqwarmébe od thechéary ismicHe. 12 
Some of Mr. Whitby’s remarks might be summariaed/ by saying 


Mr.» Whitby’ thinks: 'that:o 
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rubber 
tutes, a diploma 
of honor was 
awarded to 
Henry C. Pear- 
son, editor of 
this publication. 

As already 
recorded, THE 
INDIA RUBBER 
WorLp cup was 
given by the jury 
to the Belgian 
Colonial Minis- 
try for the best 
exhibit of wild 
rubber. 

For rubber 
washing, créping 
and sheeting ma- 
chinery, the firm 
of David Bridge 


& Co., Limited; Castleton): Manchester, England; received the 
highest award, a diploma of hortor. 
vulcanizing installation. ‘for’ testing. stations ‘the "sainé ° company 


Por’a complete'experimental 
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dwottiagb epastruicteed aay appreveditry dienid prineigleso dio 
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The omission from the list of honors, in connection with the 
organization of the recent Batavia Rubber Exhibition and Con- 
gress, of Mr. J. Lieftinck, secretary of the undertaking and one 
of the hardest workers for its success, is resented by planters 
throughout the archipelago, and it is proposed, according to the 
“Straits Times,” to show recognition of his services to the plant- 
ing community by a suitable presentation. 

MANURING EXPERIMENTS WITH HEVEA. 

In a report issued by the International Rubber Congress and 
Exhibition for 1914 at Batavia, Dr. A. J. Ultee presents the fol- 
lowing summary of manuring experiments with Hevea made in 
Java: 

No manuring experiments have been made yet in which the 
yield of rubber of manured trees was compared with that of 
control trees. 

The increase in circumference of the stem has always been 
taken as a measure for the results, so that it is difficult to form 
a judgment on the advantage of manuring. The experiments 
in Java, four in all, were, with the exception of a single one, not 
complete; they did not extend further than the comparison of 
full manuring or of a single manuring substance with un- 
.manured control trees. For the rest they satisfied the condi- 
tions which must be applied to such experiments. 

In two cases no effect of the manure was noticed; in the other 
two an increase in circumference, although not considerable, 
was distinctly observed. 

LIGHT COLORED RUBBER. 

In a similar report Dr. Ultee makes the following observations 
regarding light colored rubber: 

Although with a single exception there is no relation between 
the color and the quality of rubber, the light colored product 
always fetches a higher price. 

The color is a result of an oxidation process which is accel- 
erated by the enzymes present in the latex. By rendering the 
enzymes jinactive or by adding reducing substances this reaction 
may: be prevented, while it will proceed less quickly if the rubber 
is soon dried. 

The enzymes may be rendered inactive by heating the latex or 
the rubber for 15 minutes to 80 degs. Centigrade (176 degrees 
Fahrenheit). In Java this process has practically been aban- 
doned and replaced by treating the latex with sodium bisulphite 
(NaH SO,). 

That, this does no harm to the quality of_the rubber has been 
proved pretty certainly by testing the vulcanized product and by 
viscosity determinations. The only drawback is that rubber 
treated with bisulphite dries more slowly, so that one has to be 
careful in its application. 

About artificial drying, no new points of view have recently 
been expressed. Whether the quality of the rubber deteriorates 
by quick drying has still to be proved. 





According to “Der Seifen Fabrikant,” the surplus rubber 
tree seed from the plantations in the East is to be sent to 
England, where the oil it contains will be €xtracted by crush- 
ing. This oil, of which the seed, according to our German 
contemporary, contains 42.3..per cent., resembles linseed oil 
in appearance and odor and like it is a drying oil. Experi- 
ments show. that it makes an excellent soft soap and for this 
purpose it+is proposed to use it. 

The -‘Tijdschrift voor Nijverheid en Landbouw in Neder- 
landsch-Indié” has issued a speciah number deyoted to the 1914 
Rubber,.,Congress -held; .at Batavia last Fall and covering the 
events and achievements of the congress.day.by day. |. The book- 
letis neatly,gotten up and well: written: ; It; gives special attention 


\. (te the, meetings |and the addresses of the inotable scientists who 
-ogatheted at Batatiazd disduss! the;:latest progress in the rubbers: facturers, alk classified -and, indexed for ;immediate néferience. 
tee world. o) The addresseswdealth with osabjéets’ such as diseases ofits hit iso d0 Fourth Edition) >tompiled bp Olnéeyt Hdugh> wnd"pub- 
‘> 6Hee@de, experinients witht fertilized, teducing:the tostrieficrubber, lished bys The Fohaston Export Phttishinis Cuig 17! Bartery Place, 
and other iptactical and, stientific, aspects: of the industtinw)  sciWew!Yorksiamur od isigim edtestet eydidW 1M to smoc 


MORE MONOGRAPHS ON RUBBER INDUSTRY. 
Two more of the interesting hand-books which -the “Gummi 
Zeitung” is publishing on the various aspects of the rubber in- 


‘ dustry have appeared. 


The first is “Hartgummi und Hartgummi-Ersatz,” by In- 
genieur A. Regler: : 

Hard rubber in its many forms has played of late a very large 
part in the world’s trade. Of course a great many of the manu- 
facturing processes in the production of hard rubber goods are 
secret and carefully guarded by their owners. This refers not 
only to real hard rubber, but possibly even more to substitutes, 
of which a number have gained international fame. In this 
hand-book the author gives a short description of the different 
methods employed in the manufacture of hard rubber substi- 
tutes, dividing the treatment into two classes—the dry and the 
wet method. Substitutes, however, occupy only a small part of 
the book, the main part being taken up with hard rubber proper. 
It is, of course, impossible to describe intimately the different 
chemical and technical processes in the production of hard rub- 
ber, and only a short outline is given. The manufacture of 
hard rubber dust out of old, hard rubber waste is given consid- 
erable space. Especially interesting are the articles on the manu- 
facture of hard rubber goods of every description. This book, 
like the remainder of the series, is noteworthy for the clear 
presentation of facts and the elimination of unessential matter. 

The second booklet is “Die Reparatur von Autopneumatiks,” 
by Paul Scharffenroth. 

This eleventh volume aims to serve as a practical guide to 
auto tire repairers. It should prove especially useful at the 
present moment in Germany, when private owners ef motor 
cars have to be content with the defective tires allowed them 
by the military authorities. Quite apart, however, from the 
necessities of the present moment, auto tire repairing has be- 
come a considerable industry during the last few years in Ger- 
many, and many workmen have found tire repairing and the 
erection of little shops for this purpose the stepping stone to 
independence. According to the author, a repair shop can be 
started in Germany with a very small initial: outlay. A well- 
equipped shop would require about $1,500. The hints given and 
the rules laid down in the volume are of 4 practical character, 
and the author does: not waste much time with scientific ex- 
planations, but carifinés |himself to practical information. Of 
course, ‘the book does not bring out anything new or startling. 
All the advice given is along orthodox lines. The advantage to 
the reader lies in the fact that everything is.clearly and plainly 
presented. There is a chapter on mistakes in repairing. The 
chapter on hot vulcanization is farticularly. well illustrated. 
Other illustrations show the beginner how ‘a cover can easily 
be turned inside out. One chapter deals with tools and gives 
advice as to their selection. 





THE AMERICAN EXPORT TRADE DIRECTORY. 

This book .gives.a complete list of the export commission 
houses, foreign buyers, manufacturets’ export agents, foreign 
exchange banks and marine insurance. companies in all the prin- 
cipal ports of the United. States. It is divided into twelve parts. 
The first part, which fills 200 pages, is devoted to an alphabetical 
list of the export commission houses in New York, the, branch 
offices in, that city of foreign concerns, and the export houses in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other ports. 

Part 8 gives a complete review of the steamship service from 
American ports to foreign: countries. Part 10 contains..a; list of 
the consuls of foreign countries in the United: States... 4. 

There jis a good deal of other formation of interést to manu- 
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Fifteenth Annual National Automobile Show. 





tik Fifteenth Annual National Automobile Show, held at the 
- Grand Central Palace, January 2-9, was well attended and 
the exhibits were unusual both in number and interest. 
rhere were shown 528 cars, ranging in price from $295 to $6,000 
81 different makes of gasolene vehicles and 6 of electrics. 
There were 13 motorcycle exhibits and 236 of accessories. The 
aggregate value of the exhibits was estimated at $3,560,000. 


TIRES AND ACCESSORIES 

Automobile tires and their accessories, of course, formed the 
chief item of interest to the rubber trade. The following tire 
equipment was noted on cars in the exhibits of twelve prominent 
manufacturers: Fisk, Federal, Firestone, Goodrich, Goodyear, 
Kelly-Springfield, Pennsylvania and United States. Many of the 
companies had attractive and instructive displays. 

The Braender Rubber & Tire Co., of Rutherford, New Jersey, 
exhibited its new “Bull Dog” non-skid tire, an illustration of 
which appeared on page 154 of the December number of this 
publication. 

The Brown Scientific Tube, a tire tube that is self-closing 
when punctured, was shown by Story & Reed, of New York. 

Dayton Airless tires, which are neither solid nor pneumatic, 


The Dreadnaught Tire & Rubber Co., of New York, had the 
largest and most complete exhibit devoted exclusively to tires. 
This company features the patented Dreadnaught Vacuum 
Tread non-skid “that has the grip to it.” It is made of the best 
material, double frictioned, and has a heavy pure gum cushion, 
single cure molded tread. All Dreadnaught tires are guaranteed 
for 5,000 miles and to be free from defects of material and 
workmanship, and each tire bears a serial number. 

The Essex Rubber Co., of Trenton, New Jersey, had an ef- 
fective display of its Essex red inner tubes, patches, plasters, 
reliners, etc. 

The Globe never-skid tire and red inner tubes were exhibited 


by the Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co. of Trenton, 
New Jersey. 
The Gordon tire, manufactured by the Gordon Tire Co., of 


under the “Tri-Angle” brand and a 4,000-mile 
guarantee, was shown by the Ireland Rubber Co, of New York. 

The Leather Tire Goods Co., of Niagara Falls, New York, 
showed Woodworth tire treads and “Easyon” tire chains. 

The Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
exhibited a complete line of tires and inner tubes. The company 
specializes in hand-made products, tires in all sives for all styles 
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5—Rubber Spring Bumpezs. 6—Rubber Fender. 


i—Rubber Tires Rubber Inner Tubes. 3—-Rubber Reliners. 4—Rubber ere Demountable Flaps. 
7—Rubberized Lamp Cover. 8—Rubber Gasket. 9—Rubber Fan Belt. 10—Rubber Radiator Hose. 11—Dynamo Rubber Insulation. 12—Magneto 
Rubber Insulation. 13—Magneto Hard Rubber Connections. 14—Electric Starter Rubber Insulation. 15—Wind Shield Rubber Channel. 16—Hard 
Rubber Switch Bases 1?—Hard Rubber Switch Connections. 18—Rubber Pedals. 19—Hard Rubber Steering Wheel. 20—Hard Rubber Control] 
Buttons. 21—Rubber Insulated Control Wires. 22—Rubber Matting. 23—Rubber Door Bumpers. 24—Hard Rubber Door Handles. 25—Rubber 
26—Hard Rubber Door Handles. 27—Ru Door Bumpers. 28—Rubber Matting. 29—Rubberized Top. 30—Rubberized 


Running Board Matting. 
Side Curtains. 31—Rubberized Boot. 32—Spa 
Cover. 36—Storage Battery Rubber Insulation. 
40—Rubber Bucket. 41—-Rubber Cement. 42—Rubber Tire Tape. 
46—Rubber Tubing. 47—Rubber Pump Connections. 48—Rubber Packing. 


re Rubber Tire. 


and which carry a guarantee of 8,000 miles on light cars and 
5,000 miles on heavy cars, were exhibited by the Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., of Dayton, Ohio. 

The Double Fabric Tire Co., of Auburn, Indiana, showed their 
‘Double Rubber” inner tube, made of multiple plies of alternate 
red and gray rubber. They also exhibited the “Interlock” inner 
tube, Gray inner tubes, Red liners, “Jumbo” and “Adjustable 
Hook-On” outer boots. They claim to be the largest concern in 
the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of tire rein- 
forcements and tubes. 


33—Rubberized Tire Cover. 
37—Electric Gear Shift hubber Insulation. 
43—Rubber Cementless 


34—Hard Rubber Rear Lamp. 35—Rubberized Lamp 


38—Rubber Blow-Out Patches. 39—Rubber Tire Boot. 
Patches. 44—Rubber Repair Stock. 45—Rubber Lugs. 
49—Rubber Brake Lining. 50—Tire, New. 51—Rubber Valve Bases. 


of rims, in angle and smooth treads. Its inner tubes are made 
in six and nine plies, by which possible flaws are corrected. 

A tire of novel tread construction which includes a dual 
cushion tread, triple arch tread, staggard tread and the vacuum 
cup idea, was the “Mussinan” éxhibited by the Mussinan Tire 
Co., of New York. The object of this construction is to minimize 
skidding, punctures and blow outs. e 

The Rubber Tire Accessories Co., of New York, distributers 
of Dixie tires, made by the Dixie Tire & Rubber Co., of New 
York, and also of “Pyramid,” “Red Wing,” “Silver Grey” and 
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“Isbest” inner tubes, made by the Greensburg Tire & Rubber Co., 
of Greensburg, Pennsylvania, had an exhibit of the output of 
these concerns. 

An attractive and enterprising display was that of the Ruther- 
ford Rubber Co., of Rutherford, New Jersey. Here could be seen 
the actual building up of a tire casifg by an expert tire maker. 
Frictioned fabric cut on the bias to length was applied to a core 
mounted on the ugual tire jack. The beads were applied in the 
usual manner, followed by the breaker strip and the tread, 
affording the layman an excellent object lesson in tire building. 

It goes without saying that no automobilist can afford to be 
without an inner tube repair kit. The Samson Repair Plug Kit 
centers about strong metal discs covered with rubber. One is 
placed on the inside and the other on the outside of the puncture 
and they are screwed tightly together, making a complete repair. 
Exhibited by Stevens & Co., New York. 

The Standard Woven Fabric Co., of Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, showed a well-made rubber fan belt, rubber lined fire hose 
and a new brand of tire tape. 

An interesting tire consisting of an outer casing and an inner 
tube, the whole called the Steel Pneumatic Tire, was exhibited. 
It is guaranteed against punctures, blow outs, rim cuts, etc. Thi 
casing is similar to the usual type except that the beads are 
omitted and the thickness of the tread materially increased. The 
tube is made up of a number of sections, each containing a steel 
cylinder in which a fixed air pressure is automatically maintained 
by the movement of the wheel on the road. There is a piston 
to each cylinder which inflates the tire automatically. Shown 
by the Steel Pneumatic Tube & Tire Co., of New York. 

Chas. O. Tingley & Co., of Rahway, New Jersey, exhibited a 
complete line of automobile and cycle sundries. Under their 
brand C. O. T. are hook-on and laced boots, the regular inside 
patch and a special one for Ford cars. There were also patches 
that sick and cementless patches in red and gray, rubber-rimmed 
goggles, gas tubing, lamp connectors and cement in tubes. 

The Vail Rubber Co., of Chicago, showed general motor tire 
accessories, as, for example, Dyke’s Ever-Stick Reliners—a com- 
plete inside reinforcement made of five-ply fabric vulcanized to- 
gether on the bias; the molded reliner made of four-ply fabric; 
Dyke’s Never Creep Double Lock and Lace-On outer boots, etc. 

At the booth of the Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co., of 
Jersey City, New Jersey, was a complete line of auto accessories 
and repair stock. Their “Ideal” red tube is made by a special 
process, and each tube is packed in a strong duck bag to prevent 
chafing and damage. 

The K. C. “No-Stretch” boot is a steel studded leather and 
rubber accessory that is guaranteed for 2,000 miles. By com- 
bining rubberized tire fabric, stretched by a special process, with 
prepared leather, water resisting and wearing qualities are ob- 
tained. It is quickly applied by hooks which fit under the clinch- 
ing ring. Shown by The Western Tire & Rubber Co., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

A. W. Rossen & Co., New York, exhibited Woodworth studded 
treads, intended to prevent punctures and protect tires from road 
wear and skidding. These are easily applied and prolong the life 
of the tire. The Woodworth ventilated rubber tread is a steel 
studded tread that has an annular protecting strip made of rub- 
ber reinforced with fabric, to prevent punctures. All these 
leather tread specialties are reinforced on the inside with strong 
waterproof fabric. 


AUTO TOP FABRICS. 


Top fabrics in increasing quantities are being produced to meet 
the rapidly developing demand, and several displays were made 
by manufacturers of this waterproof material. A very com- 
prehensive exhibit of mackintoshed cloths, auto leathers or 
rubber cloths was that of the L. J. Mutty Co., of Boston. 
Their “Numotor” cloth, which is new, is made in single and 
double texture to match the auto top. All of these dotble -tex- 


ture fabrics are interlined with one of three grades of rubber 
coating, “Bulldog,” “Superior” and “Standard.” The Bulldog in 
particular is guaranteed absolutely waterproof and non-separable. 
The standard is for curtains, seat covers, etc. 

An exhibit of material for automobile top coverings, guaranteed 
absolutely waterproof without time limit in any climate and 
under all circumstances, was that of the F. S. Carr Co. of 
Boston, manufacturers of the “Neverleek” top covering. 

The Laidlaw line of automobile fabrics shown by Laidlaw 
Co., Inc. New York, embraces a complete assortment’ of pat- 
terns and textures. The Laidlaw “Storm King” top covering is 
a rubber surfaced, rubber interlined top cloth made in bright or 
dull finish, long straight grain or pebble grain. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 

Pedal pads for all makes of cars were shown by the Auto Pedal 
Pad Co., of New York, their “Perfection” pads being especially 
in evidence. 

The Gabriel Wind Shield Cleaner is a rubber squeegee ar- 
ranged on the wind shield. The pull of a string removes any 
moisture collected on the glass. It is made by the Gabriel Horn 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Another novelty is the “J. H.” tonneau or rear seat shield. 
It is made of glass and rubberized fabric. It is adjustable and 
can be folded, occupying little space when not in use. It is 
manufactured solely by Mutual Auto Accessories Co. of America, 
New York. 

Herz’s Tape Grip Ring is not rubber, but is associated with it. 
The ring and a short length of tape make a practical connection 
between rubber hose and metal pipe. It is simple and easily 
attached or disconnected. Herz & Co., New York. 

Charles E. Miller, of New York, exhibited the well known 
line of specialties and auto accessories manufactured by this 
enterprising firm. 

A very practical auto bucket made of the finest quality of 
maroon rubber, cloth lined—the product of Whitall Tatum Co., 
New York—attracted much interest. 

A great variety of molded articles in either black or brown, 
highly polished or dull finish, used in electric insulation and 
apparatus was shown by the Essex Rubber Co., of Trenton, New 
Jersey. Automobile radiator filler caps, switch buttons, handles 
and bases, steering wheels, handles for cutlery and many other 
articles made of Condensite were also shown. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


There were many novelties shown not made of rubber, and 
some which depend for their usefulness on hose, tubing or a 
rubber gasket. 

Among the exhibits of manufacturers closely associated with 
the rubber trade, but not engaged in the production of rubber 
goods, one of the most notable was that made by the Cutler- 
Hammer Clutch Co., of Milwaukee, manufacturers of the 
magnetic clutch and brake used in most of the large rubber mills. 

Another was the Westinghouse exhibit where there was an 
electric device for nearly every need. For the automobile and 
garage there were battery charging ottfits, tire vulcanizers, small 
motors for driving tools, starting, lighting and ignition systems. 

Several of the vulcanizer companies displayed their wares, in- 
cluding Henry Adams & Co., of Chicago; the Marvel Auto 
Supply Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, who showed two models, A and 
C, intended respectively for small repair and for repairs on large 
tire casings; the Positive Tire Vulcanizing Co., of Davenport, 
Iowa, who exhibited two portable vulcanizers, one for repair- 
ing inner tubes and the other for mending surface injuries to 
casings, etc.; the C. A. Shaler Co., of Waupun, Wisconsin, 
whose exhibit included the well known Vul-Kit vulcanizer and 
also the Tube-Kit, Cycle-Kit and Ford-Kit. 

The Autoped Co. of America, New York, covers the field of 
the bicycle, motorcycle and the horse vehicle combined. It is 
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portable, motor driven and has two wheels, with carrying plat- 
form below .the axles. The passenger balances himself on this 
platform by means of the steering bar and handles, in which are 
the controls ‘of the self-contained motor mounted on the front 
wheel. 

The Newmastie Co., of New York, had tire filler on view. 

\ number of.the rim manufacturers showed their line—the 
Ashley Wire Wheel & Rim Co., the General Rim Co., of New 
York, and the Standard Welding Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. Edelmann & Co., of Chicago, showed tire gages. 

A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., ot Brooklyn, showed the full line of 
valves, tire pressure gages, etc., manufactured and sold under 
their well and favorably known brand. 

The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., of CleveJand, displayed a 
new tire instrument for removing and replacing clincher tires. 


THE AUTOMOBILE SALON FOR 1915. 


HE Automobile Importers’ Alliance, Inc., held an Auto- 
mobile Salon in the ballroom of the Hotel Astor, Jan- 
uary 2-9, where many of the foreign cars were exhibited. 

The Canadian Dunlop tires shown at this exhibition were 
the Traction Tread, a real anti-skid tire, the Cross-Groove 
tread for all-year-round use, and the Dunlop “All-Red” inner 
tube. The virtues of these tires are set forth in claims for 
perfect traction, minimum punctures, more resiliency and 
anti-skidding. 

Another tire of novel tread design is the Faure never-skid. 
These are made with reinforced casings and are furnished 
in over-size and double-over-size interchangeable sizes. 

The Hardman Tire & Rubber Co., of Belleville, New Jersey, 
exhibited their single cure wrapped tread tire with the sure 
grip tread. The manufacturers lay special stress upon the 
process by which the tire is manufactured—the best of material 
and the final cure 

While Michelin tires were in evidence in the equipment of 
several of the exhibits, there was no special display of this 
well known product. The anti-skid leather tread tire with 
steel studs is a well made and practical looking tire. There 
were also cars equipped with Firestone, Goodrich, Silvertown 
Cord and other standard makes of American tires. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINEERS. 


N connection with the annual meeting of the Society of 
| Automobile Engineers, held in New York, January 6-7, 
the standards committee of that organization at its meeting 
considered and approved the reports of 14 different commit- 
tees bearing on the question of standardizing different auto- 
mobile parts, including some of notable interest to manufac- 
turers of rubber tires 

Among these reports was one on a new schedule of tire and rim 
sizes, presented by the pleasure car and commercial car 
divisions of ‘the standards committee. This schedule, the re- 
sult of prolonged tabor, will specially interest tire makers 
because of its simplification of theif business. In place of 
the almost endless range of tire sizes, manufacturers are now 
called wpon to produce amd stock, the following schedule of 
nine sizés; adapted for rims of 30 x 3 to 38 x 5% inches, 
inclusive, had been prepared by the divisions, together with a 
list of: nine Sodd or oversize tires, intended for use only by 
consuméré who are desirous of incfeasing the tire capacity 
of nda cars beyond thatsintended by the builder.. The new 
sched ich was ‘igglided in thé report of the; pleasure 
cars d fstad by Ma EP R. Halk ofithe Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber; Gav was adapted, without, discussion by the general 
meeting and has been endorsed by the Clincher Automobile 
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Tire Manufacturers’ Association. With its nine sizes each, of 
tires and rims, it is designed to take the place of a list of 
more than 50 sizes of tires. 


Even tire Odd or 
sizes for oversize tires 
manufacturers (for con- 
Rim sizes. ahd consumers. sumers only). 
wD x 3 3 x 3 31 x 3% 
30 x 3% 30 x 3% 31 x 4 
32 x 3% 32. x 3% 33 x 4 
32x 4 32 x4 33 x 4% 
34x 4 34x 4 35 x 4% 
34x 4% 34x 4% 35 x 5 
36 x 4% 36 x 4% ax 5 
36x 5 36 x § 37 x 5% 
38 x 5% 38 x 5% 39 x 6 


A new 36 x 5-inch rim, not previously recommended, iden- 
tical with the present 4%4-inch or F section rim, is included 
in the schedule, its width, between flanges, being halfway 
between the present 44-inch or F section and the 54-inch 
or G section rims. Its tire seat diameter will be the same as 
the present 36 x 5 (26 inches) and the rim will receive any 
36 x 5 tire at present on the market or manufactured. The 
oversize, 37 x 5% tire, can be used with this rim much better 
than with the old 36 x 5 narrow width rim. 

A paper on “The Pros and Cons of Tire Inflation,” pre- 
pared by Charles B. Whittelsey, secretary and factory man- 
ager of the Hartford Rubber Works Co., conveyed some im 
portant information on the functions of the pneumatic tire, 
showing how its efficiency ds a shock-absorber was dependent 
wholly on its proper capacity and inflation, i. e., its inter- 
position of a large enough and sufficiently resilient air cushion 
between the vehicle and the roadway. As promoting, this 
condition the author favors the oversize tire. 

The importance of proper inflation is referred to also from 
the standpoint of tire durability,.a tire inflated to the right 
degree being not only less liable to punctures, blowouts 
end other tire troubles, but also protected against the ex- 
cessive wear due to undue flexing, 12 or 14 per cent. of its 
sectional diameter being quoted as the maximum extent to 
which a tire should flatten at the point of contact, to give 
good service. There is, moreover, less heat developed in a 
tire of the right size and inflation, an important factor in its 
longevity. Tables showing the extent to which tires of various 
diameters should be inflated and the size of tire to be used 
for different loads, add to the practical value 6f this paper. 

Another paper in which the manufacturer of rubber tires 
will be ‘nterested is by R. B. Mudge and deals with the ob- 
ject ot “Wood Wheels vs. Wire Wheels.” As a result of 
various tests made, the writer claims that the: wood wheel, 
on account of greater resiliency, is more conducive to tire 
durability than the wire wheel. On the other hand, a paper 
entitled “Wire Wheels or Wood Wheels,” treating in detail 
with the results of tests made with the two styles of wheels, 
by George W. Houk, is offered by the author as justifying a 
claim of 30 per cent. gain in service in favor of the wire wheel. 

As the nature of the papers and.reports above referred -to 
will sufficiently show, the proceedings of the meeting were 
of a character to interest alike the automobile owner and 
consumer of rubber tires, their manufacturer and the student 
of automobile technology. , 
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As a result of the general use of motor vehicles for trans-_ 
portation purposes in the war and the difficulty of keeping ’ 
them shod with rubber tires, ‘the spring ‘wheel is hnding 
extensive use. It is reported that ond order vest the Germatt ~ 
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Some American Automobile Tire oe 


PENNSYLVANIA. No-Rim-Cut. Quaker City. HENDRIE. ARROW. Fisk. NASSAU. Daisy. Vacuum Cup. 
GLOBE. KISMET. Trusty. EMPIRE. SAFETY. Souerecee. Country Roap. MILLER. PULLMAN... CONGRESS. 





TYRIAN, FIRESTONE. BaILey. 1 MPERIAL. 





. Mattese Cross. Z1c-Zac. 

















DayTOon. NATIONAL. PARAMOUNT. INDIANA. Capitot. DEFIANCE. GRIPWELL. CONVERSE. Lyon. BATAVIA. 
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, q | 4 T 
SAVAGE. Coe. Gorpon. Worm. MANSFIELD. VAcuUM Bar. AJAX. EMPIRE. STAGGARD. 
SPECIAL. FALLS. Mattson. HEMISPHERE. DimpLe. SWINEHART. FALLs. Traction. CARSPRING. 
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contains accounts of a number of analyses of rubber goods 

made to determine whether there were any substances 
present of a nature injurious to persons comifg in contact with 
them. Nursing nipples were particularly examined. The report 
says: “Bearing in mind the conditions of the infant’s mouth, 
it is undesirable that antimony be present. Lead, arsenic and 
mercury should be absent. Magnesium zinc and clay are less 
undesirable, anc barytes are probably harmless.” Antimony -and 
Venetian red were noted, in addition to zinc oxide. No lead, 
arsenic or mercury were found. Generally speaking, the samples 
were found to be quite harmless. 


BR ciiien No. 96 of the United States Hygienic Laboratory 


DETERMINING THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF CAOUTCHOUC. 

C. Harries, of the University of Kiel, and Otto Lichtenberg, 
working quite independently, have been studying this question 
by producing halides with hydrochloric acid and regenerating 
the rubber by use of pyridine, then forming the ozonides. Vari- 
ous other compounds have been produced. Harries concludes 
from this and previous work (see “Berichte,” Vol. 46, pages 733 
and 2590; “Chemical Abstracts,” 1914, page 260; “Journal of 
the Society of Chemical Industry,” 1913, page 983; “Annalen,” 
Vol. 406, 1914, page 173, and 1913, page 395; “Gummi-Zeitung,” 
November, 1913, page 168; “Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry,” 1913, pages 203 and 264; also “Chemical Abstracts” 
of 1913, pages 346, 1502, 1986 and 2860) that the theory of the 
8 carbon ring must be abandoned and that raw rubber is not 
1.5 di-methyl clyclo-octadiene, but that the. molecule must be 
much larger, with at least 20 carbon atoms. 

Lichtenst@im seems to get about the same results (“Chemischer 
Zeitung,” 1914, page 124). The work of both these authors is ab- 
stracted in “Chemical Abstracts,” January 20, 1915, as is that of 
Caspari on osmosis, referred to in THe InpiIA Rupper Wor p, 
October, 1914, page 17. An abstract of an article on vulcanizing 
rubber shoes, from the “Gummi Zeitung,” will be found in the 
same volume, and also a description of a friction testing machine 
by J.'M. Bieber. 

R. B. Rice has obtained Canadian patent No. 158,899 for vul- 
canizing under pressure. Later we refer to other patents along 
this line. 

In the “Journal of the American Chemical Society” for De- 
cember, 1914, page 2468, there is a record of studies by G. N. 
Lewis and M. Randal on “The Free Energy of the Various 
Forms of Sulphur.” The article begins with the statement that 
“no other element is many forms as 
sulphur.” 

This seems to be largely made up of calculations based on the 
experiments of others, who are quoted. It will be of interest to 
those who are studying the functions of sulphur in vulcanization. 

The January issue of the “Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry” contains, on page 21, an article by Morris 
Weiss, of the Barrett laboratories, on “The Determination of 
Specific Gravities of Tars, Oils and_Pitches.”. On page 34 is an 
article describing a method of determining the unsaponifiable 
matter in ether extracts. This was developed by the Texas 
experimental station. 


known to occur in so 


SOME NEW PATENTS RELATING TO RUBBER. 

David Spence, of Akron, Ohio, who assigns to The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., has received United States patent No. . 1,122,653 
for dyeing rubber. The claim is for “treating rubber with an 
aromatic amin in aqueous solution, then subjecting to a dye- 
forming bath.” That is, the raw rubber is treated with aniline 
oil till some of the oil has been absorbed; then, by use of nitrites, 
the aniline is fixed on the fibre, and when treated with beta- 
naphthol-sodium salt, for example, will develop a blood-red 
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color. Recently (THe Inpia Rusper Worip, November, 1914, 
page 67, and December, 1914, page 130) comprehensive patents 
for the use of coal tar dyes have been granted Beyer & Co. 

Lewis Carter Warner, who assigns to the Beacon Falls Rubber 
Shoe Co., of Beacon Falls, Connecticut, has received United 
States patent No. 1,122,824, which claims the vulcanization of 
rubber shoes by subjecting them first to a vacuum, then to 
pressure, and afterwards vulcanizing. Quite recently (THE 
InpiA Rupser Word, November, 1914, page 95) a patent was 
issued which comprised a system of vulcanizing under vacuum. 

Herbert W. Kugler, of Akron, Ohio, who assigns to the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., has obtained United States patent No. 
1,124,920 for a process of reclaiming rubber, which: consists in 
heating under pressure with alkali and aniline (THe Inp1a 
Ruspper Worn, October, 1913, page 37, and August, 1914, 
page 622). 

Leo Dart, who assigns to the Electro-Chemical Rubber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., has obtained United States patent No. 1,120,795 
for rubber-coated articles and method of producing the same. 
The essence of the invention seems to be in putting bismuth or 
its alloys on the surface of the metal, which allows the rubber 
to be vulcanized thereon. In United States patent No. 1,120,794 
the same inventor makes the above claims for antimony. 

Otto Rohm, of Darmstadt, has obtained United States patent 
No. 1,121,134 for process of making rubber substitute, which 
consists in vulcanizing any acrylic acid ester. 

ANALYSIS OF RUBBER. ‘ 

In the November, 1914, issue of the “Chemical Engineer,” the 
methods used by the Armour Institute of Technology for the 
analysis of rubber are detailed in full. 

The analysis of raw rubber is first taken up and the sampling 
methods used are described. While it is recommended that large 
samples be made by mixing a great number of small samples 
taken from various parts of the whole lot, no definite process 
of procedure is outlined. 

Voisture: The rubber is dried in a vacuum desiccator over 
sulphuric acid, with weighings extending over several days, but 
it is recommended that for technical work, drying in a stream 
of gas be used, notwithstanding that gas is absorbed by the rub- 
ber to some extent. It is maintained that concordant results 
are what is required rather than absolute exactness. 

Estimation of Resins: This is made by acetone extraction in 
a modified Wiley-Soxhlet apparatus, first wrapping the samples 
in cheese-cloth in which it is afterwards weighed after five 
hours’ drying at 90 degrees C. in hydrogen. The extract, after 
driving off acetone, is saponified. The unsaponifiable matter is 
extracted in a separatory funnel with ether. The ether extract 
of unsaponifiable matter is dried and taken up in alcohol, and 
the waxy hydrocarbons are frozen out with ice and salt. They 
are dissolved in chloroform, dried and weighed. This is called 
the resins. 

Determination of Insoluble Matter: A sample of one-half 
gram to one gram is weighed and dissolved in a graduated 
cylinder with benzol in about two days. The solution is made up 
to 200 C. C.,-and after settling, an aliquot part of solution is 
taken off, evaporated to dryness and weighed. The difference 
between this weight and the same proportion of the original 
sample represents the same proportion of insoluble matter. which 
is thus calculated and determined: 

Nitrogen: This is determined by the ordinary Kjeldah 
method. 

Estimation of Ash: Gentle incineration in a muffle is used, 
the residue being weighed. By examining the ash some con- 
clusions can be drawn as to the origin of the rubber. 
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ANALYSIS OF MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS AND RUBBER 
INSULATION. 

Ash: After an acetone extraction the residue is gently ignited 
and weighed, making no corrections for the sulphur. This is 
much simpler than the method recommended by the Joint Rub- 
ber Insulation Committee (“Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry,” January, 1914, page 74). They dissolve the 
residue in Terebene and xylol and filter through tared filter 
paper which is then weighed without incineration. 

Total Sulphur: The sample is treated with nitric acid sat- 
urated with bromine and evaporated to dryness and fused with 
potassium nitrate and sodium carbonate. The sulphate thus 
formed is determined as usual. 

Acetone Extraction: This is performed in a modified Wiley- 
Soxhlet extractor with a sample wrapped in extracted and 
weighed cheese-cloth, as before described. The residue in the 





cheese-cloth is dried in a hydrogen gas current for five hours, 
and the loss of weight is called “acetone extract uncorrected.” 
Saponification and freezing are performed as in crude rubber de- 
termination above. The product is called “waxy hydrocarbons.” 


_It is evident that any rubber resins present would thus be called 


“waxy hydrocarbons.” Sulphur is determined in the saponified 
matter as sulphate. The above method is practically identical 
with that recommended by the Joint Rubber Insulation Com- 
mittee referred to above. But the committee makes a further 
separation into cases “A” and “B.” 

Rubber: The sum of the corrected acetone extract, ash, total 
sulphur and waxy hydrocarbons, is subtracted from 100, and the 
difference is called “Rubber by Difference.” 

A comparison of these methods with those recommended by 
the United States Bureau of Standards may be made by referring 
to THe INprIA Rusper Wortp, December, 1914, page 129. 





A Review of Recent Progress in Rubber Chemistry—lI. 


Contributed. 


The author of this paper, a well known rubber chemist, submitted it, not as in any way a descriptive article, but merely as an 
index of progress during the last two years. To elaborate it and make it a readable article would necessitate the use of many 


hundreds of pages. 


progress in the chemistry of rubber, though there have 

been no striking discoveries which have greatly changed 
rubber manufacture or been of marked commercial importance. 
Perhaps one reason for this has been the fluctuation of price 
in rubber itself and the commercial changes attributable to the 
rapid advance in the use of plantation brands, together with the 
lowering of price and disappearance of many brands of rubber. 

As an instance of this may be cited the immense amount of 
work and money spent on synthetic rubber research while the 
price of Para was around $2 per pound. Another instance is 
the partial disappearance of the deresinating industry, owing to 
the increased price of crude pontianak and scarcity of other 
brands of low grade crude. 

The notable book by C. O. Weber, published in 1902, gave 
English readers the first classified work on the theory and 
practice of rubber chemistry, though much had been published 
before in a desultory way. Since that time general chemistry 
has advanced. Colloid chemistry particularly has received much 
attention, and, as rubber is one of the best examples of a col- 
loid, this advance has helped rubber chemistry. 

‘COLLOID CHEMISTRY. 

Since the publication of the work entitled “Colloids and the 
Ultra-microscope,” by R. Zsigmondy, and translated into Eng- 
lish by Jerome Alexander, this subject has received much at- 
tention, especially as the invention of the ultra-microscope has 
enabled us to actually see the colloid groups. One of the latest 
contributions on this subject from an American authority, Dr. 
Wilder T. Bancroft, is a paper prepared for the meeting of the 
American Chemical Society which was to have taken place in 
Montreal in August. In this he gives a working theory for 
colloid chemistry which may be summarized as follows: 

1. Colloid chemistry differs from ordinary chemistry only 
through the variation resulting from the increasing dispersity of 
one or more phases. 

2. Selective absorption occurs at the surfaces. 

3. Sufficiently finely divided particles which are prevented 
from coalescing will be kept suspended by the Brownian move- 
ment. 

4. Under fixed conditions of peptonization, we get an approxi- 
mately definite limiting concentration corresponding with a 
saturated solution in the case of a true solution. (“Journal of 
Physical Chemistry,” 1914, Vol. 18, p. 549.) 


1) vxeer the last few years there has been considerable 


P. Bary (“Journal of Physical Chemistry,” Vol. 10, p. 437) 
states there are two strict divisions of colloids: Those having the 
power to form gels on account of their great cohesion and 
power to dissolve. These are properly so called. Second, elec- 
trical suspensions. In the case of gels, the conversion into 
miscellz is obtained at a specific increase in volume, independent 
of the nature of the solvent, which may be benzol, chloroform, 
etc. 

In another article this author (Jbid., No. 3) states, “benzine 
penetrates slowly, passing by osmosis into the particles.” 


OSMOSIS AND SWELLING IN SOLVENTS. 

Some recent work has been done along this line. W. A. 
Caspari read a paper before the London Chemical Society in 
which the osmotic properties and physical constants of rubber 
solutions are described. (THe INvIA Russper Wortp, October, 
1914, p. 17.) 

F. Kirchof (THe Inp1a Rupper Wortp, October, 1914, p. 17) 
has made a thorough investigation on the swelling of vulcanized 
rubber. 

VISCOSITY. 

At the Eighth International Congress of Chemistry, J. G. 
Fol, of Delft, presented a paper on the relation of viscosity 
to the amount of resins in Castilloa rubber (Vol. 9, Report of 
the Eighth Congress). This paper was discussed there (/bid., 
Vol. 27) by E. Marckwald, F. H. Hinrichsen, Eaton and others. 
Clayton Beadle and Stevens later discussed this subject. (THe 
Inp1A Rupper Wortp, October, 1914, p. 18.) P. Schidrowitz 
(“Chemical Abstracts,” Vol. 13, p. 3669) has further contributed 
to our knowledge of this subject. R. Gaumt (THe Inp1a Rus- 
BER Worp, August, 1914,-p. 600) has also taken up the subject 
of the viscosity of solutions. F. Kirchof (“Kolloid Zeitung,” 
1914, Vol. 15, p. 30) has made a study of the influence of the 
solvent on the viscosity of rubber solutions. 

In general the viscosity coefficients, it is found, run parallel 
with the numbers which form a measure of the swelling capac- 
ity of the various solvents toward caoutchouc. Solutions in 
haloid compounds, such as carbon tetra-chloride, tetra and penta- 
chlor-ethane, have twice the viscosity of benzol or petroleum 
benzine solutions. Spence and Kratz (Tue Inpia Rusper 
Wor.p) have also contributed to this subject. B. J. Eaton (“India 
Rubber. Journal,” August 16, 1913) has made some investiga- 
tions on viscosity. It may be noted that most of the workers 
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on rubber solutions prefer to use the Ostwald viscosimeter, 
which is so little known in America that the dealers in labora- 


tory supplies neither illustrate nor catalog it. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER MOLECULE. 

F. E. Barrows (“Armour Engineer,” March, 1913, p. 169) has 
a thesis on the structure of the rubber 
This article has attracted much attention in Europe. 
(“Kolloid Zeitung,” July, 1913) gives four pages to 
of this article 

Tilden had very early shown that isoprene was methyl divinil, 
as quoted by Weber, but several years ago Harris (“Berichte,” 
Vol. 38, pp. 1195 and 2590), after a thorough investigation, con- 
cluded that the 1.5, di-methyl-cyclo- 
octadien, 1.5, which may be regarded as two molecules of iso- 
prene united by their double bonds, forming the 8 carbon ring 


cheoretical molecule. 
Ditmar 


a review 


rubber molecule was 


In the “Annales de Chimie,” 1913, p. 395, and “Berichte,” Vol. 
46, p. 733, work is described on the halides and hydro- 
halogenides and ozonides, from which conclusions are drawn 
as to the above 8 carbon ring and the differences in con- 
struction between the artificial rubbers and the natural rub- 
bers. (“Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,” 1913, pp. 


203, 264, 372 and 983;:and “Chemical Abstracts,” p. 2862.) 
W. Caspari (Tue Inpta Rupper Worvp, April, 1914) has writ- 
Quite recently 
173; “Chemiker 
November 3, 


composite nature of crude rubber. 
Chimie,” Vol. 406, 1914, p 

1239, and “Gummi Zeitung,” 
1914, p. 168), has contributed articles on the consti 
tution of caoutchouc and allied compounds. Lichtenberg 
(“Gummi Zeitung,” November 13, 1914, p. 168) has studied the 
products of the hydro-halogenides of caoutchouc 


dissociation 


ten on the 
(“Annales de 
Zeitung,” No. 21, p 


Harries 


conversion 


and their thermal 


ACCOMPANYING SUBSTANCES IN 
CAOUTCHOUC. 


THE NATURALLY 


When Weber wrote his work it was recognized that resins, 
ash and nitrogenous matters always accompanied rubber and the 
influence of the the idea that the 
insoluble portion described was of any influence was scouted on 


resins was recognized, but 
account of its small quantity. 

\t the E:ghth International Congress of Chemistry L. E. 
Weber read a paper showing that the extraction of resins greatly 
interfered with the vulcanization of rubber. (Vol. 9, p. 95, Re- 
port of the Eighth Congress.) Clayton Beadle and H. P. Stevens 
discussed this (/bid., Vol. 25, p. 581) and confirmed Weber’s state- 
ments. G. H. Savage also commented on this subject (J/bid., 
Vol. 27, p. 71) and discussed the effect of litharge. 


THE INSOLUBLE CONSTITUENTS OF CAOUTCHOUC. 

Since the time above referred to the nature of the insoluble 
constituent has been studied and its influence determined with 
some degree of accuracy. Beadle and Stevens (Tue Inpv1ia Rus- 
BER Wortp, May, 1914, p. 400) have shown its influence. In the 
“Journal of the Society of Chemical Engineers,” December 16, 
1913, there is a full account of their experiments. W. Caspari, 
as cited above (THe Inpta Rusper Wortp, April, 1914, p. 340), 
has shown that the pectous portions are stronger than the non- 
pectous portion. ' Newton W. Barritt, of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome, has lately (THe INpra RuBBER 
Wortp, June, 1914, p. 507) discussed the proteins of rubber. 

Spence and Kratz have in connection with studies on viscosity 
(Tue Inor1a Rupsrr Worrp, October, 1914, p. 18) isolated the 
insoluble constituents and determined the amount of nitrogen 
therein. and. described the isolation and characterization of the 
soluble :constituents. G. Bernstein (Tae Inpia Rusper Wor, 
November, 1914)'p. 68) criticizes their work, claiming it is not 
novel in methods used. Marguis.and Heim (Tue InpIA RusBER 
Worn}! November, 1914, :p. 68) dn) the “Bulletin of the, Society 
of Chemistry)’ 1914, p. 862, haiverialso worked .on. this: problem. 
W. Schmidtz hassalsm cotttributddsto this -subjdct o€/Journal of; 
the Society of Chemical Industry,” 1913, p. 499.) 


RESINS. 

Some years ago the deresination of rubbers such as pontianak 
and guayule was carried on in the United States to a consider- 
able extent and the resins from them attracted quite a little at- 
tention as possible substances for use in various arts (THE INDIA 
Rupper Wor.p, May, 1909, p. 277). At that time little was known 
as to the chemical composition of these resins, though they 
had been experimented on considerably for industrial use. We 
referred above to the part these resins were supposed to play 
in vulcanizing. Since that time views have changed in many 
cases. Of late several researches have been conducted upon 
these resins to determine their chemical composition. 

M. Klassert (“Zeitschrift Analytischer Chimie,” Vol. 26, p. 
471) has conducted quite an extensive research on samples of 
resins from America, and while he does not seem to know 
where they came from it is evident from the description that 
they were extracted resins from pontianak and guayule. The 
pontianak resins were both the granular kind, as extracted, and 
the same resins fused. 

G. Hillen (“Archives de Pharmacie,” 1913, p. 94) gives re- 
sults of a fairly thorough analysis of pontianak and other 
resins. The subject of the relation of resins to vulcanization 
was discussed at the Eighth International Congress of Chem- 
istry by L. E. Weber, Beadle and Stevens (Vol. 9, p. 71, Report 
of the Eighth Congress), J. G. Fol also gave the results. of ex- 
periments to determine the relation between the amount of resins 
and viscosity. E. Marckwald (/bid., Vol. 28, p. 69) stated that 
according to his experiments there was no relation between the 
viscosity and the amount of resins in Manihot rubber. F. W. 
Hinrichsen also took part in the discussion, and G. H. Savage 
(/bid., p. 71) gave results of vulcanizing with resins and litharge. 

LATEX AND COAGULATION. 

When the main portion of rubber used in commerce and 
manufactures was produced from wild trees and vines the sub- 
ject of coagulation of the latex or anything connected with the 
latex received very little attention from chemists. The pro- 
duction of the rubbers was usually so far from civilization and 
the transportation and preservation of latex to a point where the 
chemist could be reached was so difficult that little progress in 
its study was made. At the Eighth International Congress of 
Chemistry (Report, Vol. 9, p. 39). Clayton Beadle and H. P. 
Stevens made a long report on work on latex which had been 
preserved and sent to England. They concluded that latex 
preserved with ammonia would, after dialysis, behave similarly 
to fresh latex. Coagulation, they believed, whether partial or 
complete, is brought about by the action of acid-reacting sub- 
stances on the free globules only. They state that 0.15 per cent. 
acetic acid will completely coagulate freshly dialized latex. 

In part 2 of their paper they give complete analyses of latex. 

COAGULATION. 

The Para rubber gatherers developed without the help of 
chemists a very good system of coagulating latex, and rendering 
it antiseptic, merely by their crude smoking methods. The 
modern chemist has succeeded in pointing out to the plantation 
manager how he can get the same effect with practically the 
same substances applied by more modern methods. Modern 
coagulation by acetic acid is following the same lines as the 
The acetic acid used by the planta- 
In addition, 


seringueiro with his smoke. 
tion manager is made primarily from wood smoke. 
it is becoming common to produce smoked sheet. 

Sidney Morgan (Tue Inpia Rusper Wortp, December, 1913, 
p. 147) with Clayton Beadle and Stevens have given results. of 
many experiments in methods of coagulating and drying crépe 
and their effects on the product.. They found that in all cases the 
use of sodium bi-sulphite improved the rubber and made pale 
crepe: 


M: V. Cayla \(Fue Iypia- Russer, Worn, December, 1913, ,p. :,, 
0118) has recently: given aclong descripticn of, the. Brazilian, sys- ,.,.| 
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Chemical Industry,” 1914, p. 289, and THe Inpia RupBer Wor p, 
August, 1914, p. 600, have very thoroughly treated this subject. 
They conclude that acid and salts are both necessary, but there 
are some salts in the latex. 

M. Vernet (THe InpriA Rupser Worn, October, 1913, p. 14) in 
discussing this subject says there are difficulties in using both 
acids and salts for coagulation, but advises their use. B. J. Eaton 
says that 0.1 gr. of acetic acid to 100 C.C. of latex is sufficient 
(“Journal of Society of Chemical Industry,” 1913, p. 1097). 
A. E. Berry has received British patent No. 16,728, of 1913, for 
coagulating latex with one-tenth per cent. of 5 per cent. solu- 
tion of sulphurous acid. S. C. Davidson has received British 
patents No. 13,438 and No. 20,183 of 1913, and No. 764 of 1914 
for coagulating by the use of creosote (THE INDIA RUBBER 
Werip, December, 1914). Byrne has applied to the German 
patent office for patent on using wood vinegar for this purpose. 

Schidrowitz and Goldberg (“India Rubber Journal,” Vol. 44, 
p. 1147) after experimenting very thoroughly find that the less 
acid used in coagulating the better the quality of the rubber. 
F. Kaye has shown (“India Rubber Journal,” 1913, p. 1297) 
that the acid combines with proteins in vulcanization. 

The Rubber Planters’ Association (“Planters’ Chronicle,” 
August 25, p. 628) has recently had extensive experiments made 
on the production of acetic acid for coagulating and investigated 
other substances. It is claimed that the slightest trace of topper 
in the acid is fatal to coagulation work, as it produces a slimy 
coagulation and a worthless product, and great care is exercised 
to obtain acid free of copper. Toddy vinegar, bi-sulphate (not 
sulphite) of soda, formic and lactic acid are recommended, and 
if unobtainable, sulphuric acid is allowable. Alum_is. said to. be 
much used by the natives for coagulating. Eichelbaum receiyed 
German patent No. 256,904 and addition No. 254,196 for preserv- 
ing latex with sulpho-silicate compounds and formaldehyde and 
later for using hydrosulphites. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





THE ANALYSIS OF MATERIALS USED FOR ELEC- 
TRICAL INSULATING PURPOSES. 





HE criticism of the report of the Analytical Committee of 
the American Chemical Society, in connection with its 
work in analyzing materials used for electrical insulating pur- 
poses, by the Joint Rubber Insulation Committee, elicited the fol- 
lowing reply from the first named body, which we reprint in 
full from the “Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry,” 
December, 1914: 

“From the reply of the Joint Rubber Insulation Committee, 
this journal, 6, 515, it is evident that some discussion of the 
results as published in this journal, 6, 514, is necessary to pre- 
vent any misunderstanding as to their bearing. Since this re- 
ply appeared it was impossible to hold a meeting of the Analyti- 
cal Committee until this date. 

“In presenting the results of their work, the Analytical Com- 
mittee voted to confine their published report to the facts 
brought out by their analysis and omit all discussions, as a pub- 
lication of these discussions in full would have occupied more 
space than this committee could reasonably have asked for and 
it was by no means certain how much of it would be of general 
interest. 

“The three compounds selected for analysis were designed to 
test the accuracy of the methods for analysis of the Acetone 
Extract’ as affected by the presence or absence of the two hy- 
drocarbons used in commercial practice. The amount of rubber 
and the fillers were varied only slightly to avoid the influence 
of extraneous factors on the results. The selection of fillers 
and the respective’ proportions weré: designed to‘ fall within the 
limits preseribed’ by the’ 1913: Railway Signal Assogiation’s 'specifi- 


to be the most important type of material to which the methods 
of the Joint Rubber Insulation Committee were likely to be 
immediately applied. The methods of the Joint Rubber In- 
sulation Committee were intended to be applicable to the analy- 
sis of just such compounds. Therefore, if the errors have been 
magnified due to the constituents, the methods should be re- 
vised to meet such conditions, 

“The Analytical Committee, before issuing its report, took 
into consideration the discrepancies of analyst No. 3 under 
waxy hydrocarbon, which in all probability were due to the 
solution of alcoholic potash used. They also took into con- 
sideration the results of No. 4, under free sulphur, which were 
obtained by the. use of a different type of extractor, for com- 
parative purposes. Inasmuch as no conclusions drawn from 
either of these results were adverse to the methods of the Joint 
Rubber Insulation Committee, no exception was made to the 
decision of the committee to publish only the results and con- 
clusions. 

“These discrepancies and the reasons for the same were brought 
to the attention of the Rubber Section at the Cincinnati meeting 
and were fully discussed at that time. Two members of the 
Joint Rubber Insulation Committee, who were instrumental in 
drawing up the comments printed in this journal, 6, 515, were 
present at this meeting and were fully acquainted with the facts. 

“A clerical error which appeared in the published report 
should be corrected as follows: Under Sample-A, Analyst I: 

11/20—Total waxy hydrocarbons should read 2.14 per cent. 

11/21—Total waxy hydrocarbons should read 2.55 per cent. 

“Referring to the comments on the work of Analyst No. 2, 
the Joint Rubber Insulation Committee state: ‘The results 
indicate that the Acetone Extraction was not properly made.’ 
Comparison of the results of Analyst No. 2 with those of Nos. 
1, 4 and 5, which are taken as a standard for comparison, does 
not substantiate this statement, as these results are consistent 
with Nos. 1, 4 and 5 and the duplicate results are particularly 
consistent; furthermore, the analyst states that the Acetone Ex- 
traction was made absolutely in accordance with the procedure. 

“The fact that the averages of a large number of determinations 
are ‘about what we would expect from this compound’ proves 
only that positive and negative errors are equally probable and 
does not substantiate the claim that the determination of saponi- 
fiable extracts by this method will give accurate results, since 
the individual results show that the probable error of a single 
determination is large: 

“This procedure is given as a method for 30 per cent. Hevea 
rubbers, therefore the Analytical Committee was justified in 
making its first investigation on fine Para.” 

E. W. Boucuton, W. A. Ducca, G. H. Savace, 
J. B. Turtte, P. H. Warker,  D. W. Wuiepte, Chairman, 

114 Liberty street, New York City, November 16, 1914. 





BISULPHITE NOT BISULPHIDE. 
In reporting the remarks made by Mr. Henry P. Stevens at the 
International Congress of Tropical Agriculture, in the November 
number of THe Inp1A Rupper Wortp, the speaker was made to 
say that he used small quantities of sodium bisulphide in the 
manufacture of pale crépe plantation rubber. This was an error; 
the chemical used by Mr. Stevens was bisulphite of sodium. 
The introduction of sodium bisulphite as an antiseptic in the 
treatment of rubber latex in the East was due to Mr. Sidney 
Morgan, the resident chemist of the» Rubber Growers’ : Associa- 
tion Malaya’ Research Fund. Samples so prepared were. care- 
fully tested, and the use of this substance has now become prac- 
tically universal in. the preparation of: pale. crépe rubber. 
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New Rubber Goods in the Market. 






RUBBER GOODS FOR THE INVALID. THE “LE ECONOMY’ ELASTIC HOSIERY. 
ERE are shown cuts of two new additions to the already long One great trouble with elastic hosiery is the effect that per- 
| list of rubber articles provided for use in the sick room. spiration has on the rubber thread contained in it. Of necessity 





The first is the Easy non-slip bed cushion, a device which this thread is made of almost pure rubber, and is 
therefore easily affected by perspiration acids. The 
“Le Economy” hosiery is a new weave which is de- 
signed to remove this trouble. Each piece, whatever 
the application is to be, is knitted separately to a form 
and with a scientific knowledge of equally divided 
pressure. [Lee Tire & -Rubber Co., Conshohocken, 
Pennsylvania. | 















provides a comfortable 
support to the thighs 
and relieves all strain 
on the spine and 
abdominal muscles 
when the patient 
assumes a sit- 
ting position 


in bed for reading, writing or eating. It is also adapted tor ee da * , 
‘rs and, in combination with a back rest, it [he “Panther” guaranteed fibre rubber sole is one of the 
airs and, é 


gives the required posi- newer substitutes for sole leather. It can be easily attached, and 

tion for post operative the makers’ guarantee, under proper treatment, against cracks, 

work. It is 14 x 20 breaks or tears in use, covers not only the soles but the cost of 

inches in size and the shoes to which they are attached. [Panther Rubber Manu- 
is made of pure _ facturing Co., Stoughton, Massachusetts. ] 


gum, cloth in- HIPRESS FOOTWEAR. 




















































PANTHER SOLES. 





use in wheel ch 


serted. T he These goods are cured under pressure instead of in open dry 
second is 4 heat. They are called “Little Brothers of the Goodrich Tire’— 
new style of a high compliment. They are made of 
bed pan, espe- auto. tire stock, which of necessity is as 
tough and durable as can be made. 

A radical departure from the ordinary 
is the color of these boots. Instead of 
the usual black, they are made either a 
rich brown or a cream-white, and always 
with the red border about the top. [The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio.] 

“SHEDWET.”’ 

Rubber leather, or “Shedwet,” is a new 
material for resoling shoes, said to possess 
all the merits of both rubber and leather 
besides a few exclusively its 
own. It is about the same 
weight as leather, compared 



















cially con- 
structed both 
for comfort and 
service It is 
made of fine 
maroon, cloth  in- 
serted, stock, providing a soft inflated cushion for the spine, 
which is not raised from the bed as is required in the use of 
the ordinary bed pan. Its generous capacity makes it also 
suitable for douche purposes. [Davol Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island.] 


RUBBER TRAVELING ACCESSORIES. 


Here are shown several accessories which materially de- 
crease the discomforts of travel. One is a bag for shoes or with which de écéts 6 tile fees 
rubbers, made of leather and having a rubber and is more resilient, is water- 
lining. It is about a foot long and just the thing proof and will not slip or skid. It is made in black and tan 
to protect the other contents of the bag or trunk and with plain and corrugated treads. [Essex Rubber Co., Inc., 
from the shoes and rubbers, while also protecting Trenton, New Jersey.] 
the shoes from scratches. 

The other cut shows afolding wash basin, made 
of rubber. This basin is 
11 inches in diameter 
and will fold up—includ- 
ing the soap box and 
wash cloth in its rubber 


NEW SPORT SHOES. 

The “Anatomik” is a new straight last golf shoe having a 
special adaptation to conform to the arch of the foot. It is 
made for both men and women, the men’s style 
being made in brown ooze-finish. leather and the 
women’s in russet chrome, both with 
rubber heel and sole, the latter hav- 
ing a leather tip. [John Wanamaker, 
New York.] 

The other sole is for tennis shoes. 
It is an English non-slip rubber 
sole on the vacuum idea, and the 
line on which it is in use embraces 
both men’s and women’s sizes. 
[Frank L. Slazenger, New York.] 





case—into a space 6% x 8 x 2% 
inches. [Daniel Low & Co., Salem, 
Massachusetts. } 





SUCTION GRIP FOR LADDERS. 


An interesting and useful device is the Morrison Safety Suction 
Grip, consisting of a small cell-filled piece of rubber, fitted in an 
iron casting and intended for attachment to either end—or both— 
of a ladder, to prevent slipping. Another purpose is to render 
ladders so equipped harmless to the most delicate or highly 
polished surfaces. This suction foot is made for ladders of every A factory has been established at LaCrosse, Wisconsin, by 
size and the rubber suction gtip pad may be readily renewed William P. Armstrong, for the manufacture of fighting dum- 
in the casting. [The Morrison Safety Ladder “Foot Suction mies similar to those illustrated and déscribed in the new goods 
Grip Co., Lowell, Massachusetts. ] section of our November issue. 
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A NEW MASSAGE ROLLER. 

Many varieties of rubber massage rollers have been intro- 
duced from time to time, but here is a new one, described in 
, a circular issued by its maker as “the only 

p dele a, patented massage roller having suction cups.” 
“4 bee as These cups are molded in the rubber, their 
“ be action causing 
Bsuccessive de- 
pression and 
elevation of the cuticle. A tube of soft rub- 
ber, the outer surface of which is covered 
with these suction cups, is placed oyer a hardwood cylinder. 
A hardwood handle and mountings complete the roller, which 
is, operated by hand. [M. Stonebridge, 4143 Park avenue, 
New York.] 











DRESS SHIELDS AND RUBBER BIB. 


A new line of dress shields being produced under the brand 
“Omo-Elva” contains two distinctive styles worthy of note. 
The first of these is a shield of regulation 
shape, the portion that extends under the 
arm having attached to it a net upper in 
the form of a short sleeve. This sleeve has 
an elastic band around the top to hold it 

in place over the 
shoulder, making it 
easy of adjustment. 
The Second is 
the sew-on type of 
shield, having a 
small pocket attachment for sachet. This 
new line is made of pure rubber, double 
covered with fine absorbent nainsook. 

The plain rubber bib has saved many a small child’s dress 
from spots and stains that wouid have gone through a bib 
of the ordinary variety—but usually at the expense of some 
other article, the carpet, for instance, 
the milk, jelly or crumbs rolling off 
the bib on to the floor. The water- 
proof bib with a cover of absorbent 
material that can be detached and 
cleansed—which followed the plain rub- 
ber sort—absorbs liquids, but does 
not prevent crumbs from falling on 
the floor. But the latest bib, just 
introduced, is an improvement on all 
its predecessors, having a pocket that catches all droppings 
and protects both the clothes and the floor. It is made of 
rubber and can be washed easily. [The Omo Manufacturing 
Co., Middletown, Connecticut.] 








DENTAL SUCTION CUPS. 


Rubber suction cups for dental plates are now being of- 
fered, in sets, for either upper or lower plates. One feature 
of these suction cups is that they 
are renewable and may be applied 
or taken off the plate by the 
wearer in a moment. They are 
said to be of great assistance in 
dificult plate adjustments: 
{Eureka Suction Co., Loudonville, 








An ingenious device to remove rain, sleet or snow from the 
front window of a trolley car or other moving vehicle is the 
rubber-edged squeegee. This is so arranged that it may be 
easily moved by turning a handle within convenient reach of 
the motorman or driver, a metal rod holding the rubber edge 
of the squeegee firmly against the window. 
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HOUSEWORK HELPS OF RUBBER. 
These several cuts represent the successful carrying out of 
ideas to relieve housework of a few of its many disagreeable 
features. The first is an improvement on the 
. long-handled mop. It retains the long handle, 
but on the end of this there is a toothed crossbar 
arrangement which resembles a rake. These 
teeth are made of rubber and are inténded 
to grip the cloth and guide it over the sur- 
~ face to be scrubbed. 
Another device, combining water 









pail, sponge and drying cloth, is 
for use in washing windows. This 
also has a long handle being in- 
tended for use on the outside of 
the window. A shallow reservoir of metal with a sponge at 
one side and a _ rubber 
“squeegee”.on the other is 
attached to the handle. 

The Peerless window 
cleaner illustrated is another 
rubber squeegee. This has 
a light-weight sheet steel 
handle with an improved 
drip catcher, the cleaner 
portion being made of hard wood with a rubber strip. 
[The D. W. Bosley Co., Chicago.] 

The fourth cut shows a Japanned sink scraper with 
rubber edge. Messrs. Takito, Ogawa & Co., of 325 
West Madison street, Chicago, are manufacturers and importers 
of this class of goods. 








FUR-LINED MACKINTOSH. 

The British manufacturers of mackintoshes are 
adapting their lines to the needs of the soldiers 
in the field, and the coat illustrated is one of the 
latest styles evolved. There is nothing in its gen- 
eral appearance to indicate that it differs from the 
ordinary. It is different, however, for while cut 
on the lines of the regulation officer’s mackintosh, 
it has a fur lining, the one garment serving the 
purposes of mackintosh and overcoat. [Deben- 
ham & Freebody, London, W., England.] 





The British government has appointed, an 
emergency committee to consider prevention of 
gun-deafness among soldiers and sailors, the 
incessant report of guns often causing rupture 
of the drum membrane. In the French, Japanese 
and American armies mechanical contrivances are employed to 
prevent this condition, the American soldiers being provided 
with a vulcanite device having celluloid ear stoppers. 





A new employment for insulated wire is in the propulsion of 
a scrubbing machine. This is a small push cart apparatus 
operated by levers on the handle. These levers control a supply 
of water from a tank, powdered soap, a set of brushes. which 
revolve on the floor, and a pump which sucks up the dirty water 
as the cart is pushed ahead. The power is supplied through a 
wire cable connected with a lamp socket. 

It is now possible to administer anesthetics at body temperature, 
thus insuring greater safety to the patient and more rapid and 
satisfactory absorption. This is effected by the insertion in the 
rubber inhaler tube of electric wires which heat the vapor .be- 
fore it passes into the inhaler. [The S. S. White Dental Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia. ] 
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A VACCINE TUBE WITH RUBBER BULB. 

A new vaccine tube point has been introduced, as herewith 
illustrated. This tube is made of one piece of glass, easily 
sterilized, within which the is hermetically 

sealed. When it is desired to use the vaccine a rub- 

ber bulb is ptished over the Small end of the tube, 

until the end of the tube projects through the bulb; 

the flesh is scarified with the point of the tube, but 

no blood is drawn, and the tube is broken off inside 

the bulb, through the end of which the broken part 

Then the point of the tube is broken off, 


virus 


is removed 
and the virus is expelled by means of the rubber bulb 
directly on the scarified area, into which it is rub- 
bed. [H. K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia.] 


RUBBER IN MEDICAL AND SURGICAL WORK. 
The 


Pleximeter, 


illustrations below shows the 


instrument for 


first of the 


a hard rubber use in 


making diagnoses, for 


detecting any abnormal 


condition in a given por- 


tion of the body, and 
especially in sounding 
cavities of the chest Vie] 
The other illustrations 


show forceps such as are used in intestinal operations. The ends 
of these forceps have soft rubber tips, which prevent the crush- 
ing of the intestines while being brought up in the field of opera- 
These protections enable the. operator to bring 


tion. rubber 





sufficient tension to bear to hold the intestine at any desired point 
without the laceration liable to result where the ordinary steel 


instrument is used. [Frank S. Betz Co., Hammond, Indiana.] 


MOTOR DRIVEN FIRE EQUIPMENT SUPPLANIS THE HORSE. 


The Fire Department of New York has asked an appropria- 
tion of $308,000, to Le used in converting the present horse- 
drawn fire apparatus to motor driven, and for the purchase 
of new apparatus. The city’s present equipment comprises, 
besides its horse+drawn vehicles, 271 pieces of motor ap- 
paratus,.228 motof vehicles having been substitufed in the past 
three yeurs, \ The present fire commissioner, Robert Adamson, 
is an advocatéjof motor apparatus, his preferetée being based 
upon greater.efhoiency, on account of quick response to third 
ang fourth alarms, where-a*tniformly high rate @f speed for 
distances. of, perhaps 8 or 10 miles,is impossible with horses 
nempléyeds of -vehicles> weighing ftom: 14000 to 17,000° pourids ; 


TOY BALLOONS. 
The toy rubber balloon with self-closing valve is a distinct 
Easily 


improvement over the ordinary variety. inflated, it 
can be deflated with equal facility, 
simply by inserting a small stick in 
the neck of the balloon and holding 
there until the air escapes, to re- 
lieve the strain of inflation when 
not in use. Such balloons are ob- 
tainable in a variety of colors and 
are adapted for and much in use in 
many kinds of and indoor 
games, in addition to their popu- 
larity as a children’s toy. The cuts show a new cigar-shaped 
balloon supplied with this valve and which, by the addition of 
a stick and a colored tissue tassel, becomes a pom-pom bal- 
loon, or, by the addition of a paper pin wheel attached to a 
cork inserted in one end and a string tied to the other, becomes 
airship. This balloon is 
made in assorted colors and in- 
flates to 14 inches in length and 
414 inches in diameter. [Gregory 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio.] 
BALATA SKI BINDING. 

While skiing is not the popular sport here that it is inthe 
Scandinavian countries, where it originated, still, in the colder 
sections and in Canada it has become a popular winter pastime 
and the ski constitutes quite an item in the sales of the sport- 


lawn 








a toy 








One of the most important features in 


ing goods dealers. 
the manufacture of the ski is the binding, the balata binding 
as illustrated above forming one of the varieties most in. use. 
[G. S. Sprague & Co., Boston.] 


THE HOME GOLFER. y 

The accompanying illustration shows a new golf machine, 
the “Varsity” Home Golfer, patented and produced by a rub- 
ber goods manufacturing firm and suitable for parlor or lawn 
matches. It is not a toy but has 
been scientifically tested for drives 
from 20 to 250 yards. The device 
is arranged for attachment to a 
solid foundation. When the ball is 
struck the small 
metal ring at the base 
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of the upright spindle“to- which the golf ball is attached, by its 
moyement on the spindle, indicates whether the ball. would have 
flown high or tow—whether or not it would ‘have ‘cleared the 
bunkérs, etc. The “force” of the stroke moves forward the*up- 
right spindle and the crank to which it is attached, thus mov- 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


KEMPTER’S MIXER. 





HE illustration shows an end elevation in section of a novel 
bg mixer or grinder. The trough, which is supported by side 
frames (not shown, has a 
hinged section on the right for re- 
moving the charge. The two 
kneaders are journaled in bearings 
and are driven towards each other 
in the direction indicated by the ar- 
rows. These rolls mix the rubber 
and compounding ingredients auto- 
matically, with a grinding and 
kneading action, the mass being 
drawn between the kneaders and 
the circular walls of the trough. 
[German patent No. 279,649.] 








A—Mixer Trough. 
B and C—Kneader Rolls. 


DEE’S VULCANIZER, MOLD AND EXPANSIBLE 
CORE. 





- this invention mechanical pressure is applied to the inner tire 
casing during vulcanization. It is a combination of vulcan- 
izer press,.mold and collapsible and expansible core. 

The casing is built up on the core and enclosed in the mold, 
which is then transferred to the vulcanizer press. The center 
block is located on the auxiliary piston and the four spring arms 
inserted. A second mold, containing a tire, is then placed on top 
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_ A—Cylinder: _B—Ram.’ C—Piaten.' D—Auxiliary’ Cylinder. ‘E—Aux- 
ilia Piston, . F+-Inlet, and; Outlet Valves, G—Inlet and : Outlet’ Pipes. 
Ay opm Shell. J—Two-part Molds. J—Center Blocks. K—Spring 
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ohesttr .is full. The tad is Ahen torked in placé"frbssure’is!ap- ||: 


plied to the molds by the main ram and live steam id .bdaliteell to 


the heater. Pressure is then applied to the auxiliary piston which 
raises the center blocks, spreading the spring arms radially. This 
expands the core, stretches the fabric and shapes the tire and 
tread against the inner walls of the mold. [United States patent 
No. 1,120,453.] 


A VACUUM VULCANIZER FOR FOOTWEAR. 





ROWLEY’S apparatus for vulcanizing hollow articles 
subjects the inner and outer surfaces to different gases 

or vulcanizing media, 
and also to _ different 
pressures. The vacuum 
chamber shown in cross 
section is made long 
enough to support sev- 
eral boot trees held in 
position by ‘pins. A 
transverse har with 
twisted ends fits in the 
staggered racks and sup- 
ports the chamber and 
trees. The boots are 
built up on the trees and 
seated in position on the 
hollow shell in the work 
room. Then, with oth- 
ers, it is placed in 
racks secured in an or- 











A—Vacuum Chamber. B—Transverse Bar. 


dinary lieater. Air pres- C—Air Opening:: D—Boot. E—Boot 
3 Me . Tree. F—Tree Perforations. G—Air 
sure Or vacuum is ap- Connection. H—Supporting Pins. I— 


plied to the interior of Racks. 


the perforated tree through the connectiotis’ and openings pro- 
vided for that purpose. [United States patent No. 1,122,695.] 


MACHINE FOR CEMENTING VAMP LININGS. 





ILLESPIE’S machine applies rubber cement to leather shoe 
linings in an even and uniform manner. The base supports 

a cement tank in which revolves a felt-covered cement-applying 
roller. The tank is divided by two, adjustable partitions which 
control the amount of cement fed to ‘the applying roller. The 
surplus is scraped off this roller and flaws back into the tank. 
The brass presser roller is adjustable wertically. This roller also 
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machine from the left, passes between the rollers and is coated on 
It is prevented from clinging to the applying 


[ United 


the lower side. 
roller by a wire frame attached to the delivery table. 
States patent No. 1,119,820.] 


SWINEHART’S TIRE VULCANIZER AND MOLD. 





HEN a tire is being cured by hydraulic pressure applied 

to the interior, it is sometimes injured by excess 
pressure. In this device 
the excess pressure es- 
capes automatically. The 







tire is placed in the mold = 78 

and filled with water z \H 
. Y > 

through the pipe pro- \7Z = = «\ 

jided for th ’ — aN 

vided for hat purpose on Wn 

The mold is then sub- ¢ 7 

jected to pressure in a {—Two Part Mold. B—Tire. C—An- 


D—Packing Ring. E— 


F—Relief Valve. 


nular Ring. 


hydraulic vulcanizer 
Water Pipe. 


press and live steam ad- 
mitted. This expands the water in the tire and presses the 
casing against the inner surface of the mold. In case there 
is excess pressure within the tire the relief valve opens auto- 
matically and allows it to escape. [United States Patent 
No. 1,122,333.] 





“THE JOHNSTON BEAD TRIMMER. 





HE machine shown in the illustration is used in reclaiming 
scrap tires. [t cuts off both beads of quick detachable or 
clincher tires in one operation. It has a crowned roll A, driven 
from the motor B by gears C and D. Two pressure feed rolls E, 
covered by shields F, are held in contact with the roll A by 
springs G. Back of the feed rolls are circular knives covered 
by shields H and held down by springs J. The tire is cut and 
one end fed into the machine under the rolls E and the circular 
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OTHER DEVICES. 





ORREY’S Suot Botrom Fitter—This machine keeps the 
filler material continuously in motion and has a by-pass 
through which it circuldtes when the delivery opening is closed. 
The material is delivered and spread automatically on the shoe 
All the operator does is to place the shoes on the jacks 
[United States 


bottom. 
and remove them. The machine does the rest. 
patent No. 1,122,661.] 

We tton’s HyprauLic VULCANIZER Press.—This press has two 
rams and cylinders which are bolted to opposite sides of a 
vertical vulcanizer shell. The upper ends of the rams are at- 
tached to a ring shaped cross-head, which has two hooks on 
the underside for engaging and lifting the vulcanizer door. Two 
rods attached to the cross-head pass through stuffing boxes in 
the door and support on their lower ends a floating platen within 
the shell. The outside rams and cross-head hooks engage and 
raise the cover while the rods raise the platen. The heater is 
then filled with molds and the door locked. The rams are raised, 
and the rods and platen pull the molds up against the cover. 
[United States patent No. 1,121,214.] 

Stapie’s Rope Packing Macuine.—This invention relates to 
the manufacture of round packing in continuous lengths. Under 
the frame of the machine are reels holding the strands of ma- 
terial. These are passed through an assembling ring and around 
a grooved wheel, where they are gathered together. This core is 
then passed up through the center of a revolving spool table and 
attached to a grooved wind-up wheel. Mounted on the spool 
table are a series of spools containing strands of material. The 
ends are attached to the core and the spool table is revolved, 
winding the strands around the core as it is drawn through. 
[United States patent No. 1,122,168] 

Tire Fasric Strip Feeper.—Brucker’s machine feeds strips of 
frictioned fabric from stock rollers to a power driven tire core. 
The reel frame is mounted on a shaft journaled in two side 
frames. It carries four power driven fabric rollers and four 
friction driven wind-up rollers for the lining. The feed of the 
frictioned fabric to the core is regulated by a tension weight and 
the lining is wound up on a separate roller. 
When one stock roller is emptied another is 
brought in position by turning the drum. 
[United States patent No. 1,121,793.] 

Nauw’s Taxke-orrF Reet.—This machine 
spools fabric coated with uncured rubber and 
interposes the lining at the same time. A 
square reel frame is mounted on a shaft jour- 
naled in two side frames. It supports at op- 
posite corners two lining spool shafts driven 
independently by chain belting from the center 
shaft. The coated fabric is attached to the 
empty fabric spool and the lining from the 
lining spool is wound up with it when the 
fabric spool is revolved. When the spool is 
filled the reel frame is reversed by being 
rotated. This places an empty fabric and a 
liner spool, previously placed in the frame, in 
position to be ‘filled with fabric and _ lining. 
[United States patent No. 1,120,520.] 
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Dees’ CoLLapsrste Core.—This core is in 
four sections, joined by wedge keys and has 
an annular water groove. on the periphery. 
An inlet conveys water under pressure to 











pan 


Jounston Bean TrrMMeER. 


kmives sever the beads from the casing. The cuttéfs are ad- 
justed to cut off beads of all sizes of tires up to 6 inches. With 
two operators the capacity is 25,000 pounds in ten hours. [The 
Turner-Vaughn and Taylor Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio} 

. { 


this. groove and the same pipe acts as a 
drain. The tire is built up on the core and 
wrapped or placed in a mold. Before or 
during vulcanizing water is forced between the core and the 
tire, which stretches the fabric. A small quantity of water 
produces the desired result. [United States patent No 
1,117,803. } 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


HE Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, of Toronto, Ontario, 
has just issued a small but handsome gray booklet devoted 
to its Maltese Cross tire. This company makes pneumatic tires in 
plain tread and non-skid styles, the latter being of the straight 
wall type built with a series of wire cables in the bead finish, 
with a floating flap to protect the inner tube. The booklet con- 
tains various tables, illustrations of standard types of rims and 
a list of the company’s branches and service stations from St. 
Johns, New Brunswick, to Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Firestone racing records form the subject of an attractive folder 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, are sending to 
dealers, with a request to hang it in the window. It treats par- 
ticularly of the road races recently held through the deserts and 
over the mountains of California. In the Los Angeles-Phoenix 
event of 671 miles, the El Paso to Phoenix run of 533 miles and 
the 300 mile no-stop run at Corona, driven by Barney Oldfield at 
an average speed of 85% miles an hour, the first machines to 
finish were equipped with Firestone tires. The company is justly 
proud of such a galaxy of victories and the folder, with its map 
and scenes at the races, is to commemorate them. 

“A Year with Nassau Tires” is the title of an artistically 
designed and handsomely printed pamphlet distributed by 
their makers, the Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. It is mainly devoted to the victories won during the 
year on Nassau tires by such speed kings as De Palma, Bur- 
man, Mulford and Rickenbacher and advice to tire users. in 
connection with the merits of the Nassau tire. 

“The Sociological Work of the New Jersey Zine Co.” is 
admirably described in an illustrated pamphlet by Florence 
Hughes, superintendent of the Palmerton Neighborhood 
House, Palmerton, Pennsylvania, established by the above- 
named company as a social center for its employes and their 
families, whose social welfare, judging from the pamphlet 
in question, the company most successfully studies to pro- 
mote. 

“The Staggard” for December, published monthly by The 
Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, is brimful of reasons 
why automobilists should use the Staggard tire in preference to 
any other. The publishers have collected practical arguments 
in their favor from all parts of the world. 


“The Goodrich” for December, with its seasonable cover, 
is full of Goodrich “meat.” The illustrations are particularly 
fine and well printed, and as they constitute a large share 
of the contents of the number it is fair to call it a good one. 


Boonton Bakelite has a reputation for efficiency as an 
insulation that has won it a place as a substitute for wood, 
liard rubber, etc., on electrical apparatus. The fact that it 
comes from the mold finished accurately to size, all ready 
for use, with metal inserts in place, makes it economical as 
well as convenient. Under the title “Molded Insulation” the 
Boonton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Boonton, New Jersey, 
issues an attractive catalog of the Bakelite goods. 


The Kewaunee Manufacturing Co., of Kewaunee, Wiscon- 
sin, who, as “laboratory furniture experts,” devote special 
attention to the manufacture of educational and technical 
laboratory furniture, send us a copy of their catalog, No. 9, 
of laboratory furniture, which includes everything in this 
line needed in the equipment of laboratories for industrial 
wants and commercial establishments. . It contains upwards 
of 260 pages, with numerous effective illustrations repre- 
senting laboratory furniture of every description. It gives 
full -particulars as to the purpose, dimensions, construction, 
shipping weight and cost of every article illustrated and in- 
cludes testimonials from institutions having similar pieces 
in use. i, 


The appearance, for the eleventh year, of the Christmas num- 
ber of the “Times of Ceylon” is announced by that publication 
in a neat little folder, the tinted cover of which is a reproduction 
of. a water-color sketch of a “proa” in full sail for a palm- 
fringed shore, while the title page shows a “life size” picture 
of an Indian rupee, the price of the special number. The interior 
is devoted to a list of its contents, included in which we note 
photographs of Estate Kanganies. 

Special mention should be made of a particularly fine assort- 
ment of high grade colored calendars—some of them printed for 
leading dealers in rubber footwear—received from the American 
Lithograph Co. of New York, which for many years has had the 
reputation of printing a greater variety and a greater number of 
colored calendars than any other lithograph company in the 
world. 





CALENDARS, ETC., FOR 1915. 





Ww* wish to thank our friends in the trade for what is prob- 
ably the finest collection of calendars, desk pads and 
other reminders of the commencement of a New Year that has 
ever been on hand at one time in this office. Space is not avail- 
able for merited description of these souvenirs, many of which 
are so pleasing in design and so well executed as to form re- 
minders of their donors long after the latest date they cover. 
The following is a list of the contributors to this collection: 


CALENDARS. 


Adamson. Machine Co., The—Machinery—Akron, Ohio, 

Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co., The—Akron, Ohio. 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.—Manufacturers of me- 
chanical rubber goods—Boston. 

Brown & Co., W. G.—Dealers in crude and reclaimed rubbers— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Daggett, Stanley—Manufacturer 
chemicals, etc—New York. 

Davol Rubber Co.—Manufacturers of druggists’ sundries and 
rubber goods for home and hospital—Providence, Rhode Island. 

Essex Rubber Co.—Manufacturers of rubber soles—Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

Holmes Bros.—Rubber molds and machinery—Chicago. 

Katzenbach & Bullock Co., Inc—Importers of chemicals and 
colors—Trenton, New Jersey. 

Kokomo Rubber Co.—Manufacturers of tires and inner tubes— 
Kokomo, Indiana. 

Lufbery, Jr., Geo. F—Manufacturer of chemicals—Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 

North British Rubber Co., Limited—Manufacturers of all kinds 
of hard and soft rubber goods—Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Portage Rubber Co., The—Manufacturers of tires—Akron, 


and importer of colors, 


io. 

Rubber Products Co., The—Manufacturers of mechanical 
goods, druggists’ sundries and fruit jar rings—Barberton, Ohio. 

Rubber Regenerating Co., Limited, The—Reclaimers—Man- 
chester, England. 

Salisbury & Co., W. H.—Dealers in rubber belting, hose, pack- 
ing, etc.—Chicago. 

Stamford Rubber Supply Co., The—Rubber 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

Stedman Co., The J. H.—Scrap rubber ,dealers— Boston. 

Taintor Manufacturing Co. The H. %—Manufacturers of 
whiting and Paris white—New York. = 

Tyson Brothers, Inc.—Manufacturers of rubber substitutes 
and chemicals—Carteret, New Jersey. 

West India Committee Circular—Publishers—London, 
land. 


substitutes— 


Eng- 


DESK PADS, DIARIES, ETC. 


Apsley Rubber Co.—Manufacturers of rubber footwear and 
clothing—Hudson, Massachusetts. 

Coulston & Co., J. W.—Dry paints and colors—New York. 

Federal Rubber Manufacturing Co.—Manufacturers of tires, 
inner tubes and mechanical rubber goods—Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

Lowenthal Co., Inc., The—Scrap rubber dealers—New York. 

New Jersey Rubber Co.—Reclaimers—Lambertville, New 
Jersey. 

Royle & Sons, John—Designers and builders of special ma- 
chinery—Paterson, New Jersey. 


' 
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ABOUT A FAMOUS MILITARY ORGANIZATION. 





\MOUS among the military organizations of the United States 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery of Boston, of which 
Captain Francis H. Appleton, of the,rubber #éclaiming firm of 
F. H. Appleton & Son, Inc., has*recéntly“Heen ‘commander. It 
is famous because of its age, being the oldest military organiza- 
tion in the United States; and both 
water because of the notable good fellowship of its members and 
a tor 


is the 


famous on sides of the 
It was founded in 1638 by 
Artillery 
by way of celebrating the opening of its 275th year, 


its many social achievements 


mer member of the Honorable Company of London, 


and in 1912, 


it accepted an. invitation to visit the parent company in London 
The 275th annual record of the company has just been published, 
which is a book of 272 pages, chiefly devoted to an account of 
that visit—with Captain Appleton in command—beginning with 


the invitation, the start from Boston, the voyage across, and 


including the in 


an octavo pamphlet of 120 pages, “Cotton Cultivation in the 
West Indies.” .In a preface to the work the Commissioner 
of Agriculture for the West Indies, Hon. Francis Watts, ex- 
presses his appreciation of the manner in which it has been 
compiled by Mr. W. Nowell, D.I.C., who prepared the chap- 
ters on botany and diseases, the chapter on insect pests being 
by Mr. H. A. Ballou, M.Sc.. The information presented has 
been brought up to date and numerous photogravure illus- 


trations are included. 





THE LARGEST THREE ROLL CALENDER. 





IG machines are an adjunct of big business. That being so 
the huge calender shown in the accompanying illustration— 

the largest yet produced—may be taken as an index of the 
This is not for use in. home 
manufactures but is 


growth of rubber manufacture. 





numerable attentions 


showered upon the 
company in - London 


What 


presses one in 


most im- 
look- 
ing over this book is 
the fact that the com- 


mander of this com- 


pany at this partic- 


ular time had _ per- 


force to be a very 
ready speaker, for 
banquets, 
and un- 
was al- 
firing 


what with 
receptions 
veilings, he 
ways on the 
line of oratory. 
This book 
prove not only inter- 
esting to the 600 and 
members of the 


will 





more 
company, but to all 
Americans who enjoy 
international 
ties It if lavishly 


ameni- 





already on its way to 
England, Speaking 
first of its dimensions, 
it is a 28 x 78 three- 
roll machine, is a trifle 
over 12 feet high, and 
occupies on the floor 
a space 16 x 6 x 9 feet. 
It is driven by motor 
and requires from 100 
to 200 horsepower, de- 
pending on the stock 
to be calendered. The 
rolls are chilled, 
accurately ground, 
polished and chamber 
bored. Stuffing boxes 
are provided for heat- 
ing or cooling, and the 
bearings are brass 
lined, lubricated by 
sight feed oil cups. 
The rolls are geared 
for friction 2 to 3 or 
motion, the 








illustrated, It was 


compiled by the Pay 
master-Sergeant, Ar 
and printed by the Norwood Press, Norwood, 


thur T. Lovell, 


Massachusetts 


FOR BETTER RELATIONS WITH OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS. 


Relations 
America” 


“The Development of Intellectual and Cultural 
Between the United States and other republics of 
is the subject of Publication No. 5 of the Division. of Inter- 
and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational After giving particulars as to the pre- 
liminary work of the division, it describes the results of a 
tour made by a party of university men and educators of the 
capitals and important centers of the South American nations 
in the imterest of better intellectual relations. ..The publica- 
tion, which.is edited by Harry Erwin Bard, is’ aublished in 
English, Portuguese and Spanish and has an instructive pre- 
face by President Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; New. York, who is Acting Director of the Division. 


course 


Peace 





CoTron GROWING IN THE WEST INDIES. . = 


In view. of, the increasing importance of the cotton growing { take-up and brakeJéan: be run 


inter® the Imperial Departmeatiof Agricul- _ 
ture for the ‘West Indies recently published; in ‘the totm: of: 
b esttiD lenioni:” ns} sedoastll 210 no 
. sbood dork i*asi tod? Brisitvect “ 


n 


whe 


Tue Larcest Turee Roi 


asnotos4 


Cnr teohonet oo doriboos) .1 a oil £3 


even 
. change being made 
CALENDER. by keys. All gears 
are cut double heli- 


cal, are encased and run in suitable lubricant. 

A motor and controller mounted on one of the side frames 
drive the vertical adjustment mechanism of the rolls. The 
power clutch can be disengaged and a hand wheel used for fine 
There are four control levers within easy reach. 
The first controls the motor or hand wheel drive, the second 
connects the top and bottom rolls with the motor drive or 
handwheel, the third and fourth control the worm clutches for 
the vertical adjustment of the roll necks, independently of each 
other. 

There are also two dial gages attached to the side frames at 
the front and back for registering the vertical roll adjustment 
to a one-thousandth part of an inch. These enable the operator 
to see at a glance the exact thickness of the calendered sheet. 

The thrust of the worm shafts is taken up by ball bearings. 
When adjusting the top roll veftically, ball beating collars re- 
move the friction of the roll from the vertical screws so that 
they can be easily turmed. The calender sheets\fra 
yards a minute: and’ frictions Pt ah that. a 


adjustment. 





_be fed: inat either, side! [The \Ba 
~of Ansbria, Connecticut.] 
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The Obituary Record. 


JAMES CLAY HARVEY. 


ELAYED by the unsettled state of the country, word has 
D but just reached us of the death, in Orizaba, Mexico, on 
December 11, of James C. Harvey, at the age of 64. This, 
far too soon, terminates the career of one of the most remark- 
able men that Central America has known. His life was full of 
change and romantic effort. He was born at Hamilton, Ontario, 
of Scotch and English parents, and educated in the schools of 
the Dominion. 
He early evinced a desire to see tropical countries and secured 
a position as purser’s clerk in a steamship line trading between 
New York and West Indian and Central American ports. Soon 
afterward he became an articled apprentice in the Castle line of 
Liverpool. This service extended over a period of six years, 
during which he visited South Africa, India, Ceylon and Aus- 
tralia, making also several sojournings 


For years Mr. Harvey was the friend and helper of the hun- 
of Americans haunted the Tierra Caliente. His 
home at La Buena Ventura was the stopping place for botanist, 
tourist, promoter. He welcomed every white man, helped him 
on his way, and often went along with him. In the days of the 
Castillo craze, he, who was a firm believer in that tree, was 
friend, counsellor, elder brother to the planters. 

Never over strong, he taxed his strength for others day in 
His particular joy was orchid hunting, and his 
He also accumulated by exploration 
collection of palms in Central 


dreds who 


and day out. 
collection was a large one. 
and by exchange the finest 
\merica. 

The last few years of his life were spent in trying to grow 
Hevea rubber on the Castilloa plantation already installed. In 
this he was beginning to have decided success when the civil war 

in Mexico broke out. Mr. Harvey 





of some length in planting districts 
in the Indies. 

He took advantage of the opportu- 
nities thus afforded to study tropical 
agriculture under many varying con- 
ditions and to advance a deep inborn 
taste for botanical and _ horticultural 
pursuits. He subsequently voyaged to 
the east and -.west coasts of South 
America, finally arriving in California, 
where he settled, married, and became 
an American citizen. There he en- 
gaged in manufacturing, commercial 
and horticultural work. But the ruling 
passion of his life was not to be 
quenched, and in 1899 he went to Mex- 
ico, and spent the greater part of a 
year in examining the planting regions 
in the states of Veracruz and Oaxaca. 
The result was that, in company with 
a few associates, he acquired land situ- 
ated in the Trinidad valley district in 
Veracruz, to which he gave the name 
of “La Buena Ventura,” and about one- 
half of which he developed and de- 
voted principally to the cultivation of 








James Cray Harvey. 


stayed by the properties under his 
charge and protected them—sometimes 
by fighting, at others by persuasion. 





H. N, FENNER. 


Herbert Nicholas Fenner, president 
of the New England Butt Co. of 
Providence, Rhode Island, died of 
pneumonia on January 5 at his home 
in that city, after a brief illness. 


He was born in Providence, March 
13, 1843, the son of Nicholas Arnold 
and Deborah (Brown) Fenner, and 
obtained his education in the schools 
of that city, after which he became 
associated with the New England 
Butt Co., succeeding his father. He 
was for many years treasurer of the 
company, later becoming its president. 
He was much interested in public 
affairs and was also prominent in club 
life, being a member of many of the 
important societies and clubs of the 
State. He is survived by his wife and 
by one son, Herbert L. Fenner. 








rubber and cacao. 

A man of thought and of action, with a keen sense of humor, 
an enthusiastic botanist, a cosmopolitan of the broadest sym- 
pathies and interests, and a raconteur of no mean ability, Mr. 
Harvey combined all the qualities that go to the making of a 
delightful companion and stanch friend. 

To Mr. Harvey belonged the credit of introducing many use- 
ful plants hitherto unknown to Mexico, such as the East Indian 
jack fruit, cinnamon, African akee fruit, Surinam cherries, 
grafted Indian mangos, cardamons, economic bamboos; Indian, 
Malayan and South American palms; fiber producing plants, 
such as Sansiviera Zeylanica, S. Guiniensis, and the famous 
Manila hemp plant (Musa te-xtilis); also many newer varieties 
of pineapples, bananas, oranges, etc., besides an infinity of 
flowering trees, shrubs and creepers, the cultivation of all of 
which, with very few exceptions, has proved entirely successful. 

Mr. Harvey was a correspondent of the principal botanical 
stations in the tropics, including the royal botanic gardens at 
Calcutta, Peradeniya, Singapore, Natal, Mauritius, Seychelles 
and the Gold Coast, as well as the famous institution at Kew, 
London, this correspondence relating to the results of experi- 
ence and new ideas in planting methods, and the interchange 
» Of seeds_and plants adapted_to, the respective climatic conditions. 





THOMAS MORGAN TURNER. 


Thomas Morgan Turner, president of the J. Spencer Turner 
Co., died suddenly on January 10 at his home,5 West Ninth 
street, New York. Mr. Turner was born -in* 1857. After 
completing~ his education’ at the Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, in'1876, he entered the firm of which his father, 
J. Spencer Turner, was one of the founders. In 1905 he 
became president of this concern, which deals in cotton ducks 
and fabrics of all descriptions for the rubber trade. He was 
president of the Consolidated Cotton Duck Co. and an officer 
in several other important fabric concerns, and a member of 
the Union League, New York Yacht, Riverside Yacht, Lambs 
and Republican Clubs. 


PROF. F. W. HINRICHSEN. 

Prof. F. W. Hinrichsen, who in spite of his comparative youth 
had accomplished so much toward solving the chemical problems 
in the treatment of caoutchouc, and had won an international 
reputation, fell on the battlefield before Lodz on December 2. 
His early death, at 38, robs the chemical world of a worker whose 


achievements would probably--have been considerable. He was 
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born in Berlin in 1877, studied at Berlin University and at Heidel- 
berg, and later was associated with some of the most famous Ger- 
man chemists. He was also the author of several notable" books, 
particularly “Caoutchouc and Its Test,” published in 1910. 
A. W. BRU, 17 

A. W. Brunn, who fer_a_ number of years had been identified 
with the rubber trade of New York, as a crude rubber. mer- 
chant, died January 23 at his home in Hackensack, New Jersey. 

COLONEL R, K. BIRLEY. 
By Our English Correspondent. 

Colonel R. K. Birley, C. B., V. D., D. L., of the firm of Charles 
Macintosh & Co., Limited, Manchester, died of 
apoplexy on December 10 at his residence in that city, at the 


England, 


age of 69 years 
He was a son of the late Richard Birley, J 
chester, and after leaving Winchester College’ he 


P., D. L., of Man- 


studied en- 


gineering preparatory to entering the family business of Chas 


Macintosh & Co., of which his father was a member. It is 
understood that the late Col. Birley’s wish was to enter the 
Royal Artillery rather than to become a business man. This 


desire descended to a later generation, and his son, Major R. A 
Birley, wounded and a prisoner in Germany, is a member of this 
military body 

Unlike most obituary notices dealing with prominent rubber 
manufacturers, it is not possible in the present case to point 
to important developments or achievements in the domain of 
The lengthy obituary notices which ap- 
dealt or less ex- 


science or technology 


peared in the press of his native city more 








India Rubber Journal. 


From the 


Cor. R. K. Brrtey. 











haustively with the deceased’s long connection with the volunteer 
artillery, dismissing his busiliess’ connéction ina single line. 
Thesé military activities engrossed ‘his attention fort nearly half a 
“eétury'“and ‘obtained for hit ‘the ‘Volunteer Déctoration, the 
Députy ‘Lieutenancy of the County of Lancaster and} fast but not 
least, the: Companionshipiiaf -the Most Honorable ‘Order of the 
| Bath. 

»1 He: angreater extent)than any ‘of his partners of thirty ‘years 
ago Colomel »Birléy:<took:nam: interest: inesscienee*thnd it! was 


on his nee that, the works’ Jahorapory, yas founded on a 


odest scale in . In the late 70's he paid a visit to th United 
Saitek PRS ayy vy Hf tholbhe agate i, alg 7 
2iasips7 gal gaibavogmol dns ~sddu A sbun neat P 


years engineer at the Cambridge street works. In the course 
of this visit he gained an insight into American procedure, visit- 
ing peveral of ‘the rubber works. Other journeys abroad of a 
business nature were to Brazil, and to Barcelona, where his firm 
had a branch establishment for making up proofed cloth. He 
had for many years been a member of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. He was a regular reader of THe INpIA RupBer Wor.p, 
of which he always spoke highly as a technical publication. On 
the formation of the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
in 1899 he was elected the first chairman. 

Col. Birley took a lively interest in the rubber plantation move- 
ment and was chairman of the Beaufort Borneo Rubber Co., as 
well as director of Sablas-North Borneo Rubber Co., the former 
having been largely subscribed in the Manchester district. 

A man of commanding appearance, those privileged to enjoy 
a close acquaintance found him possessed of a genial nature 
and a kindly disposition. 

The funeral was a military one, the interment being in the 
vault at Worsley Church, near Manchester. The: firm 


family 
(chairman of 


was represented by Sir Frederick Smith, Bart. 
directors), Colonel Hugh A. Birley, Philip A. Birley and J. 
Harold Birley, directors, and L. Clay, secretary. James Tints 
(Irwell Rubber Co.) and William J. Henderson (Ancoats Vale 
Rubber Co.) represented the India Rubber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. There were also present deputations from various 
military organizations and hospitals in addition to relatives and 
friends. 


ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. 

The recent decease of Archibald Colquhoun, editor of “United 
Empire,” is a source of sincere regret to those interested in his 
able work for that publication and te his colleagues in the Colo- 
nial Institute. Deceased, who was an earnest and logical ad- 
vocate of imperial unity and possessed a wide knowledge of 
the world and its peoples, although so vigorous in his mentality 
and decided in his opinions, was so kindly and considerate in 
their expression as to gain friends on every hand. “United Em- 
pire” personified his sincerity and intellectuality. 


= 


Jacob Cordier, for over fifty years connected with the Ameri- 
ean’ Hard Rubber Works at College Point, New York, died De- 
cémber 30 at the Flushing Hospital. He was born in France 
in 1839 





Samuel C. Kale, for the past 14 years in the employ of the 
Faultless Rubber Co., of Ashland, Ohio, died in that city on 
December 15, of heart failure. He was 53 years of age and 
is survived by his wife, a daughter and two sons. 





H. C. Bissell, for more than 20 years with the Habirshaw 
Wire Co., of Yonkers, New York, died January 21 at his home in 
that city, of pneumonia. 





RUBBER IN INDO-CHINA. 

According to the official statistics in the “Bulletin Eco- 
nomique” of Indo-China, the exports of crude’ rubber in 1912 
represented $203,008, and ‘im’ 1913 ‘$151,809. ~ The' falling off 
was caused by’ the decline of the article in value. 

Experiments .with’ Hevea:-Bresiliensis reported ‘from ‘Cochin 
China, show a distinct ‘connection between the ‘weights! of the 
seeds planted and the height of the stems after'twenty: weeks” 
growth. In four groups. of :seed§ shel resultso show!caverage 
weights. of one-tenth,, one-eighth, qne-sixth. and one-fifth of 
An gunce; the aygrage: height .attamed- within the, period) stated 
being, IA 17, 22, and;26, inghes. .Qne-seventh. of an .ounse: wes 
considered the minimum weight for insuring good [tesaltsn:| 





vw 
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News of the American Rubber Trade. 


WALPOLE SALE AND DIVIDEND. 
SALE will be held at Walpole, Massachusetts, at 11:30 
A a. m, on Wednesday, March 10, to dispose of the business 
of the Walpole Tire & Rubber Co. This business will be 
sold as a whole and as a going concern, and bids may be sub- 
mitted without other restriction than that each be accompanied 
by a certified check for $50,000. 

An appropriation of $37,500 has also been made from the 
funds in the hands of receivers for the payment of a 3 per 
cent. dividend to creditors, on claims allowed up to January 4. 
There have been three previous dividends of 4 per cent. and 
one of 10 per cent., making in all 25 per cent. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. MEETING. 
After the meeting of the Board of Directors of the United 


States Rubber Co. held January 7, the president, Samuel P. 
Colt, gave out the following statement: 

“The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Co. 
at their meeting held this day declared the regular qnarterly 
dividends upon the preferred and common stocks of the 
company, namely, 2 per cent. upon the first preferred, 14% 
per cent. upon the second preferred and 1% per cent. upon 
the common. 

“The treasurer’s statement as submitted to the meeting 
showed the net earnings of the company for eleven months, 
from January 1 to November 30, 1914, sufficient to cover the 
dividends declared for the. year 1914, including those declared 
today. There was no estimate of the December earnings 
submitted, but whatever they may be will be additional to 
the dividend requirements. 

“While there has been some improvement in the business 
for December, which is continuing into January, the existing 
war introduces an unprecedented uncertainty into the 
situation. 

“There is every reason to believe that the embargo placed 
by Great Britain upon the importation of crude rubber will 
be so modified as not to embarrass the company in obtaining 
its requirements of the crude material.” 


RUBBER COMPANY DIVIDENDS. 

The United States Rubber Co. has declared a quarterly 
dividend of.2 per cent: on its first preferred stock, a quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. on second preferred stock and a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on its common stock, 
payable January 30 to. stockholders of record on January 15. 

The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., of Montreal, 
Quebec, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. 
on the preferred stock of the company, payable December 
31 to stockholders of record on December 19, but has passed 
the dividend on its common stock. 

The American Chicle Co: has declared a monthly dividend of 
1 per cent. on its common, stock, payable February 20 to stock- 
holders of record.on February 15. 

o The Ragine Rubber Co., of Racine, Wisconsin, paid on January 
.2 its llth regular quarterly dividend of 134 \per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock of. the company, which. is: 7, per cent. cumulative. 
«The Hood Rubber Co, of Watertown, Massachusetts, has de- 
diated. its: 28th. consecutive quarterly: dividend of 134 per cent. 
on the -pneferred: stock-of the company; _— February 15° to 
ratacsholdent: of ‘teeordsdn January 28. \:: woi nl 

> The Fisk Rubber Ca: df Chicépee Pails, Matsactuses tai". 
benaveda’ regular quarterly divitend of 1 
2 ferred eto payabte Febridry - T's 
Janatiey-21.boog gaiwvenr tot nigisw museminin: odt be 2mto2 


THE FEDERAL” #USBSER MANUFACTURING Co. 


The’ Federal Riiber’ Manufacturing Co., "OF Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, is again adding to its plant, ' havilig completed 
plans for a threé-story addition 124 x 44 feet, of brick and 
mill construction. 

This company is manufacturing a special “Redskin” inner 
tube, the distinguishing feature of which is a valve base rein- 
forced by extra thickness of rubber, vulcanized integrally 
with the tube .and therefore a part of it. _This reinforcement, 
which cannot break or work loose, is claimed to add ma- 
terially to'the. strength of the tube. To protect the tube 
from injury in transit, it is enclosed in a red cloth bag before 
being packed in its carton. 


TRADE OPRORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 

A Portuguese importing firm is in the market for automo- 
bile tires whiGh are stated to be for its branch house in 
South America Prices’ f. 0. b. New York or c. i. f. South 
American port. arg, desired. Report No. 15,007. 

A manufactirer in Europe wishes to communicate with 
manufacturérs ‘of yulcanite tubes for fountain pens. Report 
No. 15,096.| 

A dealer | he Brance, would like offers on dental supplies of all 
kinds. Report No. 15,104. 

A dealer 4n the Far. East desires names and addresses of 
manufacturérs of sporting goods, bicycle tires, etc. Report 
No. 15,167. * 

An electrical engineer in a leading South American city 
asks for catalogs and prices on electrical supplies, wire, cable, 
etc. Report No. 15,184. 

A foreign import and export agent desires to be put in 
correspondence with exporters of unvulcanized rubber rings 
for preserve jars. Report No. 15,210. 

A business man in Russia wishes to get’ in touch with 
American manufacturers of rubber ribbons similar to samples 
which may be examined at the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and its branch offices... Large quantities 
of this material are imported into Russia.» ;Report No. 15,250. 

A dealér,im: Great Britain wants to sécure agencies for 
rubber goods, such as Surgical’ articles’ “Report No. 15,317. 

A firm it the United Kingdom. which manufactures surgical 
trusses wishes to form commercial relatiott “elas ‘manufacturers 
of imitation tubber pads. Report Noy: Te 

A European business man desires to act as kta 





“as f dilivesentative for 
a manufacturers ‘of balata and. other verine. Report 

No. 15,357, 

A general import agent in Norway ines to represent, on 2 
commission basis, American a gg of rubber oe Report 
No. 15,378. 

A hecent«decision- of the-Board-ot-lduited-GtateesGeneral 
Appraisers, sustained the protest of The B. F, Goodrich Co., 
of Akron, against assessment at,.15 per cent..,en »wire staples 
used in anchoring cords while. they. are, being knitted; iato. form 
for use in making automobile.tires, This. article, properly, comes 
under paragraph 554 of the, 1913, tariff; entitling-it; to. free entry. 

Imports. of new scrap mubbér are ientitléd! to: freecentry,; accord- 
ing to a decision handed down on January 19 by the Board-of 
United States General Appraisers, :prétest» having cbeen: enfered 
_by N. Ex Bersen:-agaimst thes ‘aaa sah 3h 

s no bebavol ‘Hone ane dtp” tite: exl x 
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WILLIAM T. COLE. 





M* W. T. COLE, president of the Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Association from 1908 until December 10 last, and now 
hairman of the “Mechanical Group” of the Rubber. Club, is 


brief of his business 


very much a “live wire.” The career, 
sketched by himself, is so well done that we quote: 
‘My life is an open book—or rather leaflet—and I will tell 


first person, leaving it to your ac- 


story in the 


vou the little 





WutuwsM T. Core. 


knowledged editorial skill to make it readable. Do not accuse 
me of trespassing, as you took down the bars and invited me in. 

“I was born in Paterson, New Jersey (1863), where my father 
was engaged in building locomotive frames for the Cooke, 
Rogers & Grant Locomotive Works, located in that city. (I 
chuckle to recall that Colonel Colt also admits being born in 
Paterson.) 

“I enjoyed an academic education supplemented by a business 
course and technical training; all of which more or less quali- 
fied me to enter (as an employe) the First National Bank of 
Paterson immediately after my graduation. I remained with 
the bank for several years, and the recollection of that asso- 
ciation is the grandest of my business life, on account of the 
magnanimity of the broad-minded man composing the Board of 
Directors and constituting the official staff, in permitting me 
to engage in outside business to occupy the time before 9:00 
A. M. and after 3:30 P. M., and thus keep in check the youthful 
energy with which I was imbued. I accordingly, in conjunction with 
two of my closest friends, organized a stock company, of which 
| was treasurer, for the purpose of manufacturing silk ribbons 
and broak silk. After two years the business was so well estab- 
lished that I resigned from the bank and merged myself into 
the firm of Cole & Kuett, with manufacturing plants at Paterson 
and Sterling, New Jersey. 

“The emancipation of women began in 1893, with the advent of 
tailor made suits, and the silk business was consequently demor- 
alized to an alarming extent, so I said farewell to the fickle 
Queen de Soie and swore allegiance to King Cotton (with a 
rubber lining) and established myself in the domain of the 
Fabric Fire Hose Co. I am now, and have been for several 
years, president and manager of the Fabric Fire 
Hose Co.” 

Mr. Cole is very much of a stickler for the rights of the 
He therefore led in the fight that the 
Manufacturers’ -Association made 


general 


individual manufacturer. 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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against the’ demands of the Insurance Laboratories as to fire 
In this work he showed himself not only a clear and 
logical reasoner, but trenchant wit and a 
happy faculty for stating facts that is as pleasant as it is rare. 
Some of his essays on the rubber manufacturers’ position in not 
being willing to turn over their factories to outsiders and pay 


classics. 


hose. 
possessed of a 


them for the privilege, are 


PERSONAL MENTION. 

Following the resignation on January 23 of C. I. Wilson, pur- 
chasing agent of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., of 
Boston, J. B. McMahon, who has held the position of assistant 
purchasing agent, was promoted to the vacancy, M. G. Hopkins 
becoming assistant 

H. Esmond Bailey, son of C. J. Bailey, 22 Boylston street, 
Boston, is now associated with his father in promoting the sales 
of the Bailey “Won't Slip” heel. 

G. H. Elliman, chemist for the King Rubber Co., of Clarendon 
Hills, Massachusetts, has developed a special compound for use 
in rubberset brushes. Mr. Elliman was previously employed as 
chemist by the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., the B. & R. 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., and the Davidson Rubber Co. Mr. 
Elliman recently joined the King organization. 

E. L. Hill, formerly superintendent of the insulated wire and 
power cable plant of the American Steel & Wire Co., at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, is now consulting engineer of the 
Hazard Manufacturing Co. at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Edward C. Southwick, who for the past three years has been 
traffic manager of the Revere Rubber Co. at Providence, Rhode 
Island, was elected January 1 to a similar office with the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce. 

John V. Mowe, for a long time identified with the sales forces 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Akron, has been appointed assistant sales man- 
ager of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. branch at Detroit, Michigan. 

D. C. Hathaway has also associated himself with the Kelly- 
Springfield company, at Cleveland, Ohio. He is well known to 
the trade of that section, where for a number of years past he 
has represented the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

The Republic Rubber Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, is about to 
open a branch in London, of which Frank V.. Springer, who 
has been head of the eastern sales department, with offices in 
New York, will be manager. Mr. Springer will be succeeded 
in New York by Herbert W. Bixler, formerly assistant general 
sales manager of the company at Youngstown. 

Walter W. Macdonald informs us that he has severed his con- 
nection with the Patterson Rubber Co., Lowell, Massachusetts, 
to accept the position of superintendent of the Century Rubber 
Co., Plainfield, New Jersey. 

A. O. Holroyd, who will be recalled as the pioneer in the in- 
troduction of the Dunlop tire in the United States, is now a 
resident of Daytona, Florida. He is one of the owners of the 
Prince George Hotel. 

Frederic H. Sanford, formerly of Manaos, Brazil, where he 
was manager of the Adelbert H. Alden Co., Limited, is at 
Miami, Florida. Mr. Sanford, wife and son had settled in 
Switzerland, but came to the United States at the outbreak of 
the war. 

C. Gehring, manager of the Paris branch of The Philadelphia 
Rubber Works Co., manufacturers of reclaimed rubber, of 
Akron, Ohio, is now in this country, where he expects to remain 
until the close of the war and resumption of business on a large 
scale in France. 

J. S. McChirg, formerly of Akron, has with others reor- 
ganized The S. & M. Rubber Co., of Coshocton, under the name 
of The McChirg Rubber Co.; authorized capital stock, $250,000. 
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L. A. SUBERS AND HIS FABRICS. 





HE fabrics are descriptively known as “laminated, cohesive, 
interwound” and are the results of many years of work 

on the part of: the inventor. First perhaps a word as to this 
same inventor. He is-L. A. Subers, of Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he was- born in -1865. Educated in public and private schools, 
he studted’ mechanical engineering under his father, who was 














L. A. Supers. 


an architect and builder and identified with the manufacture of 
machinery. He became interested at an early age in the de- 
velopment of new inventions, taking out his first patent in 1886. 

He also studied corporation and patent law for the purpose 
of fully familiarizing himself with the establishment of industrial 
corporations, and also for the purpose of protecting his in- 
ventions. 

Then, after having been identified with various corporations, 
he seriously took up the development of his new fabrics for the 
manufacture of a certain line of rubber products. For seven 
years he experimented and patented. Some 30 patents are soon 
to appear here and abroad covering this particular series of 
fabrics, machinery, processes and devices, in the most important 
countries of the world. 

Mr. Subers has been so long in the atmosphere of the great 
Agerican patent that he unwittingly talks its language. For 
axample, in describing his fabrics he says: 

“The primary principle upon which my fabric is built is based 
upon a laminated, cohesive, interwound principle which natu- 
rally is of a tubular form, consisting of yarn elements in 
numerals. 

“That is to say, ordinarily I may use 23-1 cotton from 12 to 
18 ends up, 16 of these spools constituting the principle of 
lamination. In other words, take 23-1-14 ends up as an ex- 
ample; sixteen spools, 14 ends on a spool, would be 224 yarns, 
making a band of tubular form collapsed, thereby having selvage 
edges, said yarn elements being laid at a predetermined angle 
to the axis of the magdrel, usually being 2% inches or. more. 
The angle at which these yarns are laid or incorporated deter- 
mines to a geat extent the extensibility of the finished tubular, 
collapsed band. 

“Some of the fabric is made from 37-1-25 ends up, thereby 
having a total of 400 yarns in the finished band, the band aver- 
aging from % inch to % inch in width, and of a thickness aver- 
aging 3/64 inch and up. In the construction of this band I 


utilize rubber compound or cement, or any other suitable ad- 
hesive, depending on the purpose for which the same is intended, 
and at the same time I incorporate among said yarn elements 
ribbon bands of rubber, so that when the entire-product, con- 
sisting of rubber in the form designated and the yarn elements, 
is finished, the band of the character described is the result. 

“In building tire fabrics and hose of various diameters I am 
able by the angle at which these yarn elements are laid in the 
band, and also by the predetermined amount of stretch that is 
taken out of the band itself before being incorporated into a 
fabric, to control under pressure to a minimum the elongation, 
contraction, expansion, twisting and writhing conditions which 
now exist under the old method of constructing like articles 
of manufacture. 

“That is to say, I can control my fabric to a minimum by the 
use of the same cotton and the same rubber as is now in vogue 
by the old method of loom weave, braiding, etc. By my process 
of distributing the rubber through a large number of yarns, I 
obtain results heretofore unknown in the art of manufacture 
of rubber goods of a specific character. 

“As an example, the railroad officials have a machine that is 
called a pounding machine to test air brake hose. . Under my 
principle of constructing air brake hose, the difference in re- 
sults is as follows: Most any make of air brake hose on the 
market today, under this severe test, will pound through the rub- 
ber and fabric at from five to fifteen blows. In the same thick- 
ness of hose, and primarily the same composition of rubber and 
cotton, my hose will stand not less than fifty blows. 

“In all my hose tests I obtained practically one-third more 
bursting pressure than any hose tested, in comparison with 
what I have been able to find.” 

Tue InprtA Rupper Wortp has been in touch with the Subers 
laboratories for a number of years and has seen some wonderful 
strength tests in hose and other fabrics. At the present time 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, has been licensed 
to use the Subers machines on lease. If we understand Mr. 
Subers’ late communications aright, other companies will be 
granted licenses, the machines being built and owned by the 
patentees, The Subers Fabric & Rubber Co. 





TRADE NEWS NOTES. 


The Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
has under way a new addition to its tire manufacturing plant. 


The new list of the Fisk Rubber Co., which went into effect 
January 1, quotes reduced prices on white non-skid casings and 
gray tubes, and announces the addition to the line of the Fisk 
non-skid “Red Top” tire and red tubes, an attractive new propo- 
sition at approximately the old prices. 


The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., of East Palestine, Ohio, has 
opened a branch at 667-9 Boylston street, Boston, in the building 
formerly occupied by the Diamond Rubber Co. Wallace G. Page, 
for several years general manager of the tire department of the 
Hood Rubber Co., is manager of this new branch. 


The John H. Parker Co., of Malden, Massachusetts, is calling 
the special attention of the drug store trade to his bathing shoe 
proposition. The chief line of this company, which started in 
1865, is rubber boots with leather soles, but it has specialized 
for many years in. bathing shoes and is now producing an ex- 
tensive and attractive line. 


United States imports of chicle amounted in November last 
to 435,000 pounds, almost double those of the previous November, 
which totaled 223,000 pounds. 

“Rubber and Its Manufacture” was the subject of an address 
by Frank H. Van Derbeck, of the Hewitt Rubber Co., of 
Buffalo, New York, at the meeting of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry on December 14 at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NEW COMPANY TO HANDLE SALES OF DODGE MANUFACTURING CO. 
The Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. has just been organized 
) distribute in the United States and abroad 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturers 
of power The takes 
over the sales and engineering departments of the Dodge Manu- 
and engineering 
States, 


and incorporated t 
the products of the Dodge 


transmission tachinery new company 


facturing 
stations in the 
Seattle ( Washington) 
cities the Link Belt & 
October, 1914, under the laws of the 
handle all sales and engineering 


sales 
cities of the United 
(Oregon). 
Products Co., incorporated in 
State of Washington, will 


Co., warehouses and branch 
except 


two 


principal 


and Portland In these 


Dodge 


Campbell, for years general sales manager 


goes to the new corporation as vice-presi 


Duncan J many 
of the old company, 
dent and general manager, taking with him the sales department 
remain at Mishawaka, which has been 
Manufacturing Co. for 31 
continues in charge of the department 


The general offices will 


Dodge years. C. R 


the home of the 
Trowbridge, of that city, 


of sales promotion 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 
Bay Ridge Rubber Corporation, January 20, 1915; under the 
laws of New York; authorized capital, $6,000. Incorporators: 
M. Seltzer, 213 First avenue, New York; M. DeWalthorff, 451 
Forty-seventh street, and F. Wimpie, 5612 Sixth avenue—both in 
Brooklyn, New York. To manufacture inner tires, tubes, etc. 


Chicle-Mint Corporation, November 30, 1914; under the laws 
otf New York; authorized capital, $20,000. Incorporators: W. 
O'D. Laugley, and A. G. Laugley—both of 97 Seventy-second 
street—and A. B. Roth, 1308 Avenue R—all in Brooklyn, New 
York. To deal in chewing gum. 

Goodspeed-Holder Co., 


New York; authorized capital, $5,000. 
Goodspeed and J. W. Goodspeed—both of 122 Monroe avenue, 


January 11, 1915; under the laws of 
Incorporators: T. H. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan—and G. E. Reed, 306 West One Hun- 
dred and Fourth street, New York. To deal in rubber, etc. 
Heina Tire Co., Inc., The, January 15, 1915; under the laws of 


New York; authorized capital, $15,000. Incorporators: William 
H. Heina, 506 West One Hundred and Thirty-fourth street; E. 
V. Derks, 810 East One Hundred and Seventy-ninth street—both 
in New York Edward A. Kammler, 618 Newark avenue, 


Jersey City, New Jersey. To manufacture tires, etc 


and 


Heliclox Tire Co., Inc., The, January 7, 1915; under the laws 
of New York; authorized capital, $100,000. Incorporators: T. H. 
Soule, Hotel St. Andrew; I. E. Maginn, 434 West Twenty-third 
street—both in New York—and S. W. Rogers, 156 Highland 
avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. To manufacture 
proof armor for automobile tires, etc. 

International Wire Tire Co. The, November 28, 1914; under 
capital, $1,000,000. Incor- 

Brown, 40 
A. Zukoski, 


automobile 


puncture- 


of Delaware; authorized 
porators: J. S. Lyons, 412 North Maine street; G. T 
North Main street Wilkes-Barre—and T. 

Plymouth—all in manufacture 
tires, rims and accessories and to sell automobiles. 

Rubber Co., Inc., January 5, 1915; under the laws of 
New York; capital, $1,000. Incorporators: E. J. 
Kern, 36 Morningside East; K. W. Tompkins, 222 West One 
Hundred and Forty-first street—both in New York—and G. B. 
Marshall, 928 Lafayette avenue, Brooklyn, New York. To manu- 
facture automobile tires and rubber goods. 

Chester Rubber Tire and Tube Co., January 2, 1915; under 
the laws of West Virginia; authorized capital, $2,000,000. In- 
corporators: P. Freshwater, J. C. Freshwater, E. Freshwater 
A. L. Skinner and G. A. Hasson—all of Chester, West Virginia, 
To manufacture automobile tires and other rubber goods. 


Merrill, Inc., Edwin W., January 15, 1915; under the laws of 


the laws 


-both in 
Pennsylvania. To 


Mecca 
authorized 
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New York; authorized capital, $15,000. Incorporators: Grace 
P. Merrill, E. P. Merrill—both of Lestershire—and F. E. Spauld- 
ing, Binghamton—all in New York.» “To deal in shoes and rub- 
bers at retail. 

Monarch Rubber Co., The, December 28, 1914; under the laws 
of Ohio; authorized capital, $1,000,000.. Incorporators: E. L. 
Feidler, R.. E. Henderson, F. W. McCoy and 


Location, Carrollton, Ohio. To manufacture 


Henderson, J. B. 


H. R. Kemerer. 
rubber and rubber goods, automobile tires, etc. 

December 23, 1914; under 
Incorporators : 


Monarch Stitched Tire Co., The, 
the laws of Maine; authorized capital, $500,000. 
H. Mitchell (president), H. A. Paul (treasurer), M. G. Mitchell 
and H. Mitchell—all of Kittery, Maine. To manufacture auto- 
mobile tires and inner tubes, etc., and to establish selling agencies 
on a wholesale and retail basis. “> * 

National Tireseal Co.; Inc., January 15;°1915; 
of New York; authorized capital, $100,000. Incorporators: D. 
Bloch, 157 West Fifty-fourth: street; G. W. Lebolt, Twen.y-third 
street and Fifth avenue, and S. Stern, 158 East Seventy-second 
in New York. To manufacture a secret compound 
for sealing tires, etc. 

New Castle Rubber Co., The, January 13, 1915; under the 
Pennsylvania; authorized capital, $500,000. Incor- 
porators: J. S. Wilson, E. N. Ohl, J. D. Rhodes, C. H. Bolton 
and W. H. Schoen—all of Pittsburgh—and A. C. Hoyt, New 
Castle—both in Pennsylvania. To manufacture tires and inner 
tubes from rubber and other material, automobile accessories 
and all other articles of commerce from* rubber or from rubber 


under the laws 


street—all 


law s of 





and other material. 

Peerless Waterproofing & Products Co., Inc., December 26, 
1914; under the laws of New York: authorized capital, $5,000. 
Incorporators: A. Garfein, 867 Hunts Point avenue; G. Gold- 
man, 1043 Teller avenue, and G. S. Powers, 540 West One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-eighth street, New York. To manufacture water- 
proofing, dust and damp proofing compounds and chemical com- 
positions. 

Physicians & Dentists Products Co., Inc., January 15, 1915; 
under the laws of New York; authorized capital, $250,000. In- 
corporators: A. J. Cooke, S. J. Metro and Chas. F. Blair—all of 
suffalo, New York. To manufacture plasters, surgical supplies, 
elastic bandages, etc. 

Pure Gum Co., Inc., The, November 21, 1914; under the laws 
of New York; authorized capital, $300,000. Incorporators: F. 
Baumer, 40 West Thirteenth street; H. S. DeCamp, 317 River- 
side and M. Mulet, 45 Broadway—all in New York. 
Chewing gum business. 

Rubber Research Corporation, December 17, 1914; under the 
Massachusetts; authorized capital, $15,000. Incor- 
porators: R. C. Harlow, Plymouth; J. H. Stedman and A. N. 
Hunt, Braintree, and D. A. Cutler, Fairhaven—all in Massa- 
chusetts To manufacture and deal in rubber, rubber composi- 
tions, rubber goods, rubber scrap, etc. 


Rubber Tire Co., The, December 11, 1914; under the laws of 
Ohie; authorized capital, $10,000. Incorporators: O. J. Schwab, 
J. F. Davey, N. M. Greenberger, F. Falch and H. A. Sullivan. 
Principal place of business, Akron, Ohio. To manufacture rub- 


Drive, 


laws of 


ber products. 

Schoonmaker Co., Inc., E., January 5, 1915; under the laws of 
New York: authorized capital, ‘$25,000.  Incorporators: E. 
Schoonmaker, L. N. Mansuy~both of 835 Seventh avenue, New 
York—and’ H. I. Huber, 215’ Montague street, Brooklyn, New 
York. General tire mantfacturing business. 


Wisconsin Tire Co., December 28, 1914; under the laws of 
Wisconsin; authorized capital, $40,000. Incorporators: C. A, 
Bading (president), 294 Farwell avenue, and L. M. Koticki 
(secretary), 617 Fourth avenue—both of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

[he Atlantic Rubber Co. has recent!y moved from Hyde Park 
to its new factory in Atlantic, Massachusetts. In addition to its 
pre-ent line of not_ons, raincoat cloth and hospital sheeting, the 
company will add carriage cloth, rubber heels and soles and 
other molded goods, possibly including sundries later. The new 
location affords excellent rail and water shipping facilities. 


John H. H. McNamee, of the Bay State Insulated Wire Co., 
Hyde Park, Massachusetts, recently secured a charter for the 
operation of a new banking concern, to be known as the Pruden- 
tial Trust Co., of which he is president. The new company is 
capitalized for $200,000, already over-subscribed. The only other 
member of the rubber trade identified with its management is 
John E. Green, of the Green Electrical Co., who is vice president 
and a member of the executive committee. The Prudential Trust 
Co. will be located in the vicinity of Summer street, Boston, and 
will be open for business in July of this year. 


The Boston Yarn Co., which specializes in fabrics for the 
tire trade, has moved its offices from 161 Devonshire street 
to 60 Federal street, Boston. 


At a luncheon recently given by the New York branch of 
the Thermoid Rubber Co., of Trenton, New Jersey, to the 
members and s:aff of the Weaver-Ebling Automobile Co., 
newly appointed agents for Nassau tires, J. O. Stokes, presi- 
dent of the Thermoid company, spoke on the policy of that 
concern; D. O. Pohlman, sales manager, discoursed on factory 
equipment and results given by Nassau tires in 1914, and 
J. N. Kirk, Jr., of the New York branch, described conditions 
in the local tire field. 


The Knight Tire & Rubber Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, has 
opened a branch in New York, at 215 West Fifty-first street, in 
charge of L. I. Ris, who in the past has been associated with 
several of the tire manufacturing concerns. H. J. Woodward is 
eastern district manager for the Knight company, having gen- 
eral direction of the operation of the branches at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 


Rubber reclaimers met January 14 at an enjoyable dinner 
tendered the Rubber, Reclaimers’ Club by Mr. William T. 
Rodenbach, founder of that organization. The dinner took 
place at the Graduates’ Club, New Haven, Connecticut, and 
the president of the club, Captain F. H. Appleton, and others 
present made speeches. 


The Rubber Trading Co. are now located at 9 to 15 Murray 
street, New York—not in the Postal Telegraph Building, as 
stated in our January number, but in the adjoining building. 
Our previous remarks as to the excellent situation and spa- 
cious convenience of their new quarters call for no correction. 


The Rotary Club assembled at the Hollenden, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on January 11,:at a banquet. The post-prandial oratory 
consisted of a discussion of the rubber industry, in the course 
of which a demonstration of the construction of an automobile 
tire, from the raw material, was given. The difficulty of ob- 
taining the product was particularly referred to by the speakers. 
As souvenirs of the occasion, the guests received paper weights 
in the form of a cross section of an automobile tire, furnished 
by the Harris Henderson Tire Co., of that city. 


The plant at Plainfield, New Jersey, operated for several 
years by the Century Tire Co., but which has been idle for 
some time, has been acquired by the Standard Tire & Rubber 
Co., of Boston, hitherto engaged in the jobbing trade. The 
factory will be used to turn out a line of tires suitable for 
the trade thus developed. William Cronin, head of the S and- 
ard company, was at one time New England manager for the 
Diamond Rubber Co. 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CO. TAXATION SULJECT OF CITY APPEAL. 

The city of Malden, Massachusetts, in which is situated the 
factory of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., of Boston, has been 
sustained by the Board of Appeals in its protest in the matter 
of tax assessment against that corporation. The Tax Commis- 
sioner, in computing this company’s tax for 1914 deducted an 
item of considerable amount for account receivable in New 
York, property situated outside the state being subject to taxa- 
tion where situated. In the appeal it was contended that the 
law on this point had been erroneously interpreted by the Com- 
missioner and that, the assessment against the corporation being 
too small, the city of Malden received a return less than that 
to which it was entitled. 


THE SHOE WHOLESALERS’ WINTER MEETING. 

The winter meeting of the National Association of Shoe 
Wholesalers, held at the Copley-Plaza, Bos on, January 9, 
was attended by several of the rubber men prominently identi- 
fied with footwear manufacture. F. C. Hood, president of 
the Hood Rubber Co., of Watertown, Massachusetts, ad- 
dressed the meeting and expressed satisfaction with the 
change in date of announcement of annual rubber discounts 
from January 1 to July 1, suggesting as a further reform 
the division of discounts into two classes—dull finished goods 
made to fit the feet (such as arctics, boots and lumbermen’s 
overs), and bright finished goods made to fit leather shoes, 
which are subject to frequent changes in style. 

The address by L. D. Apsley, president of the Apsley Rub- 
ber Co, of Hudson, Massachusetts, dealt chiefly with the 
export trade. He called attention to the fact that by sup- 
plying inferior goods at prices which European manufacturers 
are willing to accept for a superior article, unscrupulous 
dealers have ruined the American manufacturer’s chances in 
certain markets. He declared that the sharp practices of ex- 
porters constituted the greatest obstacle to extension of the 
foreign trade of our manufacturers and made a strong plea 
for greater efficiency and integrity in export methods. 


TO PROMOTE TRADE DEVELOPMENT. 


The Rubber Research Corporation, recently organized under 
Massachusetts laws, was formed to assist the rubber trade in 
its line of development. That it is unique in province and scope 
is indicated by the following statement of its president: 

“The field which this company intends to cover is a very 
broad one. For instance, if a party has conceived some idea 
in regard to rubber and wishes help in placing this on the 
market or developing it, we will do this. If a crude rubber 
plantation desires to place upon the market a crude rubber to 
satisfy any customer, we propose to help. If a manufacturer 
desires a crude rubber of a certain specific grade or form we 
propose to place him in a position to procure such rubber ac- 
cording to his ideas if possible. If a company about to be formed, 
or already formed, desires the help of experienced men to lay 
out their plant, or any part of it; to organize their working 
force, or any part of it; we propose to make it our business to 
do this for them. If a rubber manufacturer desires to make any 
special article, or has trouble to make an article which he can 
sell if made properly, we propose to take the responsibility of 
doing thi¢ for him. 

“In other words, we will attempt to commercialize any problem 
that any manufacturer, person, or concern may wish to have us 
undertake.” 

The officers of the company, which has its headquarters at 
South Braintree, Massachusetts, are: David A. Cutler, president; 
R. C. Harlow, vice president, and J. H. Stedman, treasurer. Mr. 
Cutler has had long experience in rubber research work. He 
was recently associated with the Acushnet Process Co., New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. 
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CAPITAL STOCK CHANGES. 

The Hood Rubber Co., of Watertown, Massachusetts, has in- 
creased its common stock from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, and has 
issued $150,000 additional preferred stock, to be sold at a price 
netting the company above par, the proceeds to be used for ad- 
ditional working capital 

A special meeting of stockholders of the Quality Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Hartville, Ohio, was held on January 19, to 
authorize an increase of capital stock from $75,000 to $500,000, 
the end in view being an increase in productive capacity to 300 
automobile tires per day 

The Falls Rubber Co., of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has increased 
its capitalization from $200,000 to $300,000. 

WAR ORDERS. 

The New Brunswick, New Jersey, plant of the United States 
Rubber Co. has had a share in the war business received in 
this country, rush orders calling for January 15 shipment 
occupying this plant at top speed for three weeks without 
even a let-up on New Year’s day. 

Calvet Rosenthal, who arrived in New York, January 12, 
by the “Minnetonka” from London, representing himself as 
special agent for the French government, stated that he was 
authorized to purchase, among other things, 2,000,000 pairs 
of rubber gloves and 1,000,000 pairs of wire nippers, the latter 
to cut barbed wire and the former for protection against 
electric shocks 

Other orders reported include one for rubber shoes placed 
Rubber Shoe Co., of Boston; a $500,000 or- 
der for uniforms with the Kenyon manufacturers of 
weatherproof garments, Brooklyn; 1,000,000 yards of duck— 
variously distributed; automobile trucks to a value of about 
$18,000,000, and 200 war aeroplanes. 

WHAT SHOE MANUFACTURERS SAY ABOUT RUBBER SOLES. 

The tenth annual convention of the National Boot & Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association was held in New York, at the Hotel 
In discussing the use of substitutes such 
bottoms, it was declared that the 
purchasers of such not receiving value equal to 
that of all-leather footwear and, while the shoe manufacturers 
benefited by greater consumption, the increasing expenditure for 
shoes by the general public would latterly affect the manufac- 


with the Boston 


Co., 


Astor, January 12-13 


as fabric tops and rubber 


shoes were 


turers 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS TO ORGANIZE. 


Representatives of a number of electrical manufacturing com- 
panies met last month in the Hotel Biltmore, New York, to dis- 
cuss the formation of an organization of manufacturers, to deal 
with the commercial problems of the industry. R. K. Sheppard, 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, was chosen chairman 
of the meeting, and H. R. Sargent, of the General Electric Co., 
secretary. After some discussion it was resolved to place the 
matter of organization in the hands of a representative com- 
mittee of 9, with instructions to report to a general meeting to 
be called on February 9, to which electrical manufacturers from 
all over the country would be invited. 





The Semple Rubber Co., of Trenton, New Jersey, has adopted 
the design here shown as a label for use on all its tire tubes, 
being one of the first of the 
American rubber manufacturing 
concerns to make use of the new 
trade slogan. The Semple com- 
pany makes inner tubes of two thicknesses, under the trade 





names Semco and Sedrala. 

The Chester Rubber Tire & Tube Co., East Liverpool, Ohio 
have made extensive repairs in their plant, which was shut down 
for several weeks for this purpose. With new machinery, in- 
cluding two new mixing machines, they expect to do a large 
business during the coming season. 


TRADE NEWS NOTES. 


Meyer & Brown, crude rubber brokers, of 35-7 South William 
street, New York, sent out an announcement on January 2 of 
the renewal of their partnership and their intention to carry on 
the business as heretofore. 


The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., of East Palestine, Ohio, is 
offering investors an opportunity to purchase $500,000 of its 7 
per cent. prefesred stock. The company’s earnings for the fiscal 
year ending November 30 are reported as $308,578 in excess of 
those of 1913, amounting to $594,136, and its net tangible assets, 
exclusive of good will, patents, etc., to be worth $1,353,670. Its 
authorized capital stock is $1,000,000. 


The Gaulois Tire Corporation, of 49 West Sixty-fourth street, 
New York, states that shipments of Gaulois tires continue to 
arrive from Havre and Marseilles, France, as in the past, and that 
no price advances have been made on account of the war. 


The Toledo Rubber Co., of Toledo, Ohio, has moved into 
new quarters, occupying now an entire large four-story building. 
This company, which was established 24 years ago, conducts a 
wholesale and retail business in all kinds of rubber and sporting 
goods. Its officers are E. C. Deardorff, president, and T. H. 
Deardorff, vice-president and treasurer. 


A lecture on “Rubber from Tree to Tire” was recently de- 
livered at the Seventh Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, by W. G. 
Brown, of the firm of W. G. Brown & Co., distributors of 
crude rubber, compounding ingredients, etc., of that city. This 
lecture was illustrated by moving pictures, 4,000 feet of. film 
being required to show the processes through which the rubber 
passes from its collection to manufacture into finished goods. 


A co-partnership under the name of Arnold & Zeiss has been 
formed by C. H. Arnold, Albert Zeiss and W. J. Kelly, to take 
over and carry on, on and after January 1, 1915, the business 
of the firm of Arnold & Zeiss, whose partnership expired by 
limitation on December 31. Heilbut, Symons & Co., of London 
and Liverpool, became at the same time special partners, con- 
tinuing in the present firm the same financial interest that they 
had in the former concern. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., of Akron, Ohio, has brought from 
its factory at Colombes, France, millimeter solid tire molds 
to be used in the production of tires for army vehicles. The 
French factory of the Goodrich company is being operated by 
the Government, but under some disadvantage, about 350 of its 
former employes having joined the military forces. 


Three new 10,000-ton vessels, costing about $3.000,000, are be- 
ing built for W. R. Grace & Co., of New York, who do a large 
business with South American countries, both in import and 
export lines. 


A dinner was held on January 5 at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, to bring together the men who between 1900 and 1905 
were members of the selling staff of the Hartford Rubber Works 
Co., of Hartford, Connecticut, and to form an organization to 
perpetuate their friendship. Ernst H. Brandt, Joseph Rental 
and Harry E. Field were responsible for the idea and the list of 
persons invited to the dinner contained 51 names. 


The Paramount Rubber Co., of Trenton, New Jersey, has 
appointed The George D. Kramer Co., of New York, dis- 
tributors in the Eastern States of its line of tennis and hand 
balls. The Paramount line includes ten varieties of hand balls, 
but the company has only recently entered the golf ball field, 
turning out this class of goods for the first time last summer. 
The process of manufacture is said absolutely to seal the 
high pressure of compressed air in the ball, leaving no avenue 
of gradual escape, thus eliminating all possibility of going 
soft or dead. 
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TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

The Canadian-Connecticut Cotton Mills, Limited, manufac- 
turers of fine Sea Island, Egyptian and Peeler cotton fabrics, 
have recently placed orders for additional looms and preparatory 
machinery. O. Butler, secretary-manager of the company, was 
elected at a recent meeting managing director of the Connec- 
ticut Mills Co. at Danielson, and will herea‘ter be identified with 
both companies. Mr. Fittz retains his connection as secretary 
of the Danielson plant. The general agent of this company is 
R. J. Caldwell, well known to the rubber trade of this country 
and Canada. 

The Knight Tire & Rubber Co., of Canton, Ohio, have 
engaged Lester I. Rice, formerly with the Republic Rubber 
Co., to manage their new branch at 215 West Fifty-first street, 
New York. He will supervise the company’s sales in eastern 
New York, New Jersey and the western section of Con- 
necticut. 

The Tire Sales Co., of Buffalo, New York, have a branch 
at 827 Main street, that city, which will be known as the 
Motor Tire Supply Co., with A. Greenbaum as proprietor. 
They will deal, at wholesale and retail, in factory seconds 
and low-priced guaranteed tires. 

The Racine Rubber Co., of Racine, Wisconsin, reports a 
gratifying result of their last business year, during which 
they made net earnings sufficient to pay, thirty times over, 
their preferred dividends, besides a 1% per cent. cash dis- 
tribution on their common stock and a 50 per cent. stock 
dividend in November. They have arranged with the Manu- 
facturers’ Supplies Co., Philadelphia, to take over the entire 
distribution of Racine tires, throughout Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and the Southern States. J. A. Winter will be in 
charge of the sales end, with headquarters at 1336 Race street, 
Philadelphia. 

The Gibney Tire & Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Pennsyl- 
vania, have engaged the services, for their Detroit branch, of 
G. W. Tiffany, formerly with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. in that city. 

The Kansas Pure Shoe Law will be on trial as to its con- 
stitutionality on February 3, when argument will be heard in 
the Supreme Court of that State on a motion to advance the 
case of the Payne Shoe Co. against the attorney-general. 

The National India Rubber Co., Bristol, R. I., started its mills 
on January 4 on full time and the 2,200 employes received the 
welcome news that sufficient orders were,on hand to insure full 
time for at least six months. 

A new tire factory is to be located at New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania. E. N. Ohl, J. S. Rhodes, A. B. Berger and W. H. 
Schoen, all of Pittsburgh, are interested, and $260,000 has been 
subscribed as capital. Large orders have already been given 
for machinery for the new plant. 

The Savage Tire Co., of San Diego, California, recently re- 
organized its selling department, with H. W. Miller, formerly of 
the Knight Tire & Rubber Co., as sales manager; Lee Ijams as 
assistant sales manager, and R. R. Etichus in charge of credits. 
B. F. Wulff, Jr., has been appointed manager of the distributing 
branch at San Francisco, which includes in its territory northern 
California, Oregon, Nevada and the Hawaiian Islands. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of the Chicago Rubber 
Clothing Co., held at Racine, Wisconsin, on January 23, the 
following were elected members of the Board of Directors: 
David G. Janes, George G. Bryant, E. V. Laughton, James 
Murphy, F. M. Knapp and C. E. Wells. The affairs of the 
company were reported to be in good condition, and the out- 
look for 1915 to be most promising. The directors elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: D. G. Janes, president; 
George G. Bryant, secretary and general manager; E. V. Laugh- 
ton, treasurer. 


THE RUBBER CLUB EXPANDS. 

One of the busiest offices associated with the rubber trade 
is that occupied by the Rubber Club of America, at 17 Madi- 
son avenue, New York. What with embargo work, the ac- 
tivities of the new divisions and the need of committee meet- 
ing rooms, it has been found necessary to add to the office 
force and to secure additional space. 





A NEW PAPER WRAPPING MACHINE. 

This machine is for wrapping bales of finished hose, tires 
or wire. It has a sliding table which is raised and lowered 
by a hand lever. The bale to be wrapped is placed on the table, 
which is pushed backward into 
proper position under the slid- 
ing head and then lowered so 
that it rests on the four re- 
volving cones, automatically 
operated by a friction drive. 
This has an adjustable feed 
for any overlap desired. 

A roll of paper is placed 
between the two sprocket 
chains and is carried down 
through the inside of the bale 
and up around the outside, 
thereby wrapping the paper 
strip around it as it is rotated 
by the cones. When the bale 














has been completely wrapped, 





the head is lowered by a hand 
wheel, which slackens the sprocket chain so that it can be un- 
hooked. The table is then raised, pulled forward and the bale 
removed, ready for shipment. 

The actual time required to wrap a bale of garden hose 24 
inches high with an inch and a half overlap is a minute and a 
half. One man is capable of running 3 machines, which ac- 
complish as much as 6 men wrapping with burlap in the old 
way. [Terkelsen & Wennberg, Boston.] 





MOTZ TAKEN OVER BY THE GOODYEAR. 

The business of the Motz Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, 
Ohio, 50 per cent. of whose stock is owned by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., will, after February 1, be conducted as a 
department of the latter concern. 

The Motz company was incorporated in April, 1905, with a 
capital stock of $50,000, to manufacture tires. In our issue of 





Motz CusHiIon TIRE. 


December, 1913. page 142, a dual tire of the Motz cushion 
type was shown, and the accompanying cut illustrates the 
single tire of the same type. These tires have been made for 
the Motz company in the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
cushion tire department. 
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RUBBER CLUB MEETINGS AND MEMBERSHIP. 


A! the regular arterly meeting of the Executive Com 
mittee of the Kubber Club of America, held at the Union 
League Club, New York, January 5, 1915, ten new members 
were elected, list of whom, with firm representatives, follows 
FIRM MEMBERS 
\cme Rubber Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey— 


J. A. Lambert 

Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., Inc 
William G. Grieb 

Bishop Gutta Percha Co., 
York—Henry D. Reed 

Braender Rubber & 
W. P. Braender 

Combination 
Jersey—Fred L 

Dryden Rubber Co., 
George B. Dryden 

Howe Rubber Co., 
Tenney, Jr 

Keystone Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
J. G. Moomy 

Mattson 


1796 Broadway, New York— 
420 East Twenty-fifth street, New 


Tire Co., Rutherford, New Jersey— 


Rubber Manufacturing Co., Bloomfield, New 
_onover 
1014 South Kildare avenue, Chicago— 


New Brunswick, New Jersey—John J. 


Erie, Pennsylvania— 


Rubber Co., Lodi, New sehrens. 


Jersey—J. H. 


Western Rubber Co., Goshen, Indiana—G. B. Slate. 
ACTIVE MEMBERS 
Myron Henry Clark, United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York 
John Morgan, vice-president and treasurer, McGraw Tire 


& Rubber Co.,.East Palestine, Ohio. 

The .H. O. Canfield Co., of Bridgeport, Connecticut, au- 
thorized the transfer of their active membership to firm 
membership, with A. H. Canfield as firm representative 

R. L. Chipman, of 25 Beaver street, New York, authorized 
the transfer of his active membership to firm membership 

The B. & R. Rubber Co. of North Brookfield, Massachu- 
setts, have authorized the transfer of their active membership 
to firm membership, naming T. G. Richards as firm repre 
sentative 


rhe following is a list of former members of the Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Manufacturers’ Association who have come 
into the Rubber Club of America 

Beck, William and Charles, Lawrence, Massachusetts 
Alfred Beck, firm representative 

Bowers Rubber Works, San Francisco 

Cc. C. C. Fire Hose & Rubber Co., Boston. 


Cornelius Callahan Co., Boston 


Continental Rubber Works Co., Erie, Pennsylvania— 
Theron R. Palmer, firm representative. 

Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Trenton, New Jer 
sey—C. Edward Murray, firm representative. 

Canadian Rubber Co., Montreal, Quebec. 

Eureka Eire Hose Matrafacturing Co., New York. 

Empire’ Rubher*& Tire. Co.,’ Trenton, New Jersey—C. 


Edward Murray, )firm representative 
Gutta Percha.& Rubber, Limited, Toronto,.Ontario 
Hewitt.-Ruhber’Go., Buffalo, New York—H. H. 
representative: 
Mechanical .Rubber ‘Co., .Cleveland, Ohio 
Niedner’s Sons Co:,-Charles, Malden, Massachusetts 


Hewitt, 


New Jersey “Car Spring. &- Rubber Co., Jersey City, New 
Jersey—John*"}... Fieldsy. firm ‘ representative 

New York Belting & Packing Co., 91 Chambers street, New 
York—J. H. Cobb, firmerepresentative 

Peerless Rubber Manufattuggng .Go., 16 Warren street, New 
York—Charles A. Hunter, firtg: representative. ‘ 

United & Globe Rubber Manutacturing Cos., Trenton, New 
Jersey 

Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing. Ge; Jersey «City, New 
Jersey—John J. Voorhees, firm representative. 

\fter the regular meeting a joint session of the Executive 
Committee and the Embargo Committee was held. Reports 
of the Embargo Committee’s work in Washington were read, 
special mention being made of the prompt and efficient as 


Ambassador. 
Rubber. Goods 
Club of 


sistance rendered by the British 


A meeting of, the Mechanical Manufacturers’ 
Division of the Rubber 


Ne Ww York on 


America is to be held in 


1915. 


Tuesday, 


rebruary If, 








ALEMBIC RUBBER. 


WO exceedingly friendly and good-looking young men called 
Wortp office the other day, by re- 
rubber that is about 


at THe InpIA RUBBER 
quest, with the story of the new “Alembic” 


to be manufactured in Perth Amboy, New Jersey, by the Alembic 


Whether or not they are one day going to be able 


Pri cess Lo 








LABORATORY OF ALEMBIC Process Co 


to really produce synthetic rubber in commercial quantities we 
do not know, but they certainly believe it 

[heir story is that 10 years ago a German chemist, familiar 
with synthetic work at Elberfeld, came to this country and, in 
the attempt to manufacture synthetic rubber by a process of his 
own, spent a fortune of something like $50,000. Incidentally, an 
explosion in his factory killed his wife, and a later one killed 
his chief assistant. Not discouraged, he started again to manu- 
facture, this time dispensing with the high pressures that hither- 
to had proved so disastrous. The result 
claim, a gum which looks very much like a fair grade of guayule, 


was, so his assistants 


which is produced at a cost of 12 cents per pound. There is also 











it Perto Ampoy. 


Furnace Room 


a by-product which has a ready market in soap manufacture. 

The present equipment, which is said to be very simple, allows 
the production of something like 18 pounds a week. The.com- 
pany has filed a brevet on its process and product and.is seeking 
capital to put in: more machinery, so as_to be. able.to turn. out 
from 1,000 to 6,000 pounds a day. The base from which;the so- 
called rubber is made is said to be turpentine. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN AKRON. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 





PTIMISM has been restored in local rubber ‘circles now 
that arrangements: have been made for adjustment of 
English regulations affecting the shipping of rubber. Officials of 
the Akron rubber companies, including A. H. Marks, general 
manager of the B. F. Goodrich Co., H. §. Firestone, of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., and P. W. Litchfield, of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., in interviews this week, expressed con- 
fidence in an early revival of trade. While this city has felt 
the business depression affecting practically every industrial 
center of America, during the past six months, conditions are 
gradually improving and by the first of April will probably be 
restored to normal. The depression has not: had the effect 
upon Akron that other cities of the same class in this section 
of the country haye experienced and the number of unemployed 
here is much less than in neighboring cities. 


* * * 


One hundred salesmen of the boot and shoe department of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. attended the first of a series of five winter 
sales conventions in Akron the second week in January. Social 
and business sessions covering three days marked the convention. 

Frank Kenton,-a Goodrich company foreman, and three other 
employes, sailed January 19 for Paris, France, where they will 
join the allied armies’ crew of tire repair men. It is said that an 
effort will also be made by Goodrich officials to regain control 
of the French branch factory of the company which was com- 
mandeered by the French government at the beginning of the 
European war. 

Dr. C.. E. Smith will be in charge of the department of dental 
inspection to be opened by this company February 1. Lectures 
on the importance and care of the teeth and instructions on 
caring for them will be given by Dr. Smith in all of the de- 
partments, in which more than 10,000 men are employed.. The 
Goodrich is the first big industrial institution in this section 
of the country to establish a dental inspection department. 

Diamond tires made a successful addition to their list in 
“Squeegee,” the new non-skid. tread Diamond. The tread is 
made up of three continuous ribs, with cross-bars, and like its 
namesake, it clings so closely to wet and slippery :pavements as 
to offer sturdy oppesition to skidding either forward or side- 
ways 

Plant No. 26 of the Goodrich Company is to have an ad- 
dition, a permit having recently been granted by the building 
department of the city for the erection of such a structure, two 
stories high and costing $5,000. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. and the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. are included in the list of Akron industrial concerns which 
are affected by the increased rates for use of State water. 
The companies have appealed from the decision of the State 
Superintendent of Public Works, but after receiving an opinion 
from Attorney General Turner, Governor F. B. Willis decided 
that the rate increases were legal and declined. to interfere. 

The largest check for taxes ever received by the county 
treasurer of Summit county was received the second week in 
Janvary frem the Goodrich company. It was for $148,000. 

John R. Gammeter and The B. F. Goodrich Co. have lost 
their fight in the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
for ownership of patent rights on a head placing ring. After 
four years of litigation the DeLaski & Thropp Co., of Trenton, 
New Jersey, was awarded the claim. Priority of filing of patent 
claim was the point involved in the stit. 

* ~ * 


The Miller Rubber Co., by a two-story, fireproof,:brick addi- 
tion to their plant, have provided -for an -increase of 1,000 tires 
in their daily output.! A three-story. 40 x 110+feet warehouse is 
being built, also a 50 x 100 extension to the rubber drying room. 
The additional factory space, including a new shipping depart- 


ment built on adjoining property recently purchased, will total 
272,905 square feet, or about 6% acres, and a 2,000 horsepower 
plant is also being installed for operation purposes. 

* * A 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. converted 12,000 tons, or 
24,000,000 pounds, of steel into Firestone rims last year. Con- 
tractors estimate 1,000,000 pounds as‘a liberal allowance for a 
fairly large building. A working floor space of 150,000 square 
feet, a force of 400 men and a fine equipment of machinery, 
including 16 electric welders, find employment in ‘this branch. 
Firestone rims will be used exclusively this year by sixty 
automobile manufacturers. . 

H. S. Firestone, president of the company, in an address 
before members of the Cleveland Advertising ‘Club, Thursday, 
January 21, told how rubber trees are grown and cared for 
and how rubber is transformed from the crude state into the 
finished product. Stereopticon pictures illustrated the lecture. 

Mr. Firestone and other officials of the company attended 
the factory ball recently given by employes at an Akron dancing 
academy. 

Hanging to a fire escape, four stories above the ground, 
Jerry Phelps, an Akron man, reached through a window at the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. plant not long ago, and pulled out 
more than $200 worth of auto. tires which he threw to a com- 
panion. The men were arrested and bound over to await action 


of the Grand Jury. 
x * * 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. recently made public a 
statement showing the growth of their pneumatic tire produc- 
tion for the past six years. In 1909 they made and sold 102,669 
tires, and this number has shown a steady yearly increase, until 
in 1914 the number of Goodyear tires made and sold was 1,478,396. 
The demand for the company’s pneumatics for heavy motor 
trucks is likely to further increase these sales. The com- 
pany is now supplying a 38 x 7-inch tire with a rated carrying 
capacity of 2,500 pounds, a 42 x 9-inch carrying 4,500 pounds 
per tire and a 48 x 12-inch of 7,500 pounds carrying capacity 
per tire. All are of the No-Rim-Cut type and conform to the 
company’s Ideal Detachable Rim, ‘07 profile. This company 
last month entertained the selling force of Morley Bros., who 
handle their goods at Saginaw, Michigan. The party were the 
company’s guests from the 12th to the 16th ult. and were 
afforded an opportunity to inspect the big plant and attend the 
school of instruction for Goodyear salesmen. 

President F. A. Seiberling, of the Goodyear company, and 
Mrs. Seiberling are now in London arranging for decorations 
for their new home on Portage Path, one of the finest in this 
section of the country. They will return to Akron early in 
February. 

William Upson, former Akron attorney and father of Ralph 
H. Upson, world champion balloonist, of the Goodyear company, 
is helping to nurse wounded soldiers in a war hospital at 
Bagueres de Bigorre, France. He was traveling in France at 
the beginning of the European war. 


* x * 


According to Jos. Dangel, general factory superintendent of 
the American Hard Rubber Co., Akron is the only city in the 
world which boasts a plant successfully manufacturing hard 
rubber bowling balls. The Akron balls are made entirely of 
rubber. Mr.. Dangel is one of the expert bowlers in this section 
of the country and it is due to the study he has given the 
manufacture of the rubber balls that they have been such a 
success. 

~ * * 

Akron -tubbér' companies exhibited at the Ohio. Industrial 
Safety First Exposition at Columbus the-second week in Janu- 
ary. W. N. Fitch, safety director of the Goodrich, and R. E. 
Lee, safety director of the Firestone, were among the speakers. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN BOSTON. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE new year has not yet filled the anticipations of the 
optimists in the trade. Manufacture has not advanced 
any considerable extent and there are traces of disappoint- 
ment in the reports which come from members of the trade. 
However, there has been an improvement, of greater or less 
extent, in nearly every branch of the business, and the pros- 
pects are for continued advance. The call for mechanicals 
is quiet; the tire manufacturers are doing a fair business; 
druggists’ soft goods are being called for moderately, and 
there is some movement in clothing. The weather should 
help this branch, for rain and snow have been plentiful. In 
boots and shoes the weather has brought a demand, which 
had been to some extent provided for. The factories making 
tennis shoes are busy and adding to their production as fast 
as help can be secured 
* . * 

The tennis shoe question is an interesting one at present. 
Leather shoes are high, and likely to further advance in price. 
Shoe dealers in many sections, and especially in the South, 
anticipate a big call for tennis shoes to take the place of 
leather shoes, which are or will be too high for certain classes 
of trade. 

* * * 

The substitution of rubber for leather in soles grows in 
importance each month. Sole leather is going abroad for 
manufacture into shoes for the soldiers, and foreign buyers 
are willing to pay such prices that American shoe manu- 
facturers find quotations so high that they are turning their 
attention to substitutes, and most of these subsitutes are of 
rubber, either alone or mixed with fibre, etc. It’s a poor 
month when a new soling of rubber is not exploited in the 
shoe trade. 

One great objection to the use of these soles has been 
the necessity of stitching with holes rather widely apart, and 
the use of heavy, coarse thread, so that the rubber will not 
tear between the holes made by the needle. Such stitching 
and thread are appropriate only in outing and sporting shoes, 
and similar lines, and is neither desirable nor practicable for 
women’s fine shoes with high arch insteps and narrow edges. 
How to overcome this heavy appearance and to give the 
touch of fine shoemaking without weakening the shoe by 
cutting the sole at the stitching is a problem which has oc- 
cupied the minds of several inventors. A Lynn shoe manu- 
facturer, Karl A. Stritter, of Strout & Stritter, claims that 
his invention will accomplish this. He has applied for a 
patent, the details of which are not yet fully available, but 
which are, in effect, a leather welt or reinforcement cemented 
on, and extending around the edge of the rubber sole in such 
way that the stitching goes through both rubber and leather, 
the latter holding the stitches and preventing the splitting 
of the rubber sole between the needle holes. This gives 
such protection to the rubber sole that it may be given any 
desired “edge,” and makes it practicable to withstand the 
strain subjected by high-heeled shoes. If this is really ef- 
fected, there is almost a certainty of a large increase in the 
use of rubber soles on women’s shoes, for many women 
would wear these more stylish shapes who will not wear the 
present low-heel, heavy-edged, rubber-soled shoes. Samples 
which have been shown in Boston the past month are fully 
as stylish, slender and shapely as those made with leather 
soles. 

> * 7 

Frank W. Whitcher, of the F. W. Whitcher Co. manu- 
facturers of the Velvet Rubber Heel and other specialties in 
rubber, is an ardent champion of fixed prices on advertised 
articles, and has addressed several conventions and associa- 


tions on this important subject. He claims that manufac- 
turers should be allowed to control the prices at which their 
articles are sold, either by dealers or wholesalers. Until the deci- 
sion in the Sanatogen case some months ago, manufacturers were 
so controlling the selling price, but this decision renders such 
control illegal. There are many hundreds of articles manu- 
factured of rubber which are widely advertised, and on which 
a standard price has been fixed. But if these articles are 
sold at cut prices, the manufacturers must either reduce the 
cost of making or quit advertising, either horn of the dilemma 
being suicidal. Surely this is a subject worthy of careful 
consideration, and should be agitated to influence legislation 
in favor of fixed prices, as a protection to manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN CHICAGO. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE first weeks of the year in the rubber trade here have met 
with the entire satisfaction of the members. Owing to the 
fact that the month has contained a great deal of bad weather, 
the rubber clothing houses have been doing a rush business. 
When the storms arrived the dealers in raincoats and rubber 
shoes soon ran out of stock and were obliged to replenish from 
local distributors. These houses were well prepared for the 
rush, and goods were sent out in expeditious fashion. 

Rubber belting houses have not been so busy, of course, as 
the main .rush for them is over until spring. However, there 
has been a good average demand. Most of these firms carry 
tires, packing and other mechanical goods, so that when one 
line is out of season another can take its place. The demand 
for tire inners has been good, say the mechanical rubber goods 
men. They also declare that they are receiving orders in fair 
volume for packing from coal and copper mines in the west 
and northwest. 

* . . 

The tire men made great preparations for the annual automo- 
bile show, held in the Coliseum and the First Regiment Armory, 
January 23-30. Some of the firms, of course, have large displays. 
These are located on the balcony, along with the other supply 
exhibits. Large crowds are attending the show this year, as the 
event has been given more than the usual amount of publicity 
in the newspapers. 

* * * 

R. H. Abernathy, of the Brazil Rubber Manufacturing Co., 18 
South Dearborn street, expresses himself as well pleased with 
the trend of business for the past month and looks for a good 
spring season. 

* * . 

Rubber manufacturers of this city are much interested in the 
fight which is being made by Chicago manufacturers to secure 
lower freight rates on carload shipments to the Pacific Coast. 

Last week Thomas C. Moore, representing the Merchants’ 
Transportation Bureau, appeared before the Western Classifica- 
tion Committee, which met here, and told the members and a 
number of railroad officials present exactly what the manufac- 
turers of the city, including the rubber men, wanted in the way 
of reduced rates. 

“Under present conditions,” said Mr. Moore, “the manufac- 
turer of a product in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or any 
of the other cities on the Atlantic seaboard can actually ship 
goods by water via the Panama Canal cheaper than the manu- 
facturers of this city can send them to the Pacific Coast by rail. 
What is more to the point, the steamship companies can make 
the trip in only a few days’ more time. Chicago manufacturers 
believe that this. competition is not fair, and they want a sub- 
stantial reduction on carload rates to. the coast.” 

The committee refused to touch..the matter, however, until 
they had received some idea of the stand of the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission. Railroad men present said that they be- 
lieved the railroads would not oppose a reduction, but stated that 
it would not be possible to reduce the trans-continental rates 
without reducing the inter-mountain rates at the same time. 
This would bring about serious complications, they said, which 
would require the attention of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

As a result of this stand Mr. Moore said that the matter would 
be brought to the attention of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington. 

7 ~ +” 

Figures which have been compiled by the newspaper bureau 
show that rubber goods were handled (in a jobbing way) in 
Chicago during 1914 to the extent of $9,675,000, compared with 
$12,900,000 for 1913. This is something of a falling off, though 
some other lines of business show a much greater loss. 

7 * ~ 

The Canton Rubber & Manufacturing Co., 143 North Dear- 
born street, have justscompleted their inventory. They state 
that the new year has started’ in in a manner that meets with 
their entire satisfaction: 

* * * 

M. S. Curven, of the Boston Belting Co., 172 West Randolph 

street, said in a 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN TRENTON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
HE Trenton rubber manufacturers were not particularly 
worried over the threatened continuation of the English 
embargo on crude shipments. For the most part the Trenton 
plants have abundant supplies either on hand or en route and 
they would not have been seriously interfered with in the 
manufacturing end unless the embargo had continued for a 
considerable length of time. At least one of the Trenton 
factories was actually benefited by the embargo talk. As soon 
as the newspapers printed the story of England’s ruling on 
the rubber question this factory received a number of rush 
orders by telegraph. The customers anticipated their needs 
for months to come and wanted to make sure that their 
orders were filed before the supposed raise in price took 
place. 
*x * x 
The accompanying illustration of the new plant of the 
Essex Rubber Co., at Trenton, tells more graphically than 
words of the remarkable success of this steadily growing 
concern. 
Less than 7 years ago a small, one-story building was ade- 
quate to take care of the company’s manufacturing depart- 
ment, and it also 








recent interview 
that business has 
been good and 
he believes the 
rubber trade of 
the West to be 
in a very healthy 
condition. 
- . * 

Business at the 
Quaker City 
Rubber Co. has 
been rushing for 
the past month 
or so, shipping 
packing to the 
coal mines. 
There have been 
few strikes or 
other labor 
troubles _result- 
ing in the clos- 
ing down of 
mines this win- 
ter, which has been a good thing for the mechanical rubber 
goods houses of Chicago. The vast coal and copper mines 
within reach of Chicago look to this city as a natural source of 
supply and, of course, when they close down it means loss of 
business to local dealers. 





A method of attaching vulcanite to aluminum is described 
in a recent issue of the “Dental Record” that will undoubtedly 
prove of interest to dentists. It would furnish a means 
whereby the vulcanite portion of a denture could be perma- 
nently attached to an aluminum plate, making an exception- 
ally light and in every way excellent equipment. The process 
consists in coating the cleaned aluminum surface with a thin 
solution of rubber in chloroform. Over this, when dry, is 
carefully packed a layer of weighted rubber and the further 
filling of the mold space is completed with ordinary rubber. 
It is claimed that by this means a stable union between vul- 
canite and aluminum is effected. 





Replete with information ‘for rubber ‘manufacturers—Mr. 
Pearson’s “Crude Rubber and Compounding Ingredients.” 





PLANT OF THE Essex Rusper Co., TRENTON. 


afforded an 8 by 
12 office room. 
A representative 
of Tue Iwnpia 
Rupser Word 
on a recent visit 
to the plant 
found a corps of 
bookkeepers, or- 
der clerks, ste- 
nographers, etc., 
busily engaged in 
an office occupy- 
ing more space 
than the com- 
bined office and 
factory con- 
tained in the 
original building. 

In the private 
office of Presi- 
dent C. H. Oak- 
ley hangs a neat, 
black frame con- 
taining, under date of April 29, 1907, the first order the 
company ever received. Mr. Oakley looks upon this as 
“the baby of the house” and he cherishes it as _ tenderly 
as a father his first-born. It was not until a year after 
the receipt of this order that the company leased the modest 
little structure referred to above. A wagon load of coal was 
obtained from a trustful dealer (who, by the way, still 
supplies the plant with its fuel) and the fires were lighted 
in May, 1908. Several mills, a calender and one hydraulic 
press constituted the original equipment. About $9,000 worth 
of rubber goods were sold during the balance of the first 
year. When it is stated that the sales of the company for 
the year just closed totaled close to $1,000,000 one can ap- 
preciate with what rapid strides the’ concern has forged 
ahead. The profits of the business have been devoted to the 
upbuilding of the plant. 

The new mechanical equipment consists of 1,500 h. p. of 
Edgemoor water tube boilers, 2 Greene engines of 1,000 h. p., 
400 kilowatts of electrical energy for lighting and motive 
purposes. Eighteen 54-inch mixing mills,-3 calenders, 2 of 
which are electrically driven, tubing machines and vul- 








The com- 
brick 
office building and a reclaiming plant not yet completed 
rhe the 
trade and claims to produce more rubber soles than any other 
In addition to this important branch of 
vulcanizing 


canizers are required for manufacturing purposes 


pany’s complete building plans include a three-story 


company manufactures soles and heels for shoe 


concern in America 
the 
press room 60 x 200 feet, the concern makes automobile ac- 


business, which occupies a most complete 


cessories, sporting goods, asbestos and rubber packing, as- 


brake linings, horseshoe pads, “Soft Spot” heel 


cushions and all sorts of mechanical and molded goods ex- 


bestos 


cept belting, hose and tires. Two years ago a hard molded 


insulating department was formed to make Essex-Condensite, 
used as an insulating material by makers of electrical ap- 
pliances and automobiles, in ignition systems and for the cover- 


le steering 


ing of automobi wheels 

The Essex company operates its own pattern, carpenter and 
machine shops and employs 400 hands. 
H. Oakley, president and general man- 
New England 


Moon, sec- 


The officers are ( 
ager; W. F 
sales manager; Owen Moon, Jr., treasurer; A. E. 


Bainbridge, vice-president and 


treasurer 
* * * 


retary and assistant 


Rubber Co. is working 24 hours a day, with 
effort to take the 
Louis P. Destribats, 

[HE RUBBER 


The 


three relays ot 


Ajax-Griel 
operatives, in an care of 
rapidly increasing demand for Ajax tires. 


stated to INDIA 


general manager of the factory, 
Wor.p correspondent that even with the great output made pos- 
sible by this factory arrangement the company will be taxed 


to take trade 


* * + 


United & 


an extended trip throughout the 


care of its 


John S. Broughton, of the Globe Rubber Cos., 
who recently returned from 
South and West, reports that the outlook for spring business 
is gratifying, particularly in the western market 


* * . 
Che Lambertville Rubber Co. has resumed operations after 
having been shut down for three weeks for stock taking and 


This concern’s line of rubber boots and shoes finds 


repairs. 
a steadily increasing demand throughout the country. 
> * > 
The Luzerne Rubber Co. has moved into its newly com- 
pleted building, which affords accommodations for its office 
department, shipping and imspection rooms. The plant 


throughout has been practically doubled in capacity and new 
and up-to-date machinery has been installed. The old steam 
system of motive power has been replaced by electricity, with 


individual motors attached to machines 


* . a“ 
Fire, which did damage to the amount of $1,500,000, 
wiped out the insulated wire department of the John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co. at Trenton January 18. The blaze 


started in a mysterious manner in the shipping department 
o'clock in 
were employed in various parts of the plant. 

Owing to the fact that some materials were being manu- 
the French the rumor 
gained ground that a German spy had caused the fire. F. W. 


about 7 the evening while several hundred men 


factured supposedly for use in army 
Roebling, secretary-treasurer of the company, said he gave no 
credence to the 

The 
the insulated 
but-also a long row of residences, and came alarmingly near 


report 


fire destroyed not only the huge plant in which 


wire business of the company was conducted 


spreading through the plant of the Home Rubber Co. 
The fire Rubber Co. 
duty all night and several incipient blazes along the windows 


brigade of the Home remained on 


and roof of the plant were put:out. An automobile chemical 
engine was stationed alongside of the Home plant and the 
flames swept sty close that it was necessary to drag it away 
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with the aid of a locomotive, which serves to illustrate the 
dangerous position of the company’s property. 

About 1,000 operatives were thrown out of employment by 
the destruction of the Roebling plant and many of these 
suffered the further affliction of losing their homes. In addi- 
total thousands of dollars’ worth of 


tion to the loss of 


many 








INTERIOR View oF INSULATED Wire DEPARTMENT. 


special machinery, large quantities of finished product were con- 
sumed by the flames. 

The Roebling wire department was a model in fireproof 
construction. It had practically a complete inner lining of 
clinched metal protecting walls and ceilings. The elevator 
shafts were absolutely “fire proof.”  Self-closing doors, a 
supposedly adequate sprinkler system, a well organized shop 
fire department equipped with chemical carts, hose, extin- 
guishers and other apparatus of the latest design, had ren- 
dered the plant theoretically immune from the very element 
by which it was destroyed. 
about $300,000 insurance on the building 
Roebling 


There was only 
and machinery of the Roebling company. F. W. 
said after the fire that the company would rebuild at once. 
No large building will replace the burned one but a number 











Exterior View or INSULATED: Wire DEPARTMENT. 


of smaller structures will be erected so that the disaster 
cannot be so complete should fire again visit the plant. The 
mayor ef Elizabeth, New Jersey, and the president of the 
Board of Trade of that city -visited-Trenton after the fire and 
tried, without success, to -iriduce the Roeblings-to locate 
their insulated wire department in that place. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HERE has been a gradual but on the whole a substantial 
improvement in the condition of business among the rub- 
ber factories in this vicinity during the month. While appreciat- 
ing the possibilities of the European embargo on rubber, the 
local manufacturers have continued optimistic and have con- 
ducted their plants along conservative lines with hopes of a 
modification before their stocks of crude material should be- 
come exhausted. 

There are evidences on all sides of an increased volume of 
business. The factories making boots and shoes have been fa- 
vored by the weather conditions so far. Other lines of the in- 
dustry have also enjoyed encouraging activity, and all anticipate 
steady employment for some time to come. 


. * - 


A trial is now being conducted before Judge Arthur L. Brown, 
in the United States District Court in this city, of Edward P. 
Metcalf, former president of the suspended Atlantic National 
Bank, and others, for alleged misapplication of the funds of the 
bank. At the time the Walpole Tire & Rubber Co. was forced 
into the hands of a receiver, following the suspension of the 
Atlantic National Bank, it was stated that the financial difficul- 
ties of the bank had entered materially into the embarrassments 
of the Walpole company. The affairs of the Walpole company 
have progressed slowly to the point of selling the plant and 
business, but the date of sale has been repeatedly postponed 
from time to time, and recently was again set for March 10, at 
11:30 a. m. 

Business has been rather quiet in some of the departments of 
the Washburn Wire Co.’s plant at Phillipsdale, and advantage 
has been taken for overhauling, repairing and general improve- 
ments. The waste heat boilers recently installed in the open 
hearth department are undergoing thorough tests. 

Charles R. Remington, general manager of the company, was 
confined to his home in North Seekonk, Massachusetts, for some 
time the past month by severe illness. 


x * * 


The factory of the National India Rubber Co., at Bristol, re- 
sumed operations on Monday, January 4, with sufficient orders 
for footwear on the books to give steady work to at least 2,000 
employes during the remainder of the winter. During the shut- 
down the main portion of the plant underwent thorough and 
extensive repairs, and a fine system of stop levers was installed, 
under the direction of Vice-President LeBaron C. Colt, to pre- 
vent accident to the employes at the calenders and grinders. 

One of the most important changes was the removal of all 
the sewing machines—numbering over 300—to a room in 
the building which was formerly used for a store house. There 
are also being installed 140 additional sewing machines, which 
will make a total of 440 in use. When everything is completed 
the company will employ a larger number of hands and turn 
out more rubber footwear than ever in its history. 

Superintendent James W. Franklin, of the National company 
was pleasantly remembered Christmas by the employes of the 
shoe department, when he was given a large and handsome cut 
glass punch bowl. 

* * * 

The plant of the International Rubber Co. at Barrington has 
been working with double shifts in most of its departments for 
several weeks, and there are orders enough on hand to keep up 
the present pace for some time to come. 

* * * 


Terrence McCarthy is carrying on an active business in the 
manufacture of tennis shoes and arctics at his factory—for- 
merly: the Consumers’ Rubber .Co.—at Bristol.. Mr. McCarthy, 


who was connected with the former management for a long time 
and later was receiver of the Consumers’ company, is operat- 
ing his plant to capacity and, it is understood, has orders on 
his books sufficient to keep it engaged on full time for several 
weeks to come. The increased activity in the plant has called 
for an increase of help in the office departments. 


ok Kk « 


The big plant of the American Wringer Co., on Social street, 
Woonsocket, resumed operations on January 4 after a ten days’ 
shut-down for the purpose of taking the annual account of stock 
and to make an overhauling and repairing of machinery, boilers, 
engines, etc. While the plant was closed the boilers were 
given especial attention. General Manager M. M. Flynn states 
that the plant has resumed operations with encouraging pros- 
pects for steady work for some months to come. 


* * * 


The plant of the Davol Rubber Co., on Point street, Provi- 
dence, has been gradually resuming a full-time schedule in its 
numerous departments during the past few weeks, so that the 
entire establishment is now running practically to its capacity. 
It is reported that the company has recently been.in receipt of 
several large orders for surgical goods which are to be used by 
the Allies in their field hospitals. 





FEDERAL COURT HOLDS STATE TIRE CORE 
PATENT INVALID. 





DECISION of great importance to manufacturers of detach- 
A able tires, and tire core manufacturers, has just been ren- 
dered by Judge Dodge of the United States District Court for 
the District of Massachusetts, in the case of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. vs. the Hood Rubber Co., holding invalid all ot the 
claims of United States patent 865,064, granted September 3, 1907, 
to Will C. State, and now owned by the Goodyear company. 

This patent covers the core shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. It is made with a plurality of segments that abut 
against each other. It has beaded inner 
flanges and two rings channeled to fit them. 
The sections are assembled and bolted firmly 
together by the rings. 

It was asserted by the plaintiff in the suit 
that the State patent covered all types of 
cores, used in the manufacture of detachable 
tires, having substantially non-extensible 
edges and comprising a plurality of inde- 
pendent sections held in ring formation by 
one or more rings overlapping the inner 
portions of the sections. 

The court found that, prior to the inven- 
tion of this core by State, substantially the ae me 
same construction had been in commercial B—RBeaded Flanges. 
use at the plant of The B. F. Goodrich Co, ©—Cl#mping Rings. 
of Akron, Ohio, and had also been in general use by the Fisk 
Rubber Co., of Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, in the manufac- 
ture of detachable tires, having substantially non-extensible 





edges. 

The suit just decided ‘was filed December 5, 1910. Another 
suit on the same patent brought by the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. against the Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., of Trenton, New 
Jersey, is now pending in the United States District Court for 
the District of New Jersey. 





The Taunton Rubber Co., Taunton, Massachusetts, has moved 
into its new factory on East Whitehill street. J. L. Gifford, sales 
manager, is very optimistic over the future prospects of the 
business. , . 
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The India Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


such 


T no time since the embargo on rubber was instituted 
A have sanguine views been held as to its early 

removal. Mincing Lane appears to be convinced that 
the cancellation of the export proh‘bition is only a matter of 
days, or even hours, and plantation rubber has already risen 
several pence per pound in anticipation. Incidentally, the 
hard Para market has weakened. It may be that in the 
existing optimism there is a trace of the wish being father 
to the thought; but there is in reality a far more potent 
reason, A few days ago it was unofficially reported that 
President Wilson had ordained the certification of the exact 
contents of American cargoes before they leave port. This 
is the foundation upon which current hopes are based, for it 
is contended that, if the report be true, the entire question at 
issue between the two countries will be automatically solved. 
Obviously such a course would do away vith the necessity 
of searching ships at sea, for it may be assumed that if mani- 
fests are declared before sailing the shipping of contraband 
It is thought that the British government sought 
as a lever in the negotiations 
the countries 
and the view is that it has proved very effective. But, pend- 
ing confirmation of the report referred to, the market must 
be content to wait and hope. As has been stated before, 
the prolongation of the embargo, indefinitely, would give rise 
to some very serious problems in the plantation industry, not 
the least of which is the possibility of trouble with the im- 
ported Indian labor on the rubber estates. 

Meanwhile it must be confessed the importers have taken 
the situation philosophically, in which they are sup- 
ported by the fact that hitherto the market has kept its end 
up remarkably well in circumstances which might have been 
calculated to knock the out of it. In this the situa- 
tion has been helped by the fact that owing to shortage of 
labor at the docks the landing of rubber cargoes is proceed- 
ing very slowly. Thus, although supplies at hand are un- 
doubtedly large, the actual stocks on land do not indicate 
anything Another noteworthy point is _ that, 
despite the embargo, there is no sign of diminished produc- 
tion in the Orient. On the contrary, the crop returns for 
last month substantial increases all line. 
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RUBBER “ARMOR PLATE” FOR WARSHIPS. 


Not only has the war proved the best advertisement that 
rubber has ever had, but it has been the means of bringing 
to the fore several interesting inventions in which rubber 
plays an important part. One of these consists of rubber 
plates for the protection of battleships against the attack of 
mine or torpedo. Mr. Louis P. Bowler, the inventor, claims 
that 4 to 6-inch rubber plates attached to a 1% inch armored 
ship will withstand the explosive force of any torpedo or 
mine in present use. He contends that heavy steel armor 
plate is useless against the attack of the modern submarine 
and points to the losses sustained in the present war as 
proof of his argument. It is common knowledge, in regard 
to explosives, he observes, that when a ponderous floating 
mass, such as is presented by a huge battleship, offers solid 
steel-faced resistance to the explosive shock of the torpedo, 
something has to go. The hardened steel is a non-absorber 
of concussion, and its only influence is that of repelling. The 
effect of this same terrific force directed against a tough, 
unbreakable, yielding and resilient hody such as rubber or 
gutta-percha is the exhaustion and absorption of the striking 


force or concussion. The inventor once witnessed the ex- 
plosion of 1% hundredweights of dynamite on a 2-inch rub- 
ber flooring, which resulted in everything being blown away 
except the rubber, which had a scorched surface extending 
over 4 feet with several holes caused by burning. The ten- 
dency of dynamite is to strike downwards, the heat being 
the most destructive agent where rubber is concerned; but 
this effect would be considerably reduced in cases of explo- 
sion in water. 

The idea, briefly outlined, having been brought before the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, that body has made a proposi- 
tion to the Admiralty to supply, free of cost, the rubber 
necessary for covering a trawler mine-sweeper. The expense 
of covering a battleship with rubber plates would, of course, 
be very great, for it is asserted that the cost of covering a 
120-foot mine sweeper would be from £12,000 to £15,000. 
Nevertheless the cost would not be disproportionate if the 
device were effective in saving battleship crews, not to men- 
tion battleships themselves. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

It will be recollected that some months ago the Rubber 
Growers’ Association made representations to the government 
with a view to supplying the British troops operating in wet 
trenches with rubber boots. Although their efforts in this 
direction have not yet been crowned with success, the asso- 
ciation has been asked to equip the Royal Flying Corps with 
rubber boots and is now preparing to comply with the re- 
quest. Besides the 1,000 hot-water bottles supplied by the 
association to the British Red Cross Society, large numbers 
of similar bottles, provided out of the Hospital Flooring Fund, 
have been distributed among some 45 hospitals throughout 
the country. 

TIRE NOTES. 

The failure of the Marshall Jacket Tyre Syndicate, Limited, 
with assets only sufficient to pay the debenture holders ten 
shillings on the pound, adds another to the somewhat lengthy list 
of tire flotations which have greviously disappointed investors in 
them. The idea of a jacket which is to bear the rough work of 
the road and keep the real tire in good condition has many sup- 
porters, and another company has recently been formed to supply 
motorists with old covers to be wired on to protect their new 
tires. The Wood-Milne Co., Limited, is now quite busy with 
a new band tire, but this does not contain the steel wool which 
has been a component part of the tires they have been exploiting 
for some years. The idea of incorporating steel wool in the 
rubber comes from America and is the property of a company 
there. The sole British rights were obtained from the inventor 
by Mr. Roberts of the Wood-Milne Co., Limited, on the basis of 
a certain payment for each tire made. 

It is interesting to note that a number of the tire repairers 
have been enlisted by the War Office, through the agency of 
Harvey Frost & Co., of London, and certified by them. The 
principal work of the men is in connection with the Mechanical 
Transport Department of the Army Service Corps, though some 
are engaged with other corps; the pay is 4s. or 5s. per day, all 
found. It is now announced that men who hold the H. F. mech- 
anics vulcanizing certificate and are also competent drivers are 
required for enlistment in the military wing of the Royal Flying 
Corps. 

A new British registration which calls for notice is_the Fire- 
stone Tyre & Rubber Co., Limited, which has a capital of £10,000 
in £20 shares, the first directors being H. Hughes, Marshalf 
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Stevens and J. Jordan. The declared object is to carry on the 
business of manufacturers of and dealers in rubber tires and 
metal rims for vehicle wheels and rubber goods of all kinds. 

The works of the Sirdar Rubber Co., Limited, situated at 
Bradford-on-Avon, were put up for auction sale by tender as a 
going concern in December. The company, which had gained 
considerable success with its Sirdar motor tire, had been for 
some time in the hands of a liquidator. 

THE RUBBER HEEL TRADE. 

Attention was drawn to the prevailing depression in this branch 
by the sale by auction of the effects of the Lancashire Rubber 
Works, Limited, of Manchester, on December 23. The factory, 
with unexpired lease, was first offered as a going concern, but 
as no bid was forthcoming the plant and stock were soid piece- 
meal, with the exception of the heavy machinery, which was 
stated to be the property of Messrs. Hampson Brothers, the 
rubber engineers. For some time the close competition among 
heel manufacturers has been a source of concern to individual 
firms and the practical closing of the Continental trade by the 
war has been a serious matter. Belgium, Austria and Italy have 
been good customers for cheap heels, and also Germany to some 
extent. There has been practically no import of these goods 
from the Continent, and manufacturers have not had much in 
the way of increased home markets to make up for the loss of 
foreign business. At the same time some firms announce satis- 
factory business in home circles, so it is not all gloom. What 
foreign competition there is comes from America, in the form 
of a heel described by business competitors as being of a good 
medium quality. 

ELASTIC THREAD. 

As so large a part of the English production of this article 
is usually sent to Germany, France and Scandinavia, it is not 
surprising that this department of the rubber trade has been 
severely hit by the war, though considerable compensation has 
come in the increased demand for surgical equipment, into some 
of which it enters. Since the introduction of the rubber-cored 
golf ball the thread manufacturers, though they have no monop- 
oly of the business, have experienced increased demands. At 
the moment, however, the trade in golf ball elastic, like all rub- 
ber expressly intended for sporting and games, is very slack. 
The rubber thread used for golf balls is, of course, of the band 
form approximating to electrical tape, rather than the rectangular 
type used for weaving purposes. With regard to the manufac- 
turers of the latter commodity, there has been no alteration in 
the number and identity of the few firms engaged, and with one 
alteration the following list of members of the Rubber Thread 
Manufacturers’ Association of today is identical with that of 30 
or 40 years ago. Wm. Warne & Co., Limited, Tottenham, gen- 
erally supposed to be the largest producers; Charles Macintosh 
& Co., Limited; David Moseley & Sons, Limited; The New 
Liverpool Rubber Co., Limited, and W. & A. Bates, Limited. 
The main objective of the association, which is quite distinct 
from the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, is to fix the 
selling price of the thread for certain periods. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER FIASCO. 

The company known as Synthetic Products, Limited, which 
came out with a flourish in 1912, appears already to have 
reached its end. The concern was to devote its energies to 
the production of acetone and fusel oi! with synthetic rubber 
as a sort of side line. As a commercial undertaking the 
company has been anything but a brilliant success, and now, 
with funds virtually exhausted, and the government in posses- 
sion of their synthetic rubber factory, presumably for billeting 
troops, operations are to be suspended until the end of the 
war. The report states that in the spring of last year the 
company was approached by important Continental chemical 
groups for the formation of an International Synthetic Rub- 
ber Alliance and negotiations were still in progress when the 


war broke out. It is also stated that “an application has 
been received from a wealthy manufacturing corporation in 
the United States, with the object of developing our processes 
there.” 

. The position as outlined at the annual meeting of the com- 
pany seems to be that the process does not admit of the 
production of acetone alone. The manufacture of one part 
of acetone involves the simultaneous production of two parts 
of butyl alcohol, one of the higher forms of fusel oil. For 
acetone there is a certain demand, but butyl alcohol is rather 
an unknown quantity; whilst it might be possible to sell 50 
tons, it is highly problematical whether a market could be 
found for as much as 1,000 tons. The embarrassing presence 
of butyl alcohol in such large quantity, however, would not 
matter so much if only the synthetic rubber process were 
more advanced, for the former provides the raw material for 
the latter. The position is, therefore, that acetone cannot be 
produced without butyl alcohol and the butyl alcohol cannot 
be utilized because the synthetic rubber process is not suffi- 
ciently developed. Even if it were, nothing could be done 
at present, because the government is in possession of the 
factory containing the synthetic rubber plant. Something 
was said by one of the directors at the meeting about “train- 
ing their special bacteria” to concentrate upon the production 
of acetone and to let butyl alcohol take care of itself, but 
whether more will be heard of this seems open to doubt. 
Shareholders appeared to be more concerned with the fact that 
some £40,000 has been expended on development and. experi- 
mental work without any very tangible results. But perhaps 
the unkindest cut of all was for the board, which includes. 
the name of Sir William Ramsay, to be informed by the gov- 
ernment that “they were not a satisfactory body to deal with” 
in connection with the manufacture of acetone, because they 
are not the registered owners of the patents under which the 
company operates, 


NON-INFLAMMABLE SOLVENTS. 


Carbon tetrachloride was proposed a good many years ago 
as a solvent for making rubber solution which would not be 
looked at askance by carrying companies, because it is non- 
inflammable; and it has been regularly used to a limited ex- 
tent. Probably its use is on the increase, to judge by recent 
enquiries in the trade for the sources of supply. Except the 
special property mentioned, it does not seem to have any 
advantage over benzol and coal tar naphtha, and its toxic 
properties form a danger which must be guarded against. 
Of recent years the position held by carbon tetrachloride has 
been challenged by various organic chlorine compounds, the 
suitability of which as solvents for rubber was demonstrated 
two or three years ago by a professor of chemistry at Berlin, 
who patented these applications in this respect. The prin- 
cipal drawback to their use has been inability to compete 
with naphtha as regards price. Quite recently, however, two 
or three of these bodies, namely, dichlor-ethylene, trichlor- 
ethylene and tetrachlor-ethane, have been prepared on a 
large scale by a chemical corporation in England and at a 
price which closely corresponds to that of benzol. I under- 
stand that these liquids are used as solvents for certain 
resinous bodies. I note in “Rogers’ Industrial Organic Chem- 
istry,” published in 1912, a note to the effect that the use of 
the following nun-flam solvents for rubber is protected by 
patent, viz., carbon-tetrachloride, dichlor-methane, trichlor- 
ethane and tetrachlor-ethane. In English patent No. 22,704, 
October 8, 1913, the use of trichlor-ethylene as a rubber sol- 
vent is protected, so it would seem that as the production of 
these various chlorine compounds is developed’ somebody 
patents their use with rubber. I have experimented with 
some of these bodies of rather formidable nanie and find that 
they are certainly good solvents, but I should think that 
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their vapors, though non-inflammable, would prove to be 
more trying to those inhaling them than in the case with 
benzol. Further information on this point is a matter of 
some technical importance 

In the meanwhile, | may mention that at a recent inquest 


a workman employed at the air craft factory, 
said that the man had been 


in London on 
home office expert 
a very quick-drying varnish consisting partly 


the liver. 


Hendon, the 


working with 


of tetrachlor-ethane which had caused disease of 
This was the first case of the kind reported and it was stated 
that the management of the factory would take special pre- 
cautions in the future. 

With regard to the business done in non-flam solvent in 
the last few years a prominent use has been in the making 
up of repair outhts for cyclists, the rubber works buying the 
solvent from the rubber chemical dealers under the name of 
non-flam solvent and not under its specific chemical name. 
In most cases the solvent was carbon tetrachloride, the price 


being about double that of benzol. 


THE PATENT LIST 

The French patent No. 468,493 of W. E. Muntz is concerned 
with the idea of protecting the fabric of rubber-coated ma- 
terials from the action of sulphurous and sulphuric acids pro- 
duced by oxidation of the sulphur in the rubber. This is to 
be done by treating the fabric previously with a 3 per cent. 
solution of barium hydrate under reduced pressure, allowing 
it to drain and then immersing in a 3 per cent. solution of 
ammonium carbonate and allowing to dry at the ordinary 
temperature. Presumably by this procedure we get a finely 
divided precipitate of barium carbonate on the cloth, which, 
under the action of sulphuric acid, will form barium sulphate. 
Theoretically this seems all right, but the point arises whether 
any precaution of the sort is necessary. I don’t remember 
having come across any cases where the acid produced from 
the sulphur in the rubber has rotted the fabric, though it is 
supposed to exert a baneful influence upon the rubber. In 
alkali solution is often 
more often in the 


order to prevent this treatment an 


applied to single texture goods, though 
case of cold cure than dry heat cured goods. 


Patent No. 11,125, of 1914, granted to Arthur Nixon, of 
Manchester, relates to a 
proportions of ingredients for making solid rubber tires. This 
none of 


specified mixing of approximate 


somewhat of a new departure for a patent, as 


novel and it would be extremely difficult 


sees 
the ingredients ars 
to say that similar formulas have not been used by others. 
It would seem to be a case where it would be very difficult 
the time it puts the 
enterprise in the constant 


and at same 
patentee in a position to block 
which is taking place in factories with the object of 
Of course the usual pro- 


formula 


to prove intringement 


change 
improving or cheapening mixings. 
cedure in a rubber works is to evolve a satisfactory 
and to keep it 


process Of manutacture 1s 


as far as possible a secret. Unless a new 


involved it has not been customary 
The present patent may or may 


to seek patent protection 
formula—on this point 


exceptionally good 


not refer to an 

| offer no opinion—but the fact that it is patentable seems to 
be @-, matter. fraught with considerable importance to the 
trade generally, in view of possible developments. 





\ number of new exhibits have been installed in the Nigeria 
and British Guiana Courts in the Public Exhibition Galleries of 
che Imperial Institute in London, many of them consisting of 
natural. products, hitherto Germany but for 
which the: producers are now desirous of finding a market in 


The new exhibits in the Nigeria Court include 


used largely in 


Great Britain 
various Wil-patm products, native leather and materials used in 


dyeing it, ground nuts, ostrich feathers, and Nigerian wild silk 


and textiles made from it. In the British Guiana Court, the 


additions include rubber, cane sugar, rum, rice, cocoa, coffee, 


starch, arrow root and an interesting assortment of native woods. 





THE ENGLEBERT FACTORY NOT OPERATING. 

Letters from Englebert Bros. & Co., of Liege, Belgium, writ- 
ten January 6 and 12, deny the rumor mentioned in our issue 
of December—page 120—to the effect that their factory was being 
operated in the manufacture of tires for the German army. 
They state that their plant has been closed since August 4. 
Upon the occupation of Liege by the Germans the manufactured 
stores of the Englebert company were requisitioned and sen- 
tries were placed on guard to prevent tires being brought out 
for other than German needs, but the factory has not been in 
operation, except for a very brief period, when 20 workmen 
were allowed to complete an order for joints, valves and other 
technical goods for certain of the Englebert customers. It is 
supposed that the rumor may have been caused by the fact that 
one of the furnaces in the plant has been kept running to heat 
the offices, where accountants are at work, and that smoke has 
been seen issuing from the chimney. 





ITALY'S RUBBER COMMERCE. 

The extent to which the movement of rubber in the world’s 
markets has been affected by the war, is revealed in recent tables 
of imports and exports, published by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor of the United States. In the foreign trade of 
Italy, for instance, the falling off is startling. For six months 
ending July, 1914, Italy imported from the United Kingdom, manu- 
facturers of rubber and elastic, valued at $515,000; in July, 1914, 
goods of the same character to the value of $68,000; in August 
ot that year $50,000, and in September $8,000. From Germany, 
Italy's imports of manufactures of rubber and elastic were, for 
six months to July 31, 1914, $2,210,000; July, 1914, $223,000; Au- 
gust, 1914, $110,000; September, 1914, $21,000. From France, 
during the six months to July 31, Italy imported manufactures 
of rubber and elastic to the value of $1,163,000. For July, 1914, 
these imports amounted to $102,000, for August, 1914, they had 
declined to $54,000, and in September, 1914, they amounted to 
$18,000. The export returns show a similar state of affairs: For 
six months, April to September, 1913, Calcutta exported raw 
rubber to the value of $15,943; for the same period in 1914 the 
value of the exports was $4,573. 

The exports of rubber from French West Africa to Italy, 
amounting in value in 1912 to $8,346,380, dropped to $2,942,822 
in 1913. Nigeria showed a similar decline from $608,227 worth 
of rubber in 1912 to $437,826 in 1913. In other lines, both raw 
and partly manufactured goods, the falling off has been equally 


severe 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF CHEMISTRY AT PETROGRAD. 
A list of members of the Bureau 
sections of the Ninth International 
Chemistry, to be held at Petrograd, Russia, August 8-14 of the 
present year, is contained in the preliminary announcement of 
that meeting. Section V-b—India Rubber and Other Plastics— 
is in charge of the following officers: President, B. Bysoff, of 
the Russo-American India Rubber Co.; vice-president, L. 
Muselius; secretary, B: Tiedemann, of the School 
of Chemistry of Petrograd. Communications concerning this 
Congress should be addressed to the honorary secretary, W. N. 
Ipatiew, 8 Winter Palace Place, Petrograd 


Sections and Sub- 
Applied 


of the 
Congress of 


Technical 


Now that the rubber tires used by the. London omnibuses, 
of which 75 per cent. were formerly made in Germany, must 
of necessity be made by British firms, it has been suggested 
that there is*no reason why. this trade should not be kept 


permanently at home. 
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GERMAN RESTRICTIONS ON SALE OF TIRES. 

Sale or o.her disposition of every sort of tire for passen- 
ger and other vehicles, and for motorcycles, is prohibited in Ger- 
many, this prohibition including old tires and those containing 
flaws. Dealers are forbidden the distribution of such goods, and 
rubber factories the filling of orders, even those placed previous 
to the enactment of this rule. Permits are obtainable from the 
authorities for the distribution of repaired or imperfect tires in- 
capable of repair by the makers—this only in cases where the 
maintenance of a public vehicle service, a commercial undertak- 
ing or a medical practice is involved and would be rendered im- 
practicable without rubber tires. Applications for such permits 
must be made under local police certification to the department 
of inspection for military, air and power vehicles, and must indi- 
cate the nature of the vehicle, the number of such vehicles, tires 
and tubes in the possession of the applicant, the number of tires 
requiring to be changed, etc., and in some localities the vehicle 
to be re-tired must be submitted to the bureau of inspection or 
to the military authorities. 





RUBBER DISHES FOR GERMAN SOLDIERS. 

Another rubber article has been added to the list already tax- 
ing the restricted supply of rubber in Germany. It is a rubber 
wash-basin, which is being manufactured in large qudntities and 
finds its way to the front in the form of gifts from relatives. 

This new type of wash-basin, folding into small space and add- 
ing little weight to the soldier’s outfit, has been found exceed- 
ingly practical. It has proved such a success that the manufac- 
ture of plates, cups and saucers made of rubber-lined cloth is 
being considered, because of the saving in weight. At first it was 
objected that food served in such dishes would taste of rubber, 
but experiments proved that this could be avoided. A more seri- 
ous problem, however, is the durability of such dishes, for they 
show a tendency to peel and crack; but this difficulty can prob- 


ably be overcome. 


According to an announcement in the “Frankfurter Zeitung” 
of November 23, German manufacturers of waterproofs have 
notified their customers of a rise in price of 20 per cent. in the 
case of rubber coats and 10 per cent. for coats of waterproofed 


material. 





COTTON IN DEMAND. 

Cotton in Germany is quoted at a price a little over 20 cents a 
pound, and it is reported that 2,000,000 bales will be required in 
that country in 1915. The American ambassador in Berlin says 
the question is not how much does Germany want, but how much 
can the United. States engage to supply. Austria wants 800,000 
bales; Italy, for which formerly 700,000 bales have sufficed, is 
now prepared to take 1,000,000 bales. As cotton is not contra- 
band, and Great Britain, France, Germany and Austro-Hungary 
have given formal assurance that it will be so regarded, the 
principal thing is to secure a sufficient number of neutral vessels 


to transport it. 





By order of the Imperial Chancellor of Germany the export 
or re-export of cables of all kinds has been forbidden from De- 


cember 18. 


During the fighting at Steinbach, Alsace, the rubber goods plant 
of J+ Rollin was totally destroyed. 


German chemists have been s.iimuldtediby-the. shortage of 
rubbérs due to the war, ‘to -devote "special. attention: to:.the 
prodictién of-a synthetic substitate for ‘the. naturab-article. 
The manufacture *ef-reclaimed-.rtibber has: attained xa_ high 
degree of perfection in Germany and every available scrap 
of rubber is turned to practical account. 


RUBBER NOTES FROM CHINA AND JAPAN. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE state of war in Europe, but more particularly the 
embargo laid by Great Britain on the exportation of 


‘india rubber from her colonies in the Malay Peninsula, has 


seriously affected the rubber industry in China and Japan. 
CHINA’S IMPORTS OF RUBBER. 
According to the latest available statistics, China’s imports 
of crude rubber and manufactures of rubber were as follows: 


CRUDE RUBBER AND GUTTA PERCHA. 














1911. 1912. 

en, n_—_eeeooF 

From. Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
oe ere 2,400 $1,048.58 2,400 $1,015.28 
Singapore, Straits, etc..... Sale Sia te 133 104.34 
CA PME oe enna as 16,533 6,400.26 5,600 1,998.74 
SN fa ones Kiva seaewa 13,600 3,952.34 8.666 2,306.58 
NIE sl G.hm-odee di o4.neaaceh 1,333 187.96 Sele eeuare 

| Ore ae 666 229.40 
Austria-Hungary ......... 1,866 627.52 iti ee 
ors chin hitald Sains era 3,733 1,542.90 19,191 6,671.84 
RANE SUD 6.6 odes nas me 4,392 1,053.76 agit BPA: 
Gross imports from for- : 

eign countries ........ 44,523 $15,042.72 35,990 $12,096.78 
Resexported .......6...08 ahs adele 133 44.40 
Net imports ............ 44,523 $15,042.72 35,857 $12,052.38 
MANUFACTURED RUBBER (INCLUDING BOOTS AND SHOES). 

From. 1911. 1912. 
eg ced age ateuis Gm tities $24,897.30 $13,489.46 
a ta wee dhindy aban. ase wntn Daera 1,309.06 701.52 
EG: SOOO. ORE. Lk cnievesaeccune oh 313.76 90.28 
SE ONE sik oh cede sdtaniadnadneopees 241.2 etek a 
SOE. vs ood a dnwunie oi we omoran 56,592.24 13,634.50 
Ee Se re ere ee eae nm 23,473.54 14,015.60 
ND Fe 4 Sencar ke¥adneneameueds ee 1,537.72 19.98 
CI int alte ng 5s Chie cn ka bs ae waeekn 309.32 3,941.24 
DU Os eS Ee eg oe ck tae ae 16,523.46 9,735.44 
BES HERE ES Ce ye ee alee 102.86 37.74 
PE 55s buds ecukauin vbanin’s 3,026.60 930.92 
Russia’ and Siberia—by land frontier..... 32,473.42 69,164.84 
Russia and Siberia—by Pacific ports...... 36,163.06 18,366.88 
SRNL, Ge cit Sark Meanie a be Anas do aceon were 55.50 7.32 
BEE nid CaS ucke ohb nde one ehansninsiens shower’ 58,403.76 17,675.64 
TEMES ie en.) tee oh On 11.84 ee 
Se IR tre Ss so div edweall docedend 8,808.96  . 6,052.46 
Total imports from foreign countries. ..$264,243.64 $167,863.82 
SRM So eo encuikdiisaexian ent eaeen 14,806.22 9,123.46 
gen en PAR Leer. Pee ay 249,437.42 $158,740.36 


In connection with the falling off in 1912 it may be noted 
that during that year, the civil war, attendant on the establish- 
ment of the Chinese republic, affected commerce and indus- 
tries of the country and the year’s imports decreased in 
consequence. 

DEMAND FOR RUBBER GOODS IN SHANGHAI. 

Imports of rubber goods at Shanghai for 1913 were reported 

by the Japanese consulate as follows: 


From. Value. 
SI. ssn 5a seh Ge enede cee dd Ubeen teks $2,618.86 
CII oo ots tno Ae ows US ds TA eke dae 8,269.50 
PEG oi i a's git va Gene dap ee ee 451.40 
SEER, «aw tahiornei wae 6 eb 52 KODA 14,307.90 
Ts oh 500g Cewak aes Sb aaa eee oes 47.36 
Russia °%.37...4. Ki stu thotaccabedistpsaes 23.68 
Belpium |. 22503.6009.3 ithaca oka dees 61.42 
ns MIMO 655.2 iagos 6ncacadecbadiwews 12,022.04 

WOME <5 cakeperesouscenn te al ah yee ee. $37,802.16 


¢ Regarding the jinrikisha.and the rubber ting trade in China, 
referred to in previous correspondence, I may supplement the 


following : 
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There is a present demand for pneumatic tires for the 
foboche not only in Shanghai, but in Sotow, Nanking and 
Tinja, where, following the example set by Shanghai, the old 
style iron tires on jinrikishas are being replaced with rubber 
pneumatics. The annual demand for rubber tires and tubes 
for foboche and jinrikishas should surely reach $600,000 in the 
near future. 

The future demand being so promising, the question is how 
the trade in pneumatic tires, with the merchant or consumer, 
can be established. Being on the ground, the Dunlop Rubber 
Co. (Far East), Limited, and the Michelin Rubber Co., 
Limited, hold a good position, have a goodly number of cus- 
tomers and will make every effort to develop their trade. It 
should, however, not be difficult to introduce new lines, under 
better conditions as to prices and terms, especially in regard 
to the durability and guarantee. 

Suitable conditions would be the following: 

Quality—The quality must be insured by an eight or ten 
months’ guarantee of durability, tires being stamped or num- 
bered to facilitate guarantee records. 

Price —A fair price for a rubber pneumatic tire (2 x 36) 
would be 11 H. K. taels ($8.14) per pair, f. o. b. Shanghai; for 
tubes, 4 to 4% taels ($2.96 to $3.33), f. o. b. Shanghai. Should a 
rubber tire guaranteed for eight months fail or become use- 
less in the sixth month, the dealer shall refund one-fourth 
of the full price, or exchange the damaged tires for a new 
pair on payment of one-fourth of the original price. On 
failure of the tire during any other part of the guaranteed 
term, the dealer to estimate the allowance according to the 
above proportion. 

The import tariff on rubber tires is 5 per cent. ad valorem. 


THE CRUDE RUBBER MARKET IN JAPAN. 


The sudden cessation of crude rubber shipments from 
Singapore and British India on October 21, 1914, as a result 
of the embargo laid on these exports by the British govern- 
ment, resulted in a rise of about 75 per cent. in the price of 
crude rubber in Japan, compared with the July quotation, and 
a gradual slight increase in old rubber prices. The embargo 
imposes great hardships on the Japanese rubber industry and 
if continued for another month will result in the closing of 
some establishments, the smaller concerns carrying but small 
stocks of raw material. Asa rule they use plantation rubber, 
which is cheaper than other grades. 

As a result of representations made by Singapore to the 
Colonial Office in London, the embargo was removed on ship- 
ments of gutta-percha and jelutong to Japan. An appeal was 
made directly to the Colonial Office in London, and the Dunlop 
Rubber Co. (Far East), Limited, were allowed to export 50 tons 
monthly from Singapore and Colombo to Kobe, Japan, where 
their branch works are located. As a result of the efforts of Vis- 
count Inoue, Japanese ambassador to Great Britain, the ex- 
portation from Singapore of crude rubber produced on plan- 
tations owned by Japanese was allowed, but the quantity is 
small and does not go far to meet the demands of Japanese 
manufacturers. 

The Japanese consul at Batavia informed the Japanese gov- 
ernment on November 28 that shipments of crude rubber 
were being made from there to the United States and that 
Japan could buy in that market. Nevertheless, the price of 
crude rubber in Japan remains high, and manufacturers be- 
ing short of stock, prices are raised to consumers and are 
now sometimes twice the July quotations, or even more, 
so that it is difficult to frame a list of the domestic prices of 
crude rubber. According to a despatch from the consul of 
Japan at Colombo, Ceylon, the government of Ceylon held 
out hopes of a removal of the embargo as far as Ceylon is 
concerned, if he was informed of the names and output of 
the Japanese manufacturers interested. This would result 


in a material reduction in prices in Japan, but they will not 
reach a normal level until the embargo om exports from 
Singapore and Ceylon is removed. 

Crude rubber imports, from August to November, 1913 and 
1914, were as follows: 





1914. 1913. 
pdatti 

Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 

pT oe oe 09,480 $52,605 158,877 . $113,849 
ere 261,476 110,301 200,881 112,791 
CO” 322,318 129,660 946 134,544 
November .......... Not known 47,272 569 104,570 
$339,838 $44,273 $465,754 


Quantities and values from January 1 to October 31, 1913 and 
1914: 





1914. 1913. 
ae ey 

Source. Pounds Value. Pounds. Value. 
British India ....... 343,264 $190,013 263,758 $192,806 
Straits Settlements... 1,480,686 621,181 1,312,517 750,439 
Dutch Indies ....... 8,554 1,446 13,928 8,908 
Great Britain ....... 202,314 144,288 405,818 380,595 
United States ....... 11,054 7,509 138,932 99,551 
Other countries ..... 2,582 1,796 84,484 79,685 
2,048,454 $966,233 2,219,437 $1,511,984 


In explanation of the above statistics it. may be stated that 
the imports for October, 1914, were very large, foreign bills 
of exchange were beginning to draw and large orders for 
crude rubber were given. The imports for August and Sep- 
tember were in most part from ships that had taken refuge 
in neutral ports from German cruisers. The imports for 
November, 1914, show a heavy falling off, the embargo on 
exports from British colonies having just come into force. 





JAPANESE EMBARGO ON ACETIC ACID. 

Since the commencement of the war, the Japanese government 
has placed an embargo on exports of various drugs, medical and 
chemical supplies, etc.; among the rest, on acetic acid, which 
planters in the Far East use to coagulate latex. With Germany 
and Japan, two of the chief sources of the acid, out of the market, 
planters will have to find some more readily obtainable coagu- 
lant, or one of home manufacture. The subject is already re- 
ceiving considerable attention in Ceylon and other rubber planting 
centers. 





RUBBER GOODS IN SIAM. 

Rubber goods imports into Siam for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1914, totaled 159,115 pounds, valued at $119,507. 

The imports consisted of 43,115 pounds of motor-car tires, 
value $48,073; 10,816 pounds of cycle tires, value $12,926; 38,- 
691 pounds of carriage and jinrikisha tires, value $18,988, and 
66,506 pounds of other rubber goods manufactures, value 
$39,520. 

Of the total rubber goods imports for the fiscal year 1913-14, 
the United Kingdom and dependencies furnished $105,193 
worth; Germany, $12,492; France, $198; Japan, $468; United 
States, $741; all other countries, $415 worth. 

The United States, although furnishing only a small share 
of the rubber goods imports, during last year supplied 76 
motor cars to Siam, against 114 cars from all other countries, 
so it is expected that in the import of automobile tires, at 
least, a decided advance will be made during the current year. 

The import duty on rubber goods is 3 per cent. ad valorem. 





Robert Sandison, at one time on the staff of the English 
branch of the Continental Tyre Co., has taken over the man- 
agement of the Columb Tyre Co. (Far East). He is a director 
of the Columb company in Java, which has the selling rights of 
Prowodnik tires in the Dutch East Indies, and also has charge 
of Prowodnik distribution in China and Japan. 
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Some Rubber Planting Notes. 


F. M. 8. DECEMBER EXPORTS ESTABLISH A NEW RECORD. 
CCORDING to information cabled by the Government to the 
Malay States Information Agency, the exports of planta- 
tion rubber from the Federated Malay States for the month 
of December amounted to 3,361 tons, as compared with 2,889 tons 
in November, and 2,616 tons in the corresponding month of 1913. 
Appended are the comparative statistics for 1912, 1913 and 

1914: 








1912. 1913. 1914. 
sak ck wae Vatenaod én tons 1,218 2,131 2,542 
ED Boru Li) Ain denabdun dhe 1,212 1,757 2,364 
A (EERE ARS REE SS eee e 1,379 1,737 2,418 
ce. sts we cee oewe bh bke phe 1,020 1, 2,151 
a vad rce cn tae sd eters vex 1,007 1,225 2,069 
RS an tied eniiedeabs bx be 600 0 én 0 2,005 2,306 
Say CIRO 1204 1,781 2971 
(ea a a eS ee Sr 1,633 2, 1,850 
I icy ch cule cd eich dagh 1,326 2,000 2,879 
EY Sus A Celt cubes hew ees van 1,435 2,160 2,897 
ES eee eee 1,394 , 2, 
ERO LOE nee ae 1,649 2,616 3,361 
ME cas data tb cu tsedeaswon os 15,506 23,463 30,697 


It will be seen that the figures for December establish a new 
record for one month’s export, while the total for the year, the 
biggest yet recorded by the Federated Malay States, shows an 
increase of 7,234 tons over last year’s record. It is interesting, 
for the sake of comparison, to give the aggregate export of 
plantation rubber from the Malay States for the past six years: 
1909, 2,641 tons; 1910, 5,452 tons; 1911, 8,792 tons; 1912, 15,506 
tons; 1913, 23,463 tons; 1914, 30,697 tons. 

WHY PUBLIC SALES? 

The alleged benefits of public rubber sales have lately been 
discussed in the columns of “Tropical Life.” It is remarked 
that “public sales are still withheld, but there is no reason 
why any should take place. What sells, sells easily, and those 
qualities which do not attract the large buyers are not likely 
to do any better if dragged before the limelight of the public 
sales.” 

Planters are urged to send to the market what buyers want 
and not merely what they are able to turn out. Standard 
qualities of a good and reliable character are wanted, but they 
must be such as to command a ready sale at a good profit. 
Public sales are time-honored institutions, but there are other 
methods of selling—notably the inscription system. 

BURMA PLANTERS SEEK GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE. 

A recent issue of the “Malay Mail” reported an appeal on 
the part of the Lower Burma Planters’ Association to the 
lieutenant-governor, in which the local government is re- 
quested to afford temporary financial assistance to planters 
in that section. The absence of foreign shipments of rubber 
since the war began, the small local .demand in the Eastern 
markets of Singapore and Colombo and the difficulty in obtaining 
loans from local.or home banks, together with the fact that in 
many instances loans have been called, has resulted in 
serious difficulties for the planters. Unless some such step 
is taken a point must soon be reached at which coolies will 
have to be discharged and cultivation suspended, and such a 
shutting down would entail the disorganization of the official 
staff and scattering of the labor force. It is suggested that 
the government advance or guarantee a monthly payment, 
the amount to be determined, after enquiry by the deputy 
commissioner or other government official. 

RUBBER EXPORTS OF SEYCHELLES ISLANDS. 

According to a British return, the following have been the 
shipments of Seychelles rubber, all of which has gone to the 
United Kingdom: 1912, 677 pounds, value $750; 1913, 1,768 
pounds, value $1,390. 


NEW RUBBER MARKET AT BATAVIA. 


The Consul General of the Netherlands at New York, A Van 
de Sande Bakhuyzen, advises us, under date January 19, of the 
receipt of information by cable from the Chamber of Commerce 
at Batavia that a rubber market will be established in Batavia, 
Netherland East Indies. 


STATISTICS OF NETHERLAND INDIES. 

Official statistics show that in June, 1914, there were in the 
Netherland Indies 555 separate rubber undertakings, as com- 
pared with 548 in June, 1913. Of these undertakings 332 at 
the earlier date were in Java, 216 in other possessions; at the 
later date 344 in Java and 211 in other possessions. 

The planted area had increased from 442,192 acres in 1913 
to 511,682 in 1914, although in Java there was a slight restric- 
tion from 217,692 to 213,507 acres. 

About 90 per cent. of the total planted area was under Hevea, 
the remainder under Ficus. Rubber alone was planted in about 
half of the acreage, while the remainder was in mixed cultures. 


RAIN IN JAVA. 

Considerable anxiety has been felt in Java by reason of the 
drought which has prevailed in that island since the middle 
of June. According to recent advices, the dry spell has 
ceased, much to the relief of those engaged in the local 
planting industry. 

LATEX COAGULATION IN CEYLON. 


The shortage of acetic acid, used as a coagulant for rubber 
latex in Ceylon, now that the supply from Germany is cut off, 
has led to various suggestions as to substitutes for the product. 
The manufacture of the acid locally, by the destructive distilla- 
tion of woods, of which it is claimed that there is a good supply 
in Ceylon, is urged particularly, the residual product being a grade 
of charcoal that would find a ready market as fuel. Dry coconut 
shell can also be used for the same purpose, the dry distillation 
of 10 pounds of shell yielding about % pound of tar and 2% to 3 
pounds of crude pyroligneous acid, containing about 12 per cent. 
of acteic acid. Withanea Coagulans, a plant that grows wild 
in Ceylon, is also proposed as a coagulant for rubber. 

Experiments have also been conducted in the coagulation of 
latex by means of toddy vinegar, but the most promising re- 
sults are claimed for the fluid obtained from fresh coconuts, 
when broken for copra. This fluid, left to ferment for a few 
days, becomes sufficiently acid to effect the desired coagulation 
and the process is claimed to furnish a better product than acetic 
acid. Experiments are being made with other coagulants some 
of which are impracticable, while others promise to furnish a 
utilizable substitute for acetic acid. Sulphuric acid in dilution 
is also suggested as a coagulant, and the “Planters’ Chronicle,” 
Bangalore, discusses at length its use for this purpose. 

One process of coagulation consists in exposing the latex in 
shallow trays to the smoke in smoke houses, a thin layer being 
added each day to that already coagulated, until in a week 
or two a fairly thick slab is produced. Layers of latex two 
inches in depth are found to coagulate completely within 24 
hours. 





The Indian Commercial Intelligence Department is making 
preparations to assist Indian manufacturers in the production 
of goods hitherto imported from Germany and Austria. For 
this purpose, suitable leaflets will be circulated among Indian 
manufacturers, describing these articles and showing the value 
of the trade they represent. Exhibitions, showing samples of 
the imported goods and-of similar articles made in India, are-to 
be opened in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. 
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PLANTING NOTES. 

The rubber planting companies in the Far East report a heavy 
depletion of their home official forces as a result of the war. A 
large percentage of the staff of the leading companies is either 
on active service at the front or otherwise engaged in affairs 
Some of the offices of the leading 


estates have been thus almost completely demoralized. 


connected with the war 


The directors of the Straits Plantations, Limited, in their fif- 
teenth annual report submitted at their recent meeting, gave the 
crop of rubber for the year 1913-14 as 50,485 pounds, compared 
with 49,129 pounds for the preceding year. The cost was Is. 
771d. per pound, f. o. b. Teluk Anson, against ls. 8.12d. per 
pound the previous year, and the average net price realized was 
ls. 10.37d. For the year 1914-15 a crop of 43,000 pounds is 
estimated 

At the fifth ordinary general meeting of the Good Hope 
(Selangor) Rubber Co., a proposition was submitted to con- 
vert the corporation into a London sterling company. A favor- 
able report on the condition of the company’s properties was 
made by Mr. Kelway Bamber, who had recently returned from 
a visit to the estates, and the report and accounts were adopted 
as presented. 

The Seaport Estate, according to a report presented by its 
directors at the recent annual meeting held in London, harvested 
last year a crop of 244,500 pounds of rubber, against 240,000 
pounds, estimated, the previous year’s yield having been 198,494 
pounds. The total cost of production, including London ex- 
penses and all charges, was ls. 5.12d. per pound, compared with 
ls. 11.38d. per pound last year. The year’s net profit amounted 
to £11,662 14s. 4d., to which must be added £6,873 14s. 10d. carried 
forward, making £18,536 9s. 2d., from which the payment of a 
dividend of 6 per cent. was recommended, leaving £7,286 95, 2d. 
to carry to next year’s account. For the year ending June 30, 
1915, a rubber crop of 270,000 pounds is expected by the man- 
ager. Several additions were made to the buildings on the 
estate, including an assistants’ bungalow, a smoke house, three 
sets of permanent coolie lines and an extension to the factory, 
in which a second engine and a washing mill were installed. 

The Golden Hope Rubber Estate, Limited, announces the 
declaration of a 5 per cent. dividend on the paid-up capital 

At the eighth annual general meeting of the Sungkai-Chu- 
mur Estates, Limited, the chairman announced net profits of 
£18,004 which, with £6,391 brought forward from last year, gave 
them £24,396 to dispose of. From this it was proposed to pay 
a final dividend of 10 per cent., making with 2 interim dividends 
30 per cent. for the year. After transferring £6,000 to develop- 
ment account, making a total of £10,496 for working capital, the 
sum of £5,396 would be left to carry forward. The total produc- 
tion for the year was 347,621 pounds, 3,621 pounds more than 
last year, at a cost of ls. 3.71d., compared with 1s. 9.76d. for last 
vear, a reduction of more than 6d. per pound. The gross average 
price realized was 2s. 3.25d., compared with 3s. 8.79d. the pre- 
vious year. The average acreage tapped was 868 out of 1,469 
planted, the yield per acre 388 pounds, against 340 pounds last 
year, and the yield per tree 3.20 pounds, compared with 2.72 
pounds last year. For the current year a production of 350,000 
pounds is estimated 

The proposed shipment of latex from the plantations in the 
Far East to London, for conversion into rubber, in connection 
with which English capitalists are- rumored to have secured a 
patent, is the subject of comment in “Times of Ceylon,” which 
claims to recognize in the proposition a move in the direction of 
standardization which would be promoted by the collection of 
large quantities of the material, from various sources, for treat- 
ment in one large central plant. We still fail to comprehend 
what advantage would he gained by sending the latéx to London, 
when it could be just as well treated’in Ceylon, afid the rubber 
would be a much safer and more convenient article to ship than 


the latex. 
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REVISED DUTY ON RUBBER EXPORTED FROM 
THE MALAY STATES. 


| ae some time past the rubber growers of the Federated 

Malay States have been ‘seriously dissatisfied with the effects 
on their business, especially on the profit side, of the export duty 
on rubber and the rentals paid on land occupied for plantation 
purposes. 

As a result of correspondence and negotiations between the 
Council of the Rubber Growers’ Association in London, the 
British Colonial office and the government of the Federated 
Malay States, the latter body, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State for the colonies, has sanctioned a revised scale of duty 
and certain modifications in rental. 

The revised scale of duty, recommended by the High Com- 
missioner for the Malay States as the result of a meeting held 
by him with the Acting Chief Secretary at Kuala Lumpur, at 
which the unofficial members of the Federal Council residing 
there and residents of Selangor and Negri Sembilan were pres- 
ent, is as follows: 

No export duty shall be levied on rubber when the value of 
first grade plantation rubber in London is less than 1s. 6d. per 
pound; when the value is ls. 6d., and not more than 2s., a sliding 
scale is provided for the regulation of the duty, and when the 
price rises to more than 2s., the duty is to be 2% per cent., as at 
present; the duty is to be calculated on the value of first-grade 
rubber and no allowance is to be made for inferior grades. 

As regards rentals, at the Estates’ option, fhe enhancement of 
rent should be modified to be 50 cents from the seventh to the 
tenth year, inclusive; $1 from the eleventh to the fifteenth year, 
$2 from the sixteenth to the twentieth, and $3 from the twenty- 
first year. These modifications are accompanied by a more 
stringent cultivation clause, calling for the cultivation of 5 per 
cent. of the area annually for 5 years, a further 25 per cent. 
from sixth to tenth year, inclusive, and from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth year an additional 25 per cent. 

These recommendations having been approved by the British 
Colonial Secretary, the High Commissioner was so informed. 

The Council of the Rubber Growers’ Association does not 
consider the modification either satisfactory or final, and on the 
cessation of hostilities will again take up the question with the 
Colonial Secretary and the government of the Federated Malay 
States. 

RUBBER IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 

Zanzibar has an area of 400,000 acres, with a population of 
114,069, and Pemba 245,000 acres, with about 85,000 inhabitants. 
There are two rubber-producing plants indigenous to Zanzibar, 
the Landolphia Kirkii and the Mascarenhasia elastica; the rub- 
ber exported being almost entirely obtained from the former. 
[he exports of rubber from 1909 to 1913 were as follows: 
1909, 2,740 pounds; 1910, 4,124 pounds; 1911, 4,285 pounds; 
1912, 3,588 pounds; 1913, 2,220 pounds. 

Ceara rubber trees were largely planted in 1907 in the north 
of Pemba, but owing to difficulties of labor and transportation 
their cultivation was discontinued. 





INCREASED COCHIN CHINA YIELDS DURING DRY SEASON. 

Reports from Cochin China state that the yield of rubber 
during the dry season, instead of being less than in the rainy 
period, as in many other countries, is as much as 50 per cent. 
greater. The Annamite laborers are remarkably dexterous, the 
average number of trees tapped: daily being 600 for men and 
450 for women. The method used gives: a constant flow. of 
latex, with a minimum amount of bark removed. 





Should be on every rubber man’s desk—Crude Rubber; and 
Compounding Ingredients; Rubber Country of the Amazon; 
Rubber Trade Directory of the World. 
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NOTES FROM DUTCH GUIANA. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE revenue of the colony for the year 1914 was much 
less than that of the previous financial year. This falling 
off was due to a partial failure of the balata industry con- 
sequent upon the European war and a corresponding depres- 
sion in trade generally. The year can hardly be recorded 
as having been a prosperous one. Apart from the war, from 
the effect of which the peasant proprietors and laboring 
classes suffered considerably, there was also a large increase 
in the price of imported foodstuffs from the United States, 
which advanced the cost of living. There does not appear to 
be much hope of these high prices abating, and the result 
will probably be, as far as this colony is concerned, that the 
consumption of many articles will gradually be discontinued 
in favor of local products, while the war lasts. 

Thirty motor carts were imported during last year, twenty- 
five of which came from the United States, the trade with 
which country has in the past few years shown a steady 
increase. 

Owners of rubber plantations have every reason to be 
satisfied with the results of the past year. The harvests of 
1914 were exceedingly good. The prices were not as satis- 
factory as might have been expected, but the planters have 
not yet begun to produce rubber in sufficient quantities to 
have big turnovers. When the prices advance they will all 
come in for big profits, for then large quantities will be regularly 
shipped to Europe and the United States. We think the 
waiting game of the planters a very sensible one. The by- 
products, however, proved highly remunerative, and dealers, 
in common with producers, can look back upon a year of 
fair success in spite of the troubled state of affairs and the 
unstable markets. There is also every reason to believe that 
the present year will see a continuance of prosperity, and 
in increased magnitude. The weather experienced towards 
the end of last year was entirely favorable, and large crops 
may be expected as the result. 

A fair amount of new land has been planted with rubber, 
cocoa and coffee during the past year, but there stjll remain 
unopened thousands of acres quite suited to rulboer growing. 
It is also gratifying to note that up-to-date methods of cul- 
tivation. are being more generally adopted. 

With a view to bringing about a further improvement in 
the preparation and quality of plantation rubber, the Agri- 
cultural Department has issued a set of recommendations for 
the treatment. of latex and the curing of rubber and _ its 
sorting, grading and packing. As regards the costs of pro- 
duction in the colony, the retrenchment enforced last year 
by the planters will compensate in the long run for the low 
prices of the products. 

The balata industry is practically ruined because of the 
European war, and will continue to go from bad to worse 
unless the government adopts measures to afford the com- 
panies temporary aid. The financiers in Holland—or those 
directly interested in the Surinam balata industry—have not 
the money to make the necessary disbursements in the colony. 
Thousands of kilos. of- balata are’tied up in the colony, which 
under ordinary circumstances, would mean enormous amounts 
of ready cash in circulation.. These facts are responsible in 
a great.measure for all the misery experienced by the grea‘er 
part. of. the derive their living, directly ’ or 
indirectly, from’ the balata industry. 

It was in 1880 that Dutch Guiaha entered the world’s ‘mar- 
kets as a balata producer. She now supplies about 
quarter of the world’s balata. Her largest exports were in 


population,- who 


one- 


1913, with 1,155,540 kilograms. (2,547,503 pounds), and she 
would have beaten all records [ast year but for the European 
The government—by order of the Ministers in Holland 


war. 
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pend- 
Several per- 


--has declined all applications for balata concessions, 
ing further communications from the Hague. 
sons are desirous of prospecting new tracts, for exploitation 


when the crisis is over, but no prospecting licenses will be 


granted. 
It is encouraging, however, to note that the Governor is 
devoting serious attention to the economic condition of 


the colony in the present crisis. He has requested the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Labor Bureau to inquire into pre- 
forward a joint report to the 


vailing conditions and to 


government. 





NOTES FROM BRITISH GUIANA. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

N previous letters mention has been made of the anxiety 

felt here because of the gloomy prospects of the balata 
industry as a consequence of the war. Most local industries 
—sugar in particular—have benefited rather than otherwise as 
a result of the war, but the balata industry has been hedged 
round with many difficulties. The system under which this 
industry is conducted, by which the companies are called 
upon to send large stocks of provisions to their depots in 
order to provide the laborers with the necessaries of life, 
threatened at one time to create a serious difficulty. In this 
colony, as elsewhere, prices rose suddenly after the outbreak 
of war, and the prospect of increased cost of production 
immediately presented itself. This danger was averted by 
the government, which appointed a committee to fix maxi- 
mum prices for foods:uffs. But an even greater danger arose, 
a permanent solution of which has not yet been arrived at, 
although a temporary way out of the difficulty has been 
found. 

The greater part of this colony’s balata, as indeed of the 
world’s production, has in the past found its market in Ger- 
many, and for the present that market is definitely closed 
to the British producer, however, the neutral producer may 
be able to make use of it. The largest producer of balata in 
this colony is the Consolidated Rubber & Balata Estates, 
Limited, and this company is in the unhappy position of 
having produced a record crop this year at a low cost, which 
it is unable to dispose of except at a sacrifice, perhaps even 
below the cost of production. Consequently recourse has 
had to government assistance. The legislature has 
authorized the government to guarantee an advance of $75,- 
000 to be made by the Royal Bank of Canada to the local 
managers of the company, on a security of one pound of 
balata for every 15 cents advanced. The resolution embody- 
ing this policy met with some opposition, but was passed 


been 


without a division. 

The exact position of the and, inferentially, of 
the balata industry, cannot be better explained than by quot- 
ing the governor’s minute addressed to the Combined Court, 
which was as follows: “It is well known to the members of 
the court that the Consolidated Balata Co. controls very 
nearly the whole of the balata production and export in 
British Guiana. The company is in difficulties owing to the 
present condition of the balata market, caused by the war 
preventing the sale of large quantities of balata at a remunera- 
tive price.. The company now has 667,000 pounds of balata, 
over which the Royal Bank of Canada has a lien on account 
of moneys advanced to the company. In addition the com- 
pany has at New Amsterdam, at Potaro Mouth, in ‘the 
Pomeroon, and on the way to these stations and to George- 
town, balata to the amount of 425,000 pounds. This lattér 
balata is at present free from lien. Your approval is’ asked 
for the government to guarantee a further advance by the 
Royal Bank of Canada’ to the company to thé amount of 
$75,000, on the basis of the attached document. It is con- 


company 


s 
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sidered that the ample security offered makes the risk of 
loss owing to the guarantee very slight. The $75,000 to be 
guaranteed is to be applied to the company as follows: 


Bleeders’ balance of wages, superintendent's 
commission, boat hands’ wages, salaries, etc. $55,000 
1 





SE MD DONOR. 060 cece rkbssegeveneseese ,000 
BE A OO, aces ceeedecassewesenvieunn 2,800 
PE GRIEG cccccsonccccccesessecee 3,000 
Upkeep of rubber properties...............- 1,200 
ee MORUNNND avian ccc cceWsdnetvendcntocs 2,000 

REL. 09-6090 enone 0ewbsnceet Cuanneseses $75,000 


“If the guarantee is not given and the bank attempts to 
realize on the large quantities of balata it holds, the sale will 
probably be effected at a ruinous price and the bank will be 
compelled to proceed further against the company in the 
bankruptcy court. It will be seen that of the total amount 
to be guaranteed, $55,000 is required to meet wages, salaries, 
commission, etc., and $13,800 to be paid to the government for 
royalty and rent on licenses, leaving only the small sum of 
$6,200 for other purposes. I recommend that the court au- 
thorize to give the guarantee proposed.” 

Thus the difficulties for the year were overcome. It is 
not at present Known whether the company will operate dur- 
ing 1915 or suspend proceedings until the end of the war. 
It is certain that operations will not be conducted on the 
scale of 1914, but it is hoped that with the extension of the 
principle of government assistance thus given the industry 
may still be kept in existence. Complete cessation for a 
year would be a matter for the general taxpayer. 
In royalty alone on a million pounds of balata the company 
contributes $20,000 to the revenue. It also contributes to the 
revenue by means of license fees and customs duties paid on 
imported foodstuffs, whilst the contributions to customs rev- 
enue from laborers is considerable.. Cessation of the in- 
dustry for a twelve-month would, therefore, be a great blow 
to the colony; there would be unemployment amongst those 
accustomed to lucrative work, and there would be a general 
decline in the colony’s resources. It is hoped that wisdom 
will prompt the government to introduce a scheme for 1915 
similar to that which has proved so valuable in 1914. 

In the meantime efforts are being made to extend the use 
of balata in the British market. As part of the campaign for 
capturing the enemy’s trade the British Imperial Council of 
Commerce has written asking the local Chamber of Com- 
merce how trade between the colony and Great Britain can 
be increased. The local Chamber of Commerce has replied 
inter alia: “A large quantity of balata produced here was used 
for manufacturing purposes in Germany, and it would be of 
great benefit to this colony if British manufacturers were 
in a position to use the article to a greater extent.” 


serious 


The amount of balata exported between July 1, 1913, and June 
30, 1914, was 1,414,193 pounds, as against 927,419 pounds for 
the previous year, and 1,000,823 pounds for year ending June 
w, 1912. 


The countries receiving our exports of balata were: 


i SE c666¢000nneheunieel pounds 116,763 
Dt PGS |... «+o padedenanmeaeebene 1,297,430 
PUNE 1ie atic tins oop whee seamen 1,414,193 


Of the output of balata for the year, 1,346,626 pounds were 
collected by licensees on their tracts and 26,581 pounds by ab- 
original Indians in the Indian Reservations. During the year 
16 balata licenses were issued and 213 licenses were canceled, the 
holders having abandoned them or ‘failed to pay the rentals. 
The bleeding of balata by aboriginal Indians in the reservations 
was carried on throughout the year. One hundred and fifty-nine 
permits to bleed were issued and 26,527 pounds of balata produced : 
20,468 pounds from the Pomeroon~and’ 6,059 -pounds from the 


Berbice River Reservations, which were sold through the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Mines, and the sum of $8,480.24 paid to the 
Indians. The balata produced by the Indians is of good quality 
and compares favorably with that of the experienced bleeders. 

One thousand one hundred and fifty-four pounds of rubber 
were exported during the year ending June 30, 1914, as compared 
with 239 pounds for the previous year, and 1,839 pounds for the 
year ending June 30, 1912. The Hevea Brasiliensis trees con- 
tinued satisfactory in growth and healthiness. Planting opera- 
tions were continued by the following companies holding rubber 
leases: The Bartica Agricultural Estates, Limited, at the Hills 
Estate, on the right bank of the Mazaruni River, where 597 acres 
were under rubber cultivation at the time of inspection in June, 
1913; the Consolidated Rubber & Balata Estates, Limited, at 
Aliki, on the right bank of the Essequibo River and on the leit 
bank of the Aruka River, Northwest District; the Tropical Ex- 
ploitation Syndicate, Limited, who acquired the right of the 
Essequibo Rubber and Tobacco Estates, Limited, at Liberty 
Island, Essequibo River. The cultivation of rubber on the sugar 
estates and other freehold properties has also been continued 
with satisfactory results At the end of the year under report 
it is estimated that there was a total area of 4,100 acres under 
rubber in the colony. 





BUYING DIRECT FROM PARA 

Consul Pickerell, of Para, in a letter to a prominent Ameri- 
can rubber company, has impressed on the rubber manufac- 
turers of this country the advisability of buying direct from 
Brazil. This object is attained in Europe, he states, by the 
operation of an exchange where rubber can be dealt in in 
the same way Americans deal in wheat. In the United States, 
without an exchange the shipper is at the mercy of the 
market. 

Another reason for the Brazilian shipper’s preference for 
consigning rubber to Europe is that his supplies come from 
that source and it is there, in consequence, that his credit has 
to be established. With Brazilian rubber coming here, there 
would be a balance in hand to the shippers’ credit available 
for the .purthase of American goods. Here are a few staples 
shipped lasi year from Europe to Brazil, and their value: 


From ENGLAND: 


BME a cmctascduscccl sb aadoan iets $7,526,780 
CN GUE SHOR, 66s oi sewesuea 13,813,015 
eee 7,171,465 
From GERMANY: 
Chensies! pomdncts.. ....0+c6ccscee $1,934,570 
Manufactures of rubber.......... 297,623 
: | ea eet ie 489,232 
REE 9 c0xued¢onwesensukeanewse 136,000 
PUD. « a<c-nsdn Souedieibsvwed 212,000 
ee She ae. 168,960 
NED 3. c:t'ncuksiecendilens Sheen 160,000 





PHILIPPINE AUTOMOBILE AND TIRE IMPORTATIONS. 

The results of the Payne tariff of 1909 (which admitted 
United States products to the Philippines free of duty) are 
apparent in the statistics for the succeeding years. During the 
year terminating June 30, 1912, 349 motor vehicles were im- 
ported, valued at $535,309, while the continuation of free im- 
ports raised the figures for 1912-1913 to 624, valued at $886,710. 
At the end of 1913 there stood registered 2,562 motor vehicles 
of all kinds—1,567 pleasure cars, 294 trucks and 701 motorcycles. 
Imports of pneumatic tires and inner tubes for the fiscal year 
1912-1913 represented $180,923. The principal sources of sup- 


-ply were the United States, $111,588; Frarnce, $67,773, and 


England, $1,448. 





A book for rubber planters—Mr. Pearson’s “What I Saw in 
the Tropics.” ~- diag. 
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1,119,047. 
1,119,067. 
1,119,136. 
1,119,185. 
1,119,212. 


1,119,271. 


1,119,298. 


1,119,513. 


1,119,666. 


13,840. 


80,192. 


81,878. 


1,119,820. 


,119,833. 


~ 


,119.894. 


1,119,944. 
1,119,963. 


1,120,029. 


1,120,052. 
1,120,339. 


1,120,348. 


1,120,439. 
1,120.453. 


1,120,520. 


1,120,549. 
1,120,552. 


$1,885. 


1,120,705. 


1,120,794. 


1,120,795. 


1,120,801. 
1,120,802. 


1,120,915. 


1,120,916. 
1,121,070. 


W. S. Nott Co., 


Rubber matting. 


Buffalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, N. 


S. W. Anderson, Akron, Ohio. 


Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
ISSUED DECEMBER 1, 1914. 


Rubber sole. I. Shapiro, Chicago, Ill. 

Cushioning device for vehicles, comprising a pneumatic 

bag. T. A. Klenke and S. Olsen, assignors to Klenke 

Cushion Axle Co.—all of New York. 

Inflatable artificial abdomen for comedians and others. 

Simmons, Ozark, Ala. 

Removable rim construction. J. C. Cole, assignor to Fisk Rub 

ber Co.—both of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Skirt with elastic band. M. Cohn, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rubber oversole. Le Roy Maltby, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Billiard cushion with facing of rubber. J. R. Abbott, London, 

England. 

Machine for applying liquid cement. 

both of Rochester, N. Y. 

Maternity garment having an elastic waist line. 
ew York, N. Y. 

Heel. T. Satna, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Combined syringe, hot water bag and ice bag. 

Cynthiana, Ind. 


18,954. 
119,018. 


J. W. 


J. Gell and R. Gell— 
A. Malsin, 


I. L. Turman, 


Rubber heel and fastening. F. A. Nolan, St. Paul, Minn. 
(Reissue.) 
Trade Marks. , 
Airplex Inner Tire Co., St. Louis, Mo. The word Airplex. For 


rubber fabric automobile tires, outer casings of rubber, rubber 
inner tubes, etc. 
Minneapolis, 


Minn. The word Wizard. For rub- 


ber roofing. 


The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. The words Red Top. 
For rubber vehicle tires. 
The National Garter Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. The word National. 


For garters and armbands. 


ISSUED DECEMBER 8, 1914. 
Cemerting machine. J. J. Gillespie, Boston, 
to United Shoe Machinery Co., Paterson, N. 
F. F. Knothe, idgevert, N. J., assignor to 

Knothe Brothers, Inc., New York, N. 

Armored tire. H. S. Stansbury, assignor ‘of one-half to J. M. 
Pearce—both of Baltimore, Md. 

Fabric for athletic belts. L. A. Fritsch, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Elastic limb holding mechanism for dolls. E. L. Kahler, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Composition of grain alcohol, gutta percha, ete. 
Beatrice, Neb. 

Pneumatic tire. J. H. Gray, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
Massaging imvlement which includes a rubber tube packed with 


Mass., assignor 
Je 


Hose supporter. 


E. S. Coleman, 


a soft, yielding material. A. Sleeth, Portland, Ore. 

Vehicle tire. W. J. Walters, Detroit, and W. Boyd, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Balloon. L. D. Brooks, San Francisco, Cal. 

Apparatus for forming and vulcanizing rubberized fabric and 
rubber tires. M. A. Dees, Lubbock, 

Reel. E. Nall, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.— 


both of Akron, Ohio. 
Catheter case. O. B. Schellberg, New York, N. Y. 


A hollow tire. S. A. Sherman and J. Stiveson—both of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Designs. 
Automobile tire. C. A. Daniel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. Tyrrell, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Trade Marks. 

Y. The word Neverleak. For 
tire flui 

United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. An illustration of a 
chain tread with the words Chain Tread. For rubber boots and 
shoes. 

An illustration of a playground 
with children playing with a ball, with the words | Vim Balls. 
For elastic inflatable toy balls for children’s use. 


ISSUED DECEMBER 15, 1914. 

Tooth with rubber part. L. E. Evslin, New York, assignor to 
The Universal Interchangeable Tooth Co., Peoria, Ti. 

Method of attaching rubber to metals. L. Daft, Rutherford, 
assignor to Electro-Chemical Rubber & Manufacturing Co.— 
both in New Jersey. 

Rubber coated metal article and method of producing the same. 
L. Daft, Rutherford, N a ., assignor to Electro-Chemical Rub- 
ber & Manufacturing 

Spring tite. J. F. Ernst, ‘Minneapolis, Minn. 

Plug for rubber heels. S. Feldman, Chelsea, Mass. 

Pneumatic tire. A. Dow, aouignes to Helix Tube Co., Inc.— 
both of New York, N. 

Pneumatic tire. A. Dow, euignes to Helix Tube Co., Inc.— 
both of New York, N. Y. 

Pneumatic tire. W. E. Copithorn, Natick, Mass. 


1,121,071. 
1,121,134. 


1,121,141. 
1,121,214, 
1,121,220. 


1,121,322. 


J. J. Corcoran, Adrian, Mich. 
O. Réhm, Darmstadt, 


Tire protector. 
Process of making caoutchouc substitute. 


Germany. 

Rubber heel. S. H. Servita, Fall River, Mass. 

Vulcanizer. P. E. Welton, Akron, Ohio. 

Coputchowe reparation for preserving leather. S. Aguilar, New 
or 


W. Beck, College Hill, assignor of_forty- 


Armor for tires. J. 
isk, incinnati—both in Ohio. 


nine one-hundredths to J. G. 


1,121,467. Process of making pneumatic tires. J. H. Brown, = ~sed to 
Brown Perfection Tube Co.—both of New York, N. 

1,121,483. Automobile rim and tire. J. B. Crawford, Sioux City, Iowa, 
assignor to Crawford Wheel & Tire Co 

1,121,515. Weatherproof garment. S. Lipman, Portland, Ore. 

Designs. 

46,772. Automobile tire. W. H. Kessler, Jamestown, Ind. 

46,775. Vehicle tire. J. Martin, New York, N. Y. 

46,778. Golf ball. W. Pearce, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

46,783. Playing ball. G. C. Worthington, Elyria, Ohio. 

Trade Marks. 

43,472. The Scholl Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill., The word Foot-eazer. 
For instep arch supports. 

70,009. Gold Band Chewing Gum Co., Burlington, Iowa. The words Gold 
Band. For chewing gum. 

73,708. Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Mass. The word Tuff-E-Nuf. 
For rubber shoes, 

74,145. Vacumit-Gesellschaft m. b. H., Vienna, Austria-Hungary. The 
word Vacumit. For fillings for tires. 

74,203. W. C. Bidlack, Lancaster, Pa. An illustration of a square with 
words Pall Mall. For chewing gum. 

76,918. C. Borgfeldt & Co., New York, N. Y. An illustration of a heart. 
For gas balloons, rubber balls, toys, etc. 

81,305. The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The word Sanitate. For 
surgeons’ rubber gloves, rubber diapers and rubber sanitary 
aprons. 

ISSUED DECEMBER 22, 1914. 

1,121,667. Eye bath, comprising a spraying element. J. E. Ross, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

1,121,694. Rubber and metal hoof pad. J. Vogt, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

1,121,757. Vehicle wheel and tire. I. M. Pearson, Allentown, Pa., assignor 
o R. D. Pearson, Bethlehem, Pa. 

1,121,917. Pneumatic tire. H. B. Gillette, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

1,121,924. Trimming device. J. F. Johnston, Cuyahoga Falls, assignor to 
The Electric Rubber Reclaiming Co., Barberton—both in Ohio, 

1,122,078. Apparatus and process for the manufacture of rubber footwear. 

rowley, assignor to The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe 
Co.—both of Beacon Falls, Conn. 
122,107. Detachable rubber heel. C. Halvers, assignor of one-half to 
H. Barry—both of New York, N. Y. 

1,122,113. Dress shield. B. Z. Hausner, New York, N. Y. 

1,122,215. Heel, comprising an elastic member. J. A. Murphy, Holyoke, 
assignor of one-half to E. D. Lombard, Springfield—both in 
Massachusetts. 

Designs. 

46,790. Syringe bag. T. W. Miller, assignor to The Faultless Rubber 
Co.—both of Ashland, Ohio. 

46,791. Water bottle. T. W. Miller, assignor to The Faultless Rubber 
Co.—both of Ashland, Ohio. 

Trade Marks. 

74,045. United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. The word Nonoz. 
For all kinds of rubber boots and shoes. 

77,123. A. W. Faber, Stein, near Nuremberg, Germany. Japanese sketch 
with name A. W. Faber. For rubber pencils, erasers, etc. 

78,729. Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., New York. The word Nifty. For 
rubber erasers, etc. 

79,318. Buffalo Specialty Co., Buffalo, N. Y. An illustration of a sun- 
burst. For tire fluid. 

79,530. C. C. Emery, Portland, Ore. An illustration of a wheel and tire 
with the words Pleasure Air. For tire filler. 

81,875. The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio. The word 
Congress. For rubber tires. 

81,912. A. Q. Pryor, Rochester, N. Y. The initials A.-Q.-P. on an oblong 
background. For chewing gum. 

82,198. The Worthington Ball Co., Elyria, Ohio. The word Ace. For 
golf balls. 

82,495. The Worthington Ball Co., Elyria, Ohio. The word Crown. For 
golf balls. 

ISSUED DECEMBER 29, 1914. 

1,122,248. Liquefied rubber cement and graphite composition for coating 

bbb tire armor. H. A. Brandenburger, St. Louis, Mo. 

1,122,249. Tire. H. A. Brandenburger, St. Louis, Mo. 

1,122,306. Nipple, E, F. Reschke, Chicago, Ill. 

1,122,333. Method of making tires and apparatus. therefor. J. A. Swine- 
hart, St. Louis, 
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1,122,459 Life preserving suit R. Zeleszkiewicz, assignor of one-half 
to J. Mechocki—both of Chicago, 11! 
1,122,465. Vulcanizer press P. Beer, Schoneberg, near Berlin, Germany 
1,122,540 Spring tire for mot vehicles E. E. Rouse, London, England 
1,122,553 Cushion tire S. G. Swendson, Topeka, Kans 
1,122, Packing cup for pumps it. Z Cobb, Winchester, Mass., as 
signor to Revere Rubber Co., Providence, R. 
1,122,653 Dyeing of rubber and rubber products DD. Spence, Akron, 
Ohio, assignor to The B Goodrich Co., New York, Y 
1,122,695 Vulcanizing apparatus J. T. Crowley, assignor to The Beacon 
Falls Rubber Shoe C« both of Beacon Falls, Conn. 
1,122,712. Detachable shoe for tires. J. C. Fickes, Steubenville, Ohio. 
1,122,813. Method of making tire beads. W. C. Stevens, assignor to The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, Ohio 
1,122,824 Art of treating rubber. L. C. Warner, Naugatuck, assignor to 
The, Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls—both in 
Lonnecticut 

1,122,875 Tire. C. B. Doty and G. S, Doty—both of Philadelphia, Pa 

1,122,886. Vacuum massaging device. T. H. Ellis, assignor of one-fourth 
to J Menteer, one-fourth to S. R. Tyler, and one-fourth 
to D. A. Ruebel—all of St. Louis, Mo 

1,122,988. Catamenial appliance J. C. Myers, Palestine, Texas 

,123,034. Pneumatic tire. 5S. J. Sydney, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor of 
one-half to D. W Alexander, Toronto, Ont., Canada 

1,123,058 Life preserver of waterproof material 0, A. Youngren, Sheri 
dan, Wyo. 

1,123,159. Syringe. W. E. Allen, San Diego, Cal 


New Orleans, La. 
one-half to M. L. 


1,123,180 
1,123,194 Life 


Recoil pad for gun stocks. J. S. Day, 


preserver W. H. Kanen, assignor of 


MckKean—both of Oakland, Cal. 
Trade Marks 
73,175. Overman Tire C« New York, N. Y Illustration of a tire with a 
red circumferential stripe. For elastic vehicle tires 
76,071 Continental Rubber Works Co.. Erie, Pa The word Vitalic. For 
rubber goods, rubber belting, tubing, etc 
80,630. The Savage Tire Co., San Diego, Cal The words Red Grafite 
on a rectangular background in label style For inner tubes or 
air tubes for vehicle tires 
224. Cohen, Goldman & C« New York, N. Y. The word Anit-tes 


For raincoats 
82,311 The Sterling Gum Co., Inc 
For chewing gum 


word Cinamo. 


New York, N. Y The 


| Nore Printed copies f specifications of United States patents may be 
obtained from Tue Inpia Ruspser Wortp office at 10 cents each, postpaid.] 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
PATENT SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 
rhe number given is that assigned to the Patent at the filing of the appli 
cation, which in the case of these listed below was in 1913 
*Denotes Patents for American Inventions 
[ApsTRAcTep IN THE ILLUSTRATED Orrictat Journat, Decemper 1914.] 


17,748 (1913) Hose pipe I Reddaway, Cheltenham street, Pendleton, 
Manchester 
17,752 (1913) Soft velure hat made with a layer of rubber. C. Cler- 


mont, 66, Hyde Road, Denton, near Manchester 


17,802 (1913). Rubber in bats, clubs, ete. J. S. Holbrook. 109, Deans- 
gate, and E. S. Farrell, of Macintosh & Co., Cambridge 
street—both in Manchester 

17,880 (1913). Process of extracting india rubber. F. Kempter, Germany 

17,881 (1913) Spring wheels with rubber covered wood block tread. 

de M. Marques, Botanical Gardens, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 

17,960 (1913) Spring wheel having transverse hollow rubber cylinders 
arranged between radial plates. G. G. Le Meneust, 133, 
Grande Rue, Boulogne-sur-Seine (Seine), France. 

17,986 (1913) Rubber washer for feeding bottles. E. Sharmann, 2, Hauff 


Ehrenfeld, Kéln, 


(1913) \ tire core consisting of alternate 
windings of fabric \. Witzel, 45, 


strasse, Germany. 
layers of rubber and 


Wilhelmstrasse, Lud 


18,007 


wigsburg, and A. Federer, 19, Buchenstrasse, Stuttgart 
both in Germany 

18,054 (1913) Elastic band for bottle stoppers E. Hales, Station Road, 
Hooton, Cheshire, and Spring Packing Case Co., Spring 
Works, George street, West Bromwich. 

18.060 (1913) Treating rubber I \. Byrne, 2, Ludgate Hill, Birming 
ham. 

18,061 (1913) Treating rubber I \. Byrne Ludgate Hill, Birming 
ham. 

18,062 (1913) Treating rubber I \. Byrne, 2, Ludgate Hill, Birming 
ham 

18,082 (1913). Mud guard comprising india rubber ring. F. V. Wythes, 
7. ue des Poissonniers, St. Denis (Seine), France. 


18,103 (1913). Rubber core for coil used in magnetic measurements. W. 


Rogowski, 12, Werner Siemenstrasse, Charlottenburg, 2, 
Germany 
18,143 (1913). Knitting needles, crochet hooks, etc., made of vulcanite. 
E. Doubble, “Knole,” Harpenden, Hertfordshire 
[AmsTRACTED IN THe ILLUSTRATED Orrician Journat, Decemper 9, 1914.] 
*18,233 (1913). Spittell, 955 Broad street, Newark, 


Wheel tire Ca 
N. J.. U. S. A 


Dovedale Road, 
“Lyndhurst,” 


Millhouses, 


18,280 (1913) 
Moorgate 


Pneumatic tire. R. Dale, 14, 
Sheffield, ard S. E. Heaton, 
Grove, Rotherham. 

Catamenial appliance. 
London. 


(1913). R. E. Wright, 62. Basinghall street, 


*18,346 (1913). Wheel tire. W. T. Dorgan, Parkwood avenue, Akron, 
Ohio, U. S. A 

18,434 (1913) Solid rubber tires. F. Cremer, 6, von Schildeckstrasse, 
Fulda, Germany. 

18,507 (1913). Catamenial appliance. E. Schultz, 28 Woodland Villas, 


Muswell Hill Road, Muswell Hill, London. 


DecemBer 16, 1914.! 
Pollak, 48, 


w THE ILtustRaTep OFFiciaL JouRNAL, 

Hollow. resilient, 

Grosslinggasse, 

Medical syringe. QO. 
S 

Mass., U A. 


| ABSTRACTED 


detachable seat rim. L. 
Pozsony, Hungary. 
444 Center street, 


18,714 (1913). 


*18,724 (1913). James, Fall River, 


18,755 (1913). Electric innaiater with rubber washer. A. Orinschnig, 14, 
Via Epulo, Pola, Austria. 

18,759 (1913). Pontianak boot filling composition. F. E. Woodward, 
Lachine P 2, Montreal, Que., Canada. 

18,792 (1913). Mud guard comprising ring of india rubber. F. G. 
Haworth, Vale House, and R. Illingworth, 11, Snape 
street—both in Darwen, Lancashire. 

18,815 (1913). Process of manufacture of wheel tires and like rubber 


Gray, of India Rubber, Gutta Percha 
and Telegraph Works Co., Silvertown, Essex. 

Game comprising rubber covered rings. W. Margot, 57, 
New Compton street, Shaftesbury avenue, London. 


articles. C. H. 


18,816 (1913). 


18,831 (1913). Wheel tire of rubber and steel. G. Sarlabous, Saint Matory, 
Haute Garonne, France. 

18,905 (1913). Brace or suspender. R. C. Wadsley, Dealtry Road, Put- 
ney. London. 

18,917 (1913). Surgical truss with pneumatic pads. E. S. Devroyé, Ancha, 

° Jarcelona, Spain. 

19,057 (1913). Shock absorber in which rubber blocks are interposed 

between a set of radial ribs. J. L. Norton, Sampson 


Road North, Birmingham. 

19,067 (1913). Circumcision appliance of rubber. T. F. Keenan, 58, Upper 
Clapton Road, and B. Morris, 170, Commercial Road— 
both in London. 

19,118 (1913). Wheel tire. T. Sloper, Southgate Villa, Devizes, Wiltshire. 

|. \ssTRAcTED IN THE ILLUSTRATED Orricia, Journat, Decemper 23, 1914.] 

9,214 (1913). Pneumatic tire. E. J. Andrieu, 515, Rue Lannois, Rou- 
baix, France. 

*19,260 (1913). Atomizer. G. J. amd 178 North Main street, Attleboro, 
Mass., U. S 

19,270 (1913). Rubber sleeve in vibration damping supports for delicate 
instruments. E. F. C. Seignol, 24, Rue Langier, Paris. 

19,352 (1913). Waist belt for garments, made of uncovered rubber., S. H. 
Thorp, Charters Towers, Queensland, Australia. 

19.418 (1913). Block tire. H. P. Haas, 112, Boulevard de la Seune, 
srussels. 

19,425 (1913). Horseshoe with rubber pad. J. Opladen, 28, Schaafen- 
strasse, Cologne, Germany. 

19,462 (1913). Pneumatic wheel tire. J. Wallace, 35, Darwen street 
Blackburn. 

inflating valve consisting in part of a rubber cone. 


19,464 (1913). Tire 
F. A. Poupard, 4, Chestnut Road, W. Norwood, London. 
1914.) 


Jackson, 11, 


tHe Ittustratep Orriciat Jovrnat, December 31, 


Finger stall or bandage of rubber. H. R. 
Ingelow Road, Battersea, Londen. 

Ties of rubber with soft rubber core. W. H. 
Eden street, Kingston, Surrey. 

driving belt for motorcycles, etc. 
——. Rubber Co. and C. Macbeth, Manor Mills, Sal- 
ford street, Aston, Birmingham. 

Toy_pistol with elastic strip controlling release of ogpiegtite. 
G A. 


| ABSTRACTED IN 


19,869 (1913). 
19,940 (1913). Carmont, 74, 


19,950 (1913). Leather faced rubber 


*19,994 (1913). 





3. C. Lasares, 319 State street, Boston, Mass., 

20,035 (1913). Rubber and canvas gaiter for insertion between the air 
tube and cover of a tire. S. C. Caddy, Kildare, Keyn- 
sham, near Bristol. 

20,185 41913). Air tube for wheel tires. Motorists’ Purchasing Associa- 
tion and C. C. MacDowell, 170, Piccadilly, London. 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS ISSUED (with Dates of Application). 

472,507 (May 16, 1914). Protective nail puller. J. Simonet. 


Wheel tire. J. Leovingut. 

Elastic automobile tire. E. E. Rousse. 

Elastic wheel tire. B. Buscagha. 

Improvements in hernial bandages of rubber. 


72.509 (May 18). 

72,548 (May 22). 

472,595 (May. 22). 

472,712 (August 13, 1913 
F. Cauvin. 

(May 27, 1914). Small elastic heel for footwear. J. Brouillard. 

472,753 (May 28). Substance replacing rubber or leather and its process 
of manufacture. E. B. Cook 











472.789 (August 18, 1913). Soft or hard plastic substance. F. E. Falvet. 

472,846 (May 30, 1914). Improvements in covers of pneumatic tires. J. D. 
ew. 

472,852 (May 30). Substance aralogous to leather, suitable for molding 


and hardening. R: Miller. 
472,869 (August 22, 1913). Improved dress shields. H. 
Gelas. 


Bloch and Ve 








Fepruary 1, 1915.] 








472,885 (June 2, 1914). Shaping appliance for tire carcasses. F. C. Morton 


472,934 (May 6). Process of preparation for rendering pneumatic tires 
watertight. H. Lewison. 

472,936 (May 2). Tire composed of small blades close to each other. E. 
Spiegel. 

473,003 (August 22, 1913). Protected air chamber. P. Labadie. 

473,006 (June 3, 1914). Tire for automobile wheels with anti-skid grooves. 
E. Krest. 

{Note.—Printed copies of specification of French patents can be ob- 
tained from R. Bobet, Ingenieur-Conseil, 16 avenue de Villiers, Paris, at 


50 cents each, postpaid.] 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
PATENTS ISSUED (with Dates of Validity). 


281,262, Class 39b (December 23, 1910). Process for production of plastic 
or elastic masses. Julius Stockhausen, Crefeld. 

Class 39b (December 21, 1912). Process for production of plastic 
or elastic masses from glycerine-gelatine, etc. Julius Stock- 
hausen, Crefeld. 

Class 55d (December 9, 1913). Pressing roller for paper machine 
with a rubber jacket under the influence of an air hose fastened 
to the core of the roller. Richard Schultz, Dieffenbachstr., 57, 
Berlin. 

Class 7la (January 


281,268, 


281,202, 


25, 1913). Extensible heel with horseshoe 
shaped rubber edge. Paul Pieper, Herderstrasse, 79, Dusscldorf. 

Class 77a (August 14, 1913). Ca of needle stitching on rubber 
playing balls. Gummiwaren fabrik M. Steinberg, Koln-Linden- 
thal. 


281,376, 


281,431, 





THE COLONIAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., LIMITED. 
The above is the title under which the firm hitherto known 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN CANADA. 
CANADIAN imports and exports of india rubber, gutta percha 
and manufactures of, for six months ending September 30, 
1914, by countries, are officially stated to have been in value as 


follows: 
IMPORTS—FREE. 





United Great Other Total 
States. Britain. Countries. Value. 
Crude rubber and 
gutta percha.......... $1,182,746 $267,351 $56,059 $1,506,156 
Re eee are 386,913 1,933 161 389,007 
WE, dalton adsdmiz 53,681 25 209 53,915 
SRN viawe'ag oewebrn ee os 21,936 16 21,952 
, ae ee ery $1,645,276 $269,325 $56,429 $1,971,030 
1M PORTS—DUTIABLE, 
| ER ee rn $53,579 Some §...06.. $57,474 
Boots and shoes........ 53,181 11,569 10 64,760 
Clothing and waterproof 
GE Gia san dnnen ese 29,540 466.700 502 496,742 
DEE vy ctiicadoyeadiar 11,995 62,701 792 75,488 
Hose 59,124 Bie Avxcenss 61,557 
ME eSB in cen iteocum 789,158 26,132 96,534 911,824 
All other 341,661 138,457 29,401 509,519 





















































as Harry R. Sayer, Limited, will hereafter do business, the name Total ces ea ee e$1,338,238 $711,887 $127,239 $2,177,364 
of the concern having been changed on January 21. This com- 
pany deals in rubber goods of all kinds—tires, clothing, foot- EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 
wear, drug sundries, hose, belting, packing, etc.—with head- Belting js $68 $°5 $1,007 $1,170 
quarters at Vancouver, and a branch at Victoria, British Boots and shoes........ 8,907 892 62,809 72,608 
Columbia. Waste 195,638 Jenitpa= ae. acon 195,638 
a i rr 38,035 6,426 11,398 55,859 
RUBBER PLANTATIONS NEAR HOME. a $242,648 $7,413 $75,214 $325,275 
CORRESPONDENT suggests the following: “One les- RE-EX PORTS. 
son of the war that is being thoroughly impressed Ee Nene See Miavess $384 $898 
on the rubber trade is the necessity of having our rubber Boots and shoes........ eres 65 722 
supply near at home and under our own control. England Waste pase ML) ahades via 336 
dominates the rubber plantations in the Far East, which are All other............... 45,591 1,449 2,865 49,905 
intended to supply the world with rubber. There is no 
doubt about the supply, but the great distance, militant eee ee $47,098 $1,449 $3,314 $51,861 
Europe and Asia and the embargo = a 
are very apparent obstacles. What 
avails a producing plantation owned 
by Americans in Ceylon or the Ma- 
lay States when in times of war 
the embargo and contraband list P Ww 
prohibit shipping, even under the a ne 
American flag?” > santo > © * 
The cultivated Hevea Brasiliensis pamsessancca @ STE ANTES 
produces under normal conditions, ° 
say, 4 pounds of rubber per year. PASURED ‘usr SANBAG OCEAN 
An acre planted with 100 trees will : ENELUELA Eee 
produce 400 pounds a year, and five desea ee ow 
acres will produce one ton. The 
United States consumes about 50,000 OCEAN 
tons yearly. This can be produced on {2 © 
250,000 acres with 25,000,000 bearing EcuAton 
trees. 
The shaded portions of the map 
show where the Hevea is or could \ 
be cultivated profitably. The map in- a : 
; : : : BR. A E'S 
dicates regions along important rivers 
or near the coast that are easily ac- ven, waan Weeeen wens. 
cessible. Millions of acres of good \e1s BOLIVIA 
land are thus shown. Vasttractsaway (L2@ ‘4 8/0 tle lo 20 























from the rivers are also available. 


Map SHOWING TERRIT.RY¥ AVAILABLE 


FOR Hevea PLANTING Ngrar Home. 
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THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 





HE market is not very active at present. The most important 
feature is the question of freight rates and cargo space for 
the shipment of European chemical products. Freight rates are 
increasing and cargo space is becoming almost impossible to 
With the 
German commercial fleet tied up and many boats of the Allies 
commandeered for war purposes there is not sufficient accom- 
modation for the freights offering. Notwithstanding the above 
it must be noted that the general trend of both domestic and im- 
ported chemicals is tending downward. 

Pigments generally are quiet and whiting has advanced. Some 
foreign grades of zincs have arrived, but as spelter and zinc 
ore have risen these products are quite firm. Foreign barytes 
is still arriving in spite of previous notice that no more would 
be shipped 


obtain, indicating a resumption of general commerce. 


PRICES OF CHEMICALS AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS. 


January 30, 1915. 
Acetic acid, 28 per cent.........-eeeeeeees lb. $ 0.0134@$ 0.02 
EE TEES odd akce¥edssathipcénces Ib. 07%@ 08% 
a ratE he Os ce keccunievaakdasastans lb. 18 @ .20 


8.00 @ 13.00 
Ib. 01K%@ 


Alba whiting 
Aluminum flake 
EE Sh acales + chnas oenevesedeescenes Ib. het @ 65 
Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of 
Antimony, golden, sulphuret of 


Arsenic sulphide , ueeveteasbnanll 12 @ 
Asbestine , ton 1600 @ 1800 
Barytes, domestic .................. ton 17.00 @ 18.00 


Bayberry wax 


Beeswax, crude yellow po nededwhads lb 2 @ BW 
Benzol, 90 per cent . gal. OD @ 35 
Black hypo an + acaae 27 @ wR 
Blanc fixe . Jetsuvetddaaneds lb 03%@ 04 
Cadmium, yellow ........ Seer ae’ Sm 
Carbon bi-sulphide .... nd we ep kbh ee 06 @ 07 
Carbon gas .. bo sin ate waateds rail hima lb. 04 @ 06 
Carbon tetra-chloride, drums ae eS 15 @ «16 


Ceresin wax, white 


re oldie wane seulkeinndtiecseed lb. 0O44@Q@ 05% 
China clay, domestic ton 800 @ 9.00 
EE, son ot ene ees vous stewecene gal 2 @ 

Corn oil . an tvinda lb 05 @ 05% 
Fossil flour . ™ vehi Saad .ton 3500 @ 

Fossil flour, bolted. eas ee fll 
Glycerine, C. P., bulk ‘eneaae sia 22 @ 22% 
Graphite .. utivach iaeeiens Ib. 40 @ & 
Green oxide of chromium ................. Ib. 30 @ 35 
NG Ra rs Ss A ee lb. 024%@ 08% 
Infusoriol lenrth .........cs.ccccesceccces ton 3000 @ 35.00 
Ivory, black coececsececes lb. 08 @ 12 
Lampblack ktacinelioaiee air irinig ‘wean eine ealaaal Ib. 03%@ 07 
Lead, sublimed a RR a See Ib. 07 @ 

Lead, white (basic carbonate)............ Ib. 0 @ 05% 
Lead, white (basic sulphate)...............0b. 04%@ 05 
RA Ge GUTOR ccc cckcecwscceescos gal. 59 @ 
Litharge ..... ED pers ee Ib. 0 @ 
RAOOOUIRS POOMRUEERR onc c ccc iccccdsccecess Ib. 034@ 04% 
OD os. doce owes cmpee sa’ Ib. 044@ 
Magnesia, ‘carbonate ...............cccece lb. 04%@ 05% 
Magnesia, calcined, powder................ ton 40.00 @ 45.00 
Naphtha, V. M. & P., deodorized.......... gal. 0 @ 
I SMES ince be e'udesavsévacseions gal. 23 @ 
NE ee eee gal. 244 @ 
Orange mineral, domestic ................. Ib. 084@ 12 
Ozokerite, refined yellow ................-. Ib. 32 @ wR 
Paraffine wax, domestic 120 m. p.. ........ Ib. OY4@ 04% 
Pumice stone, powder................s.00; lb. OY“4@ 02 
ED an cx cudnnesceceevetensenewe Ib. 46 @ A8 
BD OUIOEE, WRN 5 occ ccnccdcccccccsces gal. 73 @ 74 
ee Gee OEE. . on cc cncdlndGeos eae eu 1b. 054@ 

Wed amide, dommestic ...... ccc cectice J dts) Ib. 0OS4@ 07 
Cth is cheeses sana ecue rien ana gal. a @ Ss 
Shellac, pe OFOnge. vive... ec ccitsciercd.é Ib. 17 @ 19 
Soapstone, powdered .............000c0008 ton 1000 @ 1200 


Sulphur chloride, in drums................. Ib. .064%4@ 


re rer ee cwt 2.20 @ 2.00 
Se Tienes og vera emela ton 10.00 15.00 
WRITING. ENC rites cure. oio cticcccvccccceeee lb. 03% 13 
Vo SS er Ib 90 1.00 
Pe, GIES oweicdcedvaccavecess cwt. 45 @ 55 
Whiting, ‘Paris white... 602. cceccseese cwt. 70 75 
Whiting, English cliffstone............... cwt. 75 1.00 
Zinc oxide, American process ............. Ib. 05% 

Zinc oxide, French process, red seal........ lb. 07 

Zinc oxide, French process, green seal...... lb. 07% 

Zinc oxide, French process, white seal... .Jb. 0 @ 





RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
IMPORTS OF RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Eleven Months Ending 


November, 1914. November, 1914. 
wee 


























= ’ a ae, 
ARTICLES. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
India rubber, etc., and substi- 
tutes for, and manufactures 
of 
Unmanufactured— 
Balete ccces pounds..free 336,306 $110,821 1,815,156 $805,502 
Guayule gum ........... ae 700 68,255 1,533,371 573,656 
Gutta-jelutong .......... 17,471,331 806,189 
Gutta-percha ..........+. i61 * 12,89 20 1,876,677 327,564 
India rubber ........... 12,283" "509 5,517,024 131,481,364 65,333,751 
India rubber scrap or refuse, 
fit only for remanufacture 1,054,683 73,671 18,559,353 1,327,775 
Total unmanufactured . $5,782,661 . $69,174,437 
Manufactures of— 
Gutta-percha ames $2,530 $22,475 
India rubber.. 68,098 1,310,332 
Total manufactures of $70,628 $1,332,807 
Substitutes, elasticon and 
GEE cocccedend dutiable $1,894 os $61,672 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER BY COUNTRIES. 
From: 
PD sccuccecoes pounds 9,018,596 $5,028,504 
France ee : ened? 4 ° 2,107,247 899,281 
Germany nl sia eae ausegas 4,631,589  2,336;218 
Portugal ° 132,627 $38,152 1,225,206 366,313 
United Kingdom 6,295,418 3,130,256 50,700,629 28,921,299 
Central American States and 
British Honduras ....... 5,050 1,343 430,068 200,852 
REED ncscccdccesocdence 464,204 148,090 1,249,848 488,153 
BEE nc ccs cépecéesediasés 2,965,549 1,142,743 38,344,443 14,940,001 
Other South America...... 875,295 363,798 2,793,258 1,123,619 
Past BRED occascecdeuece 1,481,067 680,894 19,264,890 10,082,953 
Other countries ........... 34,299 11,748 1,715,590 946, "558 
Tete vec cass ceenans 12,253,509 $5,517,024 131,481,364 $65,333,751 
EXPORTS OF AMERICAN RUBBER GOODS. 
India rubber, manufactures of: 
Scrap and old.......pounds 15,630 $2,325 4,071,701 $396,062 
Reclaimed .......cessseees 605,886 83,104 5,711,614 803,622 
Belting, hose and packing.. aoenee yk ere 1,994,840 
Boots and shoes— 
i . cencuceantenes pairs 54,707 114,524 209,894 502,935 
nD setuevcectocbeneds 155,155 89,226 1,203,264 652,177 
Tires— 
For automobiles ........ 210,308 3,014,220 
BE CUBE «dec ccccccesscs 31,887 420,290 
All other manufactures of.. 284,184 2,789,692 
Teted coctedocesicce $986.658 - $10,573,838 


EXPORTS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES BY COUNTRIES. 


India rubber, manufactures of: 
Tires for automobiles— 














EEE ccncbévesdeoecde eee $301 
SN vesccecesscvesss PS 9 81,917 
TS RR arrerr s $100,970 1,275,925 
SE “Péccccdiceccvcene  cenrcece 19,408 852,473 
DEED coadeseasevscecese 10,283 ,240 
Philippine Islands ....... 15,559 139,869 
Other countries ......... 64,088 593,495 
TE | cnn dntnntieues $210,308 $3,014,220 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 
India rubber, etc., and substi- 
= for and manufactures 
of: 
Unmanufactured— 
Balata . pounds. .free 62,740 $21,464 430,396 $202,327 
Guayule gum ......ce000 sececes deeeeee 2,2 ,058 
Gutta-jelutong .......... peseens 
Gutta-percha .........++. oonesns ee ee 11,163 5,653 
India rubber ........... 1,130,605 606,053 5,236,768 2,937,510 
India rubber scrap or refuse, 
fit only for remanufacture’ ....... 8 ene0e 324 8 
Total unmanufactured ....... $627,517 $3,146,556 
Manufactures of— 
Gutta-percha ..... dutiable Tr coves 
India rubber ............ $780 $4,902 
Substitutes, elasticon and 
GY eceveeesaccccessn « csceeee cassede se 
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Crude Rubber During 1914. 


HE year 1914 opened with a normal market for crude rubber, 
both as to prices and receipts and under the ordinary 
fluctuations, prices had receded by the end of June to 

67 cents for Upriver fine and 57 cents for First latex crepe. 

At the opening of the war, during the early days of August, 
a most remarkable rise in crude rubber quotations took place, 
the price of Upriver fine jumping in a few days to $1.25, while 
First latex crepe had followed it to $1.23 per pound. 

These figures ruled for but little over a week and although 
the demand on the part of manufacturers was active sales were 
comparatively small and were reported at $1.10 to $1.20. Imports 
of all kinds during the month amounted to 3,224 fons. 

By the middle of August the receipt of several large consign- 
ments and the expectation of further arrivals broke the market. 
Upriver fine quickly dropped to 90, First_latex crepe reached the 
same figure and from this time a steady decline set in for both 
Upriver fine and First latex. 

These extreme variations in price took place without any panic 
or extraordinary disturbance in the market. Realizing the in- 
evitable result of the interruption of shipments, due to the hostile 
disturbance of oversea commerce, the embargo, etc., manufac- 
turers prudently withdrew from the market toward the close 
of October, working up their stocks and refraining, as far as 
possible from buying in the hope that efforts being made would 
result in the early removal of the embargo. 


In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker in 
crude rubber and commercial paper, No. 68 William street, 
New York), advises as follows: “During January the same 
improved market conditions for commercial paper, noted for 
December, have continued, with further ease, the best rubber 
names going at 414@5 per cent., and those not so well known 
at 51%4@6 per cent.” 


Prices FoR DecemBer (NEw RvuBBER). 


1914. 1913. 1912. 
Cererer, BAP 000 ccececccesse $0.70@0.76 $0.72 @0.76 $1.06@1.12 
MOE osccccuntedeees 51@ .58 44@ .47 82@ .85 
iden, BE. cccccscvcceeesese .59@ .70 _ 59@ .66 .96@1.02 
Islands, COarse .....cecceceees 31@ .38 .27@ .30 54@ .S8 
CRUE cictcisicoccedsasevpese .34@ Al 35@ .37 56@ .60 
SumMarRY OF New York Russper Prices ror 1914. 
7 UpRIVER IsLanps————-,_ CAMETA. 





Fine. Coarse. = Fine. Coarse. 
January ....$0.73@0.77 $0.44@0.47 $0.59@0.65 $0.27@0.31 $0.35@0.37 
February ... .75@ .79 -46@ .47 -64@ .69 -31@ .32 35@ .38 


Pas 74@ .76 44@ .47 .69@ .73 31@ .34 35@ .37 
OS eee 70@ .74 42@ .46 -60@ .72 29@ .32 33@ .37 
FURS cecccce 69@ .71 40@ .42 58@ .62 27@ .29 31@ .34 
DE otbcode 68@ .75 40@ .42 .57@ .60 .27@ .30 30@ .34 
August .... .75@1.15 43@ .89 -60@ 1.00 -30@ .60 32@ .61 
September .. .64@ .78 43@ .55 .53@ .70 .27@ .35 .29@ .36 
October .... .64@ .66 43@ .47 49@ .53 .26@ .28 -29@ .32 
November .. .63@ .71 -46@ .53 50@ .61 ~° .27@ .32 .29@ .34 
December .. .70@ .76 51@ .58 -59@ .70 -31@ .38 34@ .41 


AveraGe Prices. 










































































































































































































































































































































































The chart printed herewith and accompanying tables will make 1914........ $0.73% $0.47% sa $0.31% $0.35 % 
the movement of crude rubber in 1914 as compared with the estat cif? tong 108% 36% ‘63% 
preceding year perfectly clear. The heavy line indicates the al a sone 13836 poe Yo sl 
fluctuations in Upriver fine in 1914, the heavy dotted line the 1909........ 1.59% 1.07 1.49% 66% 77 
variations of First latex crepe for 
the same period; the lighter lines CENTS Ents 
— ad ene on the same pouno| JAN | FEB /MARCHI APRIL] MaY | JUNE SAY AUGUST|SEPT | OCT | NOV | DEC. rose 

Early in November Upriver fine sz “i eS 
sold for 66 cents and First latex | !21 +e 
crepe at 64 cents. During the month 3 17 
prices advanced steadily, until the Ws " WS 
first week in December, when Up- | 111 i tab 
river fine stood at 70 cents and First ++ tT + t 107 
crepe was strong at 75 cents. The | 105} +4 ane tf | ct 198 
market was decidedly feverish at + tC rte 1 tt 101 
first but later in the month it was | 89 : x : : + 4 
strengthened by prospects of early 95 I | | ga 33 
shipments, and First latex advanced +a wy tL fo A hp 31 
to 88 cents, with Upriver strong at 89 NY a= ny S 
74 cents. The manufacturers ac- FA ’ t | Ha 85 
cepted the uncertain situation coolly ae . } ++ =F { ay 
and drew on their reserve stocks. 79 ji- v1; TWialt 79 
Inquiries were plentiful but few ac- rR } + am A A A 

q P 75 7c = 75 
tual sales were made. The month 73 X | } ma $° 
closed with Upriver fine at 73 cents ai 7 69 
and First latex at 85 cents, both on 67 : 4 t NS 85 
a steady market marked by small 38 7 . - Th Se 63 
stocks and few buyers. gt - Fy St 

The belief that the embargo 32 A = . ~ i +4 
would soon be lifted dominated 53 X14 LC 3? 
both buyer and seller. All ship- 25 49 

P 47 
ments of plantation rubber from 47 
London and Singapore have ceased. Compiled by Gould Commercial Co., New York. 
Para sorts from Brazil were arriv- 1914 1913 


Upriver Fine 


ing, but had been sold in advance, First Latex Crepe —.——-— 
Cuart SHow1ne Fiuctuations tn Para AND PLANTATION RUBBER FOR Two YEARS— 


and therefore had no effect on the 
market. 


Upriver Fine ———— 
First Latex Crepe —-—-— 


Spot Prices. 
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OFFICIAL STATISTICS OF UNITED STATES COMMERCE IN CRUDE, RUBBER, ETC., FOR 1914. 


IMI 


: 4 


\ugust 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 


EXI 
January, 1914 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
\ugust 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 


MONTHLY IMPORTATIONS OF RUBBER 


India Gutta Jelutong. Scrap 
*ORTS Rubber Balata. Guayule ( Pontianak.) Gutta Percha. Rubber. 
8,119,047 95,094 557.255 939,371 200,467 1,425,242 
0,243,898 102,590 7 8 1,307,670 83,983 1,219,261 
15.317,24¢ 117,966 6,200 2,720,452 414,609 2,307 ,892 
16,642,21 103,656 2,381,079 110,698 2,074,825 
16,271,144 26,610 2.308,190 293,920 2,945,904 
9,428,790 106,295 59,910 1,477,881 176,052 2,596,809 
1,579,124 $5,826 ‘ 2,393,515 272,334 2,045,045 
6,654,828 173,896 11,279 1,355,315 103,002 1,139,453 
14,087,980 315,215 413,474 ¥ 165 102,453 797,245 
12,883,687 381.708 226.995 ,ol2 40,998 967 ,994 
12,253,509 336,306 230,700 : aceniee a 78,161 1,054,683 
1,583,797 200,002 742,169 1,192,567 46,461 559,613 
143,065,161 2,015,158 2,275,540 17,889,817 1,923,138 19,133,966 
-ORTS 
pounds 207 ,034 
464,496 30,774 
398,768 32,081 ote 
439,857 4,000 330 wee 
453,365 17.956 5,133 ah conde 
380.657 : 40,426 
320.361 6,379 e seees 
458,635 eseee eeeces ° 
367,751 98,103 3,460 
$51,093 166,066 seve 
1,130,605 62,740 
628,248 147,051 os 
5,800,870 565,150 330 8,593 40,426 
COMPARATIVE RUBBER STATISTICS. 
[From the Annua! Statistical Summary of Meyer & Brown, New York.) 
Total Exports Total Imports Into the United States. 
( omparative Rates of Fine Para from Para. =e — A a ee, 
- =~ Para Para Grades, Cent. E. 1., Af... Plantation 
Liverpool New York Weights Excluding Caucho. and Caucho. Ceylon. Guayule. 
s. d Tons ons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
to 3 9 $0.79% to $0.89 22.630 10,491 7,180 seense 
ee 4 5 g2 to 1.06 21,890 9,739 8,881 
10 tn 4 7% 91 to 1.10 25,185 12,498 10,597 
8 to 4 9 83 to 1.11 26,727 11,985 8,483 
4 t $3 11% 76 to 95 30,296 13,142 10,066 
t 3 9% 66 ot 92 28,668 12,901 8,941 
+ ¢ t 4 8 78 to 1.13 31,079 13,934 10,826 
; 5 6 89 to 1.32 29,984 14,367 13,256 
4 10 t RY, 1.13 to 1.35 33,913 13,881 14,754 
4 5 5% 1.16 to 1.28 35,251 15,128 14,808 ¢ 900 6 
t 5 ; 69 to 1.24 a 15,118 14,315 2,992 
t 5 65 to 1.30 . 17,316 12,161 ecesee 3,850 
4 1 t 1.13 to 2.15 .28 17,591 11,808 1,730 8.674 
4 10 to 1 4 1.16 to 2.90 37,954 14,896 14,409 3,611 10,656 
; ) to 7 1 90 to 1.67 35,936 15,892 12,640 6,556 8,091 
; t 5 93 to 1.22 43,467 19,241 15,807 15,003 6,105 
! t 4 6% 59 to 1.10 39,223 15.329 9,428 23,967 2,756 
t 49 to 1.15 37,215 15,260 9,290 35,326 850 


Jar 
Fine Para 
1909 1.993 
1910 1,348 
1911 R96 
1912 1,728 
1913 1,334 
1914 907 
Coarse Para 
1909 526 
1910 657 
1911 459 
1912 657 
1913 606 
1914 492 
Plantation Ceylon 
1909 40 
1910 33 
1911 339 
1912 866 
1913 1.611 
1914 2.165 
Centrals, including Cau 
1909 399 
1910 485 
191T 298 
1912 400 
1913 516 
14 48 
East Indies and Africa 
1909 442 
1910 1,449 
1911 396 
1912 1,07 
1913 826 
1914 182 




















Feb March April May June. July. August. Sept. Oct. 
1,818 849 923 561 927 369 318 785 836 
1,422 2.319 423 207 182 361 366 524 858 
701 638 382 498 1,105 795 754 925 1,498 
1,657 1,304 1,240 676 767 701 844 866 1,056 
1,380 899 749 499 665 452 566 757 877 
623 1,282 784 862 525 469 610 963 1,146 
720 425 534 502 657 247 181 375 361 
504 842 150 123 196 276 281 458 386 
469 384 326 413 436 370 421 432 421 
641 756 516 438 537 375 469 427 356 
665 456 428 406 403 437 404 301 270 
341 754 432 599 304 420 182 364 362 
64 74 45 124 160 185 94 294 266 
179 314 248 134 234 483 281 317 307 
417 616 518 688 489 460 470 614 697 
976 986 1,286 1,750 676 849 923 1,153 1,568 
1,558 1,978 1,783 1,801 1,700 1,728 1,979 2,534 2,214 
2.782 3.329 4,407 4,105 2,493 2,204 2,032 3,989 3,360 
741 595 610 75 380 256 219 235 361 
531 699 367 292 325 481 405 365 249 
393 320 446 476 245 421 359 318 362 
660 710 899 609 477 291 468 476 461 
478 312 438 542 642 549 342 368 297 
244 745 960 872 381 400 276 530 267 
329 612 474 477 536 600 505 915 763 
1,000 1,412 873 490 376 719 835 774 642 
463 1,198 626 678 580 565 677 949 991 
1,046 1,091 1,356 650 526 484 666 726 555 
595 215 400 476 277 303 260 218 240 
538 395 501 516 192 176 124 222 217 








TO THE UNITED STATES FOR THE LAST SIX YEARS (IN TONS). 


Nov. Dec. Total. 
1,259 2,014 11,982 
1,117 1,147 10,274 
1,376 1,250 10,818 
1,105 1,241 13,185 
1,120 774 10,072 
1,100 836 10,107 
439 642 5,609 
363 386 4,622 
499 444 5,074 
469 415 6,056 
468 413 5,257 
418 485 5,153 
150 234 1,730 
416 366 3,611 
551 697 6,556 
1,735 2,235 15,003 
2,373 2,708 23,967 
2,327 2,133 35,326 
251 539 4,961 
262 i75 4,636 
300 376 4,316 
403 615 6,469 
329 209 5,022 
392 370 5,685 
571 623 6,847 
517 686 9,773 
412 791 8,324 
463 700 9,338 
186 410 4,406 
162 380 3,605 
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_CONSUMPTION OF INDIA RUBBER .BY UNITED STATES AND CANADA (IN TONS). 


{From the Annual Statistical Summary of Meyer & Brown, New York.] 


DetTaiLs— 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 1914, 
Imports to United States................ 23,208 21,842 24,760 27,623 28,635 29,936 29,433 29,477 31,129 32,916 35,088 50,051 48,724 59,876 
Exports to Liverpool and Continent...... 680 430 490 274 357 1,625 558 480 681 1,340 823 430 298 955 

22,528 21,412 24,270 27,349 28,278 28,311 28,875 28,997 30,448 31,576 34,265 49,621 48,426 58,921 
Add Stock on January 1..... scccscese EGU 1,399 331 256 305 537 365 606 1,553 1,332 523 636 605 395 
23,726 22,811 24,601 27,605 28,583 28,848 29,240 29,603 32,001 32,908 34,788 50,257 49,031 59,316 
Less Stock close of year...........-+4+. 1,399 331 256 305 537 365 606 1,553 1,332 523 636 605 395 141 
Deliveries to Manufacturers (Rubber)... 22,327 22.480 24,345 27,300 28,046 28,483 28,634 28,050 30,669 32,385 34,152 49,652 48,636 59,175 


Deliveries to Manufacturers (Guayule)... 


Total Rubber and Guayule.......... 


2,992 3,850 8,674 10,656 8,091 6,105 2,756 850 





31,626 31,900 39,343 43,041 42,243 55,757 51,392 60,025 








LONDON VIEW OF THE 1914 MARKET. 





| apt the year just closed plantation grades have again 
occupied the predominant place in the world’s rubber. mar- 
kets and with contributions calculated at about 65,000 tons to a 
world’s output computed at about 115,500 tons, have therefore 
supplied a very large proportion of the demand. 

The progress of this increase for seven successive years, from 
1908 to 1914 inclusive, as shown in the exports of plantation rub- 
ber from the sources of production appears in the foilowing fig- 
ures, for which we are indebted to the annual market reviews 
published by S. Figgis & Co., Gow, Wilson & Stanton, Limited, 
and Hale & Sons, all of London: 


1914. 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 1909. 1908. 
Exported from 
Ceylon (and 
India) tons..14,800 11,830 6300 2,750 1430 600 350 
Exported from 
Malaya, etc..49,700 36,200 22,200 11,400 6,800 3,250 1,450 


64,500 48,030 28,500 14,150 8,230 3,850 1,800 


To the above there are to be added some direct shipments of 
plantation rubber made from the Dutch East Indies. During the 
year 1914, according to the same report, there were shipped from 
Amazonas and Brazil 37,000 tons, from West Africa 8,500 tons 
and from various other sources 4,500 tons. The exports from 
Brazil for the past’ five years have been, in tons, as follows: 
1914, 37,000; 1913, 39,000; 1912, 40,500; 1911, 39,500; 1910, 40,500. 


While the sales of plantation rubber, according to figures above 


given, have been steadily growing for the past few years, fluctua- 
tions in price in the London market were more limited in extent 
last year than during the preceding twelve months. The range 
was from ls. 11%d. to 3s. for standard crépe, whereas in: 1913, 
while the minimum was the same, the highest price reached was 
4s.6%4d. Prices for sheet ruled about 34d. higher. It was during 
the latter part of April that a temporary shortage in the supply 
resulted in the high figures above quoted. But after this a steady 
decline set in, due to unfavorable political and: financial condi- 
tions, to which must be added the effects of a widespread strike 
in Russian rubber goods factories; and this led to the low price 
quoted being reached in June. 

Soon after this came the war, with its interruption of ship- 
ments and general demoralization of the market, from which it 
has not completely recovered, and which has made statistics 
either very incomplete and unreliable or altogether unobtainable. 

One thing has been demonstrated by the constraint placed 
upon manufacturers to use the plantation product, and that is 
a preference that exists in many instances for the Brazilian and 
wild rubbers and a willingness to pay more for them than for 
the plantation article. That this is due to the fact that to the 
smoking to which the wild rubber is subjected as part of the 
curing process is attributed a beneficial effect on its quality is 
certain, and various attempts have been made by rubber men 
and inventors to perfect a process of smoke curing adapted to 
plantation rubber or to devise some other means of treating the 
latex so as to produce the properties the manufacturer esteems 
in the smoke-cured product. Although various ‘methods have 
been suggested and quite a number of processes and apparatuses 
patented, including mechanical and chemical methods of divers 
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characters, no one process has as yet been perfected that meets 
every requirement. 

That the extensive introduction of plantation rubber and the 
improvement in its quality, due in large measure to the re- 
searches above referred to, has seriously affected the market 
price of the wild product, will be evident from the following 
table, the figures in which are from Figgis & Co.’s report, and 
which show the steady decline in the prices paid for wild rubber 
during the past five years: 


Hard fine Negrohead Negrohead Caucho 
Para. Scrappy. Island. Ball. 
eee 4s. 2d. 2s. 10d. 4s. 2d. 
1911......... 48. 3%. 3s. 9d. 2s. 7d. 3s. Wd. 
1912......... 48. 6d. 3s. 5VAd. 2s. 3d. 3s. 64d. 
RP 2s. 6d. ls. 5d. ls. 1ld. 
1914....... . 2s. 10%4d. 2s. 1¥d. ls. 3d. 2s. 4d. 


Considering the many serious disadvantages that have con- 
fronted the trade during the past few months, the steadiness that 
has characterized the markets is indeed remarkable, and it is 
hardly expected that the probable resumption of shipments, under 
the conditions arranged between the British government and the 
embargo committee of the Rubber Club of America—of which a 
full account will be found elsewhere in the present number—will 
cause serious disturbance in prices or conditions. 

The efforts made by planters to improve the quality of their 
product with a view to more effective competition with forest 
rubber have not been without indirect effect on trade conditions. 
Reference may here be made to the proposition, of which more 
or less is heard, that the raw latex, or partly prepared raw rub- 
ber, be sent to a central establishment for final treatment and 
for distribution. These suggestions are all more or less in line 
with the idea of rubber standardization, which has many advo- 
cates in trade circles. A commission appointed by the Rubber 
Growers’ Association of London recently presented a report in 
which they discussed the advisability of establishing a central 
laboratory, or testing bureau, for the appraisal and grading of 
rubber according to standards of quality to be established, and it 
is not improbable that eventually something may develop from 
this proposition. 

The production of an artificial substitute for india rubber has 
received during the past year about the usual amount of atten- 
tion, but there is no substantial progress to be recorded, except 
the recognition of the importance of the turpentine products of 
the United States, as a future possible source of isoprene, which 
is regarded as the only scientific basis of synthetic rubber. The 
present status of the research is not regarded by rubber pro- 
ducers as a source of anxiety, in spite of the fact that rubber 
manufacturers have of late manifested greater interest in its 
possibilities. 

For the current year prospects may be pronounced good. The 
slight decline in the South American output last year is not 
traceable to any specific cause, and may be only a normal fluctua- 
tion, the shipments from those parts having displayed only slight 
variations, and those mainly in an upward direction, for the past 
decade. The monthly fluctuations in price of the South Ameri- 
can rubbers were not abnormally great, the highest figure paid 
for hard fine during 1914 having been 3s. 2%4d.; the lowest price 
at which it sold during the same period being 2s. 6d. The high- 
est price realized for soft fine was 3s. 0%4d., and it declined to 
2s. Od. at the close of the year. Caucho ball, which at the 
opening of the year was in good supply and selling at a fairly 
low price, fell off in quantity towards the close of the period, and 
in December attained its highest figure, 2s. 4d. 

Owing to the disturbed condition of affairs, Mexico has 
ceased to be a factor in the consideration of the guayule supply. 

Judging from the estimates of probable crops for the current 
year embodied in the last annual reports by the different planting 
companies in the Far East, the increase in acreage under cultiva- 
tion and ready for tapping, and their improved methods of 


preparation, growers in that section, provided they escape un- 
foreseen plantation troubles, promise to produce at least as much 
rubber this year as last, and the quality is likely to show a 
steady improvement. 

The following table shows the acreage under cultivation in all 
rubber-growing countries during the past five years, by which it 
will be seen that Malaya and Dutch East Indies show the only 
notable increase in the area under cultivation. 


1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 1914. 
ere acres 200,000 210,000 220,000 220,000 220,000 
Malaya, Malacca, etc.. .290,000 350,000 430,000 500,000 500,000 


12,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 


Borneo 
Dutch East Indies, Java, 


Sumatra, etc..........185,000 200,000 230,000 400,000 400,000 
India and Burmah...... 30,000 40,000 40,000 45,000 65,000 
German Colonies, Samoa, 

East and West Africa. 45,000 45,000 42,000 60,000 40,000 





Total acreage planted.757,000 865,000 782,000 1,245,000 1,245,000 

Under the circumstances it seems justifiable to estimate the 
world’s rubber crop for the past year at the figure previously 
quoted, viz., 115,000 tons, in round figures. Assuming a return 
to normal conditions, the distribution of the available supply will 
be about as follows: 





tien acene duende ideshanansigan tons 24,000 
SN, BOG oni ck6cesstsenennciiauns 13,000 
ES Sind 1a i cn cA eny shes ahahened wbbietenas 8,000 
Ey hn hb WENeetearesveEecbaad atdbenass 14,000 
I, Naas bcs cn dadsae¥evcevadeediewe nes 2,500 
I I onc din cans vicecsewbeehet deh 3,000 
United States and Canada............. seessesece 51,000 
0 RE er a ee nT 115,500 
The sources of this estimated supply are given as follows: 
I i ee ee ee ie ne hia tons 65,500 
EE IES oti. 0's o<do 6 04 0n04d pha cucde eae ee 37,000 
I, Ss es cede teh s ce nceredenteadthers 8,500 
Mattogrosso, Manicoba, Assare, etc..................+.. 1,800 


East African, Manihot, etc., Penang, Borneo, Rangoon, 


PE, I, Wins in ethic bees esacdtencessct 1,500 
Central Ammericam, Mexicam, €06....60.cccccccscccccccces 1,200 
115,500 


Total 

To this must be added considerable quantities of reclaimed 
rubber, but less than in 1913. 

No account is taken in this computation of stocks in hand for 
the reason that it is impossible to ascertain how much of the 
rubber stored in the various foreign, ports is already sold and 
is being held awaiting opportunity for shipment. 

As next to the United States and Canada, the largest consumer 
of crude rubber, the imports of Great Britain and their origin 
are of more than passing interest to American consumers, and are 
shown in the accompanying table, which gives the imports and 
deliveries for five years. 


Imports. Deliveries. 
Darky 40% di mer dkvne beastie tons 32,659 29,980 
Dds « hetas <botpched caenastaee 33,964 34,054 
Path dids chcexcicdautdsen beamed 43,853 44,238 
Es oh tidy ciad Seen abavdctin’ tbneiis 55,270 52,854 
Sins 3S hin Ware dasdeed din cota nina 59,409 58,045 


Great Britain’s importations for 1914 were derived from the 


following sources: 
East India, Malaya, Ceylon, etc............ tons 41,894 


en IN 5 o's hot 0u. 6 Ses ha kck eeseeecunic 9,251 
ES SU fcuk sca waccktccocloddeeh dueteons 3,437 
WH ee SRN 3 Fo Ss bat venewees bes 0abauee< 2,641 
All others Pusicg ite chns Pe hascbekowcubetwaeel 2,186 

. oer dhaveekceteaedbadssndeeaicknalal 59,409 
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MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
[As estimated by Gow, Wilson & Stanton, Limited, London.) 
Twelve —= =: Ending 











December. Decem T. 
From— 1912. 1913. 1914. ‘1912, 1913. 1914. 
French West Africa..... tons 133 43 1,507 1,009 281 
PE ncdsunesencansinede ten 303 194 51 1,605 1,301 693 
BOD ccduddows ccéVeccscece 1,535 1,369 891 15,174 11,768 12,385 
CE EE: enamcubancstssene 92 14 78 667 252 
Straits Settlement .......... 1,062 1,347 3,250 10,671 15,103 21,143 
Federated Malay States..... 501 743 928 6,354 9,880 9,821 
RD Besnd eu dvcqvetacceys 457 710 §©1,620 4,063 6,705 9,361 
Other countries ............ 1,678 1,371 1,176 14,865 19,391 13,686 
Se BOE gccosccvesscss 5,761 5.791 7,941 55,023 65,824 67,622 
Exports from United King- 
es DS ao Ba cccksctesed 2,790 3,819 1,563 36,298 45,012 49,074 





TOTAL EXPORTS FROM MALAYA. 
(From January to dates named. Reported by Barlow & Co., Singapore. 
These figures include the production of the Federated Malay 
States, but not of Ceylon.) 





Port Swet- 
Singapore. Malacca. Penang. tenham. 

To— Dec. 13. Nov. 30. Oct. 30. Dec. 3. Total. 
Great Britain,.pounds 26,603,905 4,659,409 15.420,000 25,756,042 72,439,356 
Combines 2. cccscese 1,923,852 6,873 533,333 1,816,538 4,310,596 
Pi cacvnneend~ Gus 1,251,823 as <ntenas cestecs Beneaenee 
Bh. Sa0kecannahex 297,245 ° 841,333 1,499,888 2,638,466 
United States ....... 10,732,448 15,878 911,501 244,209 11,904,036 
CO eee 140,209 > —— vbuveee 140,209 

Total ............ 40,949,482 4;712,1 17,706,167 29,316,677° 92,684,486 
Same period, 1913. 26,053,823 ee 12,925,467 25,450,448 64,429,738 
Same period, 1912. 13,689,663 7,575,764 17,496,864 38,762,291 
Same period, 1911. 6,009,206 ....... 4,057,932 10,821,475 20,888,613 


Plantation Rubber from the Far East. 
Exports oF CEYLON Grown RUvuBBER. 


(From January 1 to December 14, 1913 and 1914. Compiled by the Ceylon 
Chamber of Commerce.) 





To— 1913. 1914. 

Gat “Re ois his sice wvawed pounds 13,876,396 19,564,359 
Ce “BS | og fa vad roca cnctesadion 5,745,870 9,175,991 
DN 10. atc ivenivscdeus wees 3,688,296 2,984,009 
IN si.ccctcGuhens -4k7ssac eee ewie 438,313 619,175 
NEES «5c cide tinea sss s+ eho es 309,043 1,037,415 
NR | 5 20s maatues MaEbs awe ne tae MeeD 270,055 269,014 
re rere 146,147 42,746 
Mie ncvcwnse teas tance th pewewhies 44,754 1,772 
SN > ocis v nee ead ed aaa eee ae 31,434 onsale 
EAP RC eee) een ae 15,682 320,152 
RTS Te RE nets Pe ae 11,301 105,212 
ER SSE AD ECR Roe seat ee Le 1,381 1,050 
I is cols dee a cadhecenaatabase 992 -iaihen 

po et gt SQM ey fe 24,579,664 34,120,895 


(Same period, 1912—13,167,917; same period 1911, 6,112,722.) 

To arrive at the approximate quantity of Ceyion rubber ex- 
ported for 1914 to date, deduct the quantity from the total ex- 
ports. In previous years the exports of Ceylon rubber only 
were given. 

The export figures of rubber for 1914 in the above table include 
the imports re-exported, viz., 3,581,356 pounds. 





Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


NEW YORK. 

ITH the embargo situation practically unchanged, the 
W first week of the month passed quietly in the New 
York rubber market. Both buyers and sellers were 
patiently waiting. Spot prices were 80 cents for First latex 
crépe, 75 cents for Upriver fine. The trend of prices, how- 
ever, was downward, due to the conviction that shipments 
from England would soon be resumed. By the middle of the 
month First latex had dropped to 65 cents, caused by the 
favorable reports of an early agreement. By the 19th Up- 
river fine was 63 cents, in a declining market, created by 
actual shipments from London. Also, the report that holders 
of rubber paper in Brazil were getting nervous and unloading 

did not help Para sorts. 

The last week opened with a steady market and better 
interest in the attractive low prices offered. First latex crépe 
was 61 cents for spot and 57 cents to arrive. Ribbed sheet 
was 65 for spot and 61 cents to arrive. Upriver fine for 
spot was 60@61 cents, Coarse 45% cents and Caucho ball 
46% cents, with Centrals showing a heavy decline. 

The undertone is firm and futures are in demand. It is 
very evident that the removal of the embargo had been largely 
anticipated. The official forms of the guarantee under which 
rubber can now be shipped from the United Kingdom are 
published elsewhere in this issue. 

The month is closing with a firm undertone and many in- 
quiries from manufacturers for all grades. The “Lusitania” 
arrived January 23, with 200 tons of plantation, consigned 
to the British Consul General. The trend of prices has been 
downward. Upriver fine actually sold at 59 cents a pound, 
and weakness is noticed in Brazilian sorts. First latex crépe, 
spot, is quoted at 61 cents, and 57 for lots now afloat from 
London due to arrive the coming week. There is afloat 100 
tons on the “Gregory” from Manaos and Para—due February 
5... The..“‘Stephen,” from the. same ports, arrived January. 28 
with 740 tons. The “Sao Paulo,” from Para, is due to arrive 
February 3 with 340 tons. The “Menominee,” with 1,500 
tons, and the “Minneapolis,” with 1,000 tons of Plantation, were 
to have sailed this week. Rumor has it that they are delayed on 
account of London dock strikes. 


LONDON. 
The London market opened steady, with Standard crépe at 
2s. for spot, and smoked sheet at 2s. 34%d. WHard fine Para 
lld. The prohibition of shipments to 


was offered at 2s. 
America dominated the whole situation. December imports 


.of plantation were 4,877 tons, against 2,780 tons in Novem- 


ber. Deliveries were 2,300 tons in December, against 2,306 
in November. The stocks on January 1, 1915, were 6,251 
tons, compared with 3,676 tons on November 30, 1914. Al- 
though no permits had been issued, large stocks, estimated 
at 2,000 tons, had been purchased and were held for American 
account. Rubber from the Far East is steadily piling up in 
London. The congestion at the dock is so great that after 
the ship’s arrival there is a delay of 3 weeks before samples 
can be seen and the rubber sold. 

The market continued strong, with good demand, under the 
belief of an early settlement of the embargo question. On 
the 15th Standard crépe had advanced to 2s. 14d. for spot 
and forward delivery up to March. For April-June delivery, 
2s. ld., and 2s. Yd. for July-December. Smoked sheet closed 
at 2s. 4d. spot. 

SINGAPORE. 

There is interesting news from the Far East. The increase 
in production of plantation rubber in 1914 was 25 per cent. The 
figures are 64,500 tons, against 48,030 for 1913. From Singapore 
comes the announcement that in 1915 the 1910 plantings will be 
producing and under favorable conditions there will be at least 
20,000 tons added to the world’s production of plantation rubber. 
What will these steadily increasing supplies do to the future 
market? 

There was good demand at the Singapore auction held 
December 1, 1914, marked by substantial advance in prices 
over those of last week. Of the 105 tons catalogued 70 tons 
were sold. The auction at Penang resulted in the sale of 
43,600 pounds of smoked and unsmoked sheet, pale and low- 
grade crépes. 

Word comes from one of the large Hevea planters in the 
Far East that they.have sold ahead all of the rubber to be 
produced on two plantations during the first 6 months of 
1915, for 47% cents a pound, First latex. 
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New York Qvorations. East INDIAN. Feb.1,'14. Jan.1,°15. Jan. 30,’15- 
Following are the quotations at New York one year ago, one Assam Peete teeta eee teens teens én Ue 8 Ue 8 
¢ mttanalr y I 
month ago, and January 30, the current date: Pontianak .......+-+.++++: 6@ 0% ‘7a v2@ 
PARA Feb.1,°14. Jan.1,’15. Jan. 30,°15 


Islands, fine, new 64@65 69 @70 53 @ IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 


Islands, fine, old [The Figures Indicate Weight in Pounds.) 

















Upriver, fine, new 75@76 ..@75 0 @él P ie . 
Upriver, fine, old 770 ...@78 DecempBer 29.—By the steamer Denis from Para and Manaos: 
Islands, coarse, new 28429 37 @38 28 @29 Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Total. 
Upriver, coarse, new 4445 59 ae 44 @45_ Meyer & Brown.... ... 166,200 36,000 147,700  44,600= 394,500 
Upriver, coarse, old ou Aenetd, & Zeiss " . 233,408 29,500 41,400 yoo a 
, ai e > \ldens’ Successors, Bile 70,000 21,000 53,000 8,000— 262,0 
ameta $435 a4 32 @33 General Rubber Co........ 148,100 25/500 17,400  2:400= 193,400 
Caucho, upper 4047 .-@6l 45 @46 Hagemeyer & Brunn aan Da sabeces 41,500 16,200— 141,300 
Caucho, lower a58 40 @4l Robinson & Co j : 52,000 7,890 14,300 2,600- 76,700 
p . Henderson & Korn......... 7,300 18,400 37,200 .......= 62,900 
PLANTATION HEVEA { >pot. G. Amsinck & Co 7 50,300 2,100 an “Sekseds 61,300 
;, ‘oe ' 65 @éet dolph Hirsch & Co........ 37,300 4,900 5,100 500= 47,800 
Smoked sheet ribbed 62@64 91 a93< Pr on Shot. + aa Hesslein & Ci. : OO a 14,000 43.600 
™ WW. I. Gense & Co..ccccces S00OD «SE IBD ncccccs cssceee® 4900 
60 @6l H. A. Astlett & Co . 18,600 2,100 11,300 6,300 38,300 
{ pot Johnstone, Whitworth & Co. 29,400 3,400 Ba “saimes 35,400 
7 =) OO ar Birdsong Eros.. ae Pi eS 6,600 
First latex crepe 61@62 86 @s/ Pr an Pre Davies, Turner & Co.. -, Seo asks 6,000 34,600 217,600 
56 @57 Total wenn ..+«++1,231,400 155,000 388,000 155,900=1,930,300 
Fine sheets and biscuits : ; 
© mod he me > org , ara: 
unemoked 60a6! January 9.—By the stearMer Sergipe from Para 
CENTRAI Arnold & Zeiss........... 99,400 11,200 31,400 2,400= 144,400 
' - Meyer & Brown...... . 45,700 1,800 130,600 23,100= 201,200 
Corinto . 58 @oéo0 42 @A43 Henderson & Korn........ 46,500 11,700 31,900 500— 90,600 
Esmeralda, sausage 3839 5§ @eo 42 @43 Hagemeyer & Brunn....... 15,400 ..-.... 11,200 = =e 
a so : , 7 H. A. Astlett & Co... .. 26,800 3,600 1,500 34,900 
Guayaquil, strip eon - G. Amsinck & Co..... a's Sy caenniad 9,200 14,200 
Nicaragua, scrap 3638 - 41 @ Davies, Turner & Co....... 108,400 ....... 13,400 121,800 
). « - a _ - —— —_— — — 
Panama . meee ore 229,200  29,000= 633,700 
Mexican plantation, sheet Tat oct 
Mexican, scrap 35@37 58 @eo January 15.—By the steamer Boniface from Para and Manaos. 
Mexican, slab - 
SECA S, Sent ooo 0s HO = i. -¢ Meyer & Brown. sacades 60,600 156,600 29,500—= 637,300 
Mangabeira, sheet ate wee 44 @45 374%4@40—s Arnold & Zeiss............ 388,600 34,900 77,200 18,400= 519,100 
g L S 
Guayule ..... 35@36 38 @39 29 @30 Henderson & Korn......... 183,200 31,200 73,300 31,800= 319,500 
: . cs? c c - agemeyer runn....... 7 eencees ° ° = ’ 
Balata, sheet . wa eeeese 52 @S53 53 @ H. A. Astlett & Co......... 90,500 "35,600 29,900 21,200= 177,200 
Balata, block 45@50 41 @42 42 @ Johnstone, Whitworth & Co. 123,200 18,800 29,600  1,600= 173,200 
A General Rubber Co......... 107,800 15,800 11,900 900 = oe 
AFRICAN, SR Ee Gia docaancenect 87,600 GBD ccccece cocceeeD BMBF 
’ . g c ™C c Aldens’ Successors, Ltd.... 36,000 4,000 35,000 3,000—= 78,000 
Lopori, ball, prime 33@M 0 @5 = ¢ Crossman & Sielckin....... 28,900 1,800 9,100 300= 40,100 
Lopori, strip, prime . tree 38 G Adolph Hirsch & Co....... 24,700 7,200 4,000 1,500= 37,400 
Aruwimi ts Dee aban — ; Robert Badenhop ......... 22,200 3,400 2,000 so= et 
J > : ‘ » G. Amsinck & Co.......... | eee 11,900 2,400— 24, 
Ms ey bas red aan avece? “"* WLR. Grace & Co......... 22,200 3,400 2,000 .......= 27,600 
Sierra Leone, Ist quality eimai jaateriadd su WUD aki deenkscuesess 1,707,200 223,100 443,600 112,500=2,486,400 
Massai, red .. oaks 50@52 Saateds ; . ; s , 
Soudan Niggers 48@)52 ig tee January 15.—By the steamer Boniface. from Itacoatiara. 
Cameroon, ball 31@34 .. -@55 43 @ Robinson & Si csteurtedns GSP ceauces “ot tinea 300— hoon 
Jen uels wd : J 3% (a 38 Tm | ore Ce Gi scecen pee eees e° 10,400 900 2,000 oe scccscum 1 2 0 
oo ea pinky H. A. Astlett & Co........ obenwe éuases ae 4,70¢ 
Accra, flake 20@21 --+-@35 ~~ WE | di vivcsinvacicne SRM 900 6,700 300= 25,200 
OTHER NEW YORK ARRIVALS. January 4.—By the Bygland=Colon: * January 12.—By E/ Occidente=New Orleans: 
ENTRALS M. L. Colantes xe : : 9.000 ee SR BE Cie ccs vceccs ase Cee 
' ( ALS. Various . sesceuncecvctances) aD RR Be ia ds eas cee 1,500 
’ [*This sign, in connection with imports of Cen ; TE 5st Bhs ah diied ttceae edrei® 42,000 64,500 
! trals, denotes Guayule rubber. | Me ; J — ; By ~ Calamares= Port Limon: January 13.—By El Cid=Galveston: 
OUNDS. saac randon & Bros. “ee 800 Pall *3° 
Decemeer 29.—By the Tivives=Colombia Suzarte & Whitney ienens 1,700 2,500 Vertous 2 Apa apap seg sgh bi ae sat ahaa gtees eesend 
Wins Geach Tater ¢ 1.200 January 15.—By the Almirante=Colombia: 
dives & O....... "500 «= 1,700 _ JANUARY 5.—By the Comus=New Orleans: ME Be... cscssdddeasas 300 
: aaa > 3 a E. Steiger & Co SP CS Rai ee TP BOG | VOREEES . wccovsscecvcccsceccviccs 4,500 4,800 
| Dacemser 29.—By the Pastores=Colon: Saeeeee O—Iy the Merl Mexi January 15.—By the Almirante=Colon: 
. . a<¢ 8. , e Mexico—) co: . " 5 
} W. R. Grace & Co -» 17,500 tae i Ce 1.200 a eG OF Gis erin snc c cwdicdenases 12,000 
' - . 7 a 0 eeeeeseeees - - 2 
; Decemper 29.—By E! Alba=Galveston pa. - Johnson & Co........ 7,000 January 18.—By the Eastern Prince=Bahia: 
: Various ..... ‘ ... "280,000 J i, Me Oo ces ccccces 700 Adolph Hirech & Co.....cccccccsiccces 35,000 
Hart & Stack... pevceset 300 . 
Decemper 30.—By the Chelston=Puerto Cortez: eohemk, Gielen i ea 200 January 18.—By the Advance—Colon: 
; A. N. Rothols ‘ seveutes 1,200 | Pedro Framari ...... anasaees 200 9,600 |W. R. Grace & Co...........-. 33,000 
; + . 
{ January 2.—By the Allianca=Colon January 8.—By the Carrillo—Colombia: BE. L, CERRREE. «00sec enone ons naw eee 
G. Amsinck & Co hs 22,200 Continental Banking Corporation 1,200 January 19.—By the Corcovado= Montevideo: 
oneenen Johnson & Co 24,400 R. del Castillo & Co......... oa 600 9000 | DE. MeGrigmes 2 occ covscdcccccsdvccacves 30,000 
d N. apen'’s Sons 9,400 : 
J. s Pen oh & & Co 5,200 January 9.—By the Colon=Colcn: January 18.—By the Advance—Colon: 
American Trading Co 3,800 G. Amsinck & Co......... ‘ 5,500 GC... Aanaiaaly B Coan cs kccepcccce’ 2,600 
Pablo, Calvet & Co e 3,800. Wessels, Kulenkampff & Co..... 3,500 Andean Trading Co............ 2,100 4,700 
’ Wessels, Kulenkampff & Co 3,700 J. A. Medina & Co........... 1,500 > — . 
Camacho, Roldau & Van Sicke 3,100 Harburger & Stack............. 800 January 20.—By El Norte=Galveston: 
: : ae gy & Kemp. : ' 1,400 -S. Foe Perr een 500 VRID hi de aw oc s0in sc Br mngpescocevoss *145,000 
' Mecke & Co... 400 77,400 | W. R. Grace & Co....... 300 12,100 a . 
4 eae » nilliie. a . lo=Gal , ess p January 20.—By the Colorado—Galveston: 
: ee a ee aioe gy January 11.—By the Cavom= Bahia: We. c ccct edd Hens bgae keh accnates *33,500 
| Meyer & Brown * 27,500 nail _o 7 Te, ge Rik ha TY Se Ry ge 
: m Rossbach Bros. & Co........... 285,000 . 
Charies T. Wilson Co., Inc * 35,000 ; Adolph Hirsch & Co... '.. 45.000 330.000 January 21.—By the Santiago= Mexico: 
Various ah 40,000 *102,500 ‘ — American Trading Co........... 17,500 
January 4.—By El Norte=Galveston _Jant ary 11.—By El Sud=Galveston: G. Amsinck & Co..... Pom scvcens 4,000 
ON Sy lo ee ai ceceeee *120,000 | Various ..........000- one Ciaede eeebaes *33,500 |H. Marquardt & Co....:........ 200 21,700 
January 4.—By El Oriente=Galveston: January 11.—By the Siraola=Cortez: January 22.—By the Santo Marta=Colombia: 
if MEE Vivvsacken neg vee ; TIRED DUNKS conse cdeaccsectasne “RUMBIM: WOME dcacécdtcatsatbietbccievacnses 5,000 
1 
, 
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January 22.—By E/ Oriente=Galveston: ok Songees oar eer e *12,500 Gate: SN nia srs os vn cccvcecc 391,466 15,675 
Jari . b Goodrich Co......... *90,000 . ra é 
Various spacer srssntet boc ontesaane 112,000 S Riteebes © Co.........0.0. *56,000 Port oF Port Huron, Micn,—Decemser, 1914. 
January 23.—By the Panama=Colon: Johnstone, Whitworth & Co... *25,000 Imports: 
G. Ampinde & Co... ..6.6...000 5,000 enderson & Korn............. *80,000 CE EO ae See ae 230 7 
Ge... Gee Giiscsdacccsccces 5,200 Mexican Crude Rubber Co...... *2,200 ¥ 
Fable, tay: _ 1: SRS 4400 MES id ddd Net anlbecomes na66e *146,000 *472,400 Port oF Cuicaco, I1t.—DecempBer, 1914. 
outar \ ee We eee eens A 7 Imports : 
a ao & Co........ ——_ AFRICAN, Rubber scrap. .....ccccsscessecs 35,748 1,999 
2g cr) ppg eeebEpees 1,000 Pounps. | Port or Niacara Farts, N. Y.—Decemper, 1914. 
W. R. Grace : SS 500 Jantary 8.—By the Niagara—Havre: Exports: 
Harburger & Stack............. 300 Rs EE Renee ee ae 4 ia rubt 7 
ey Bo 5 allele 200 arious POD EE GUE. sc cccesevcrvcscees 107,164 61,833 
Piza, Nephews & Co............ 2,000 —- Port or Detroit, Micu.—Decemser, 1914. 
Ok eee 300 §=©.25,300 CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS Exports: 
EAST INDIAN e Rupes scrap, imported......... 3,173 62 
. ° Rubt scr , 3 Geseeceves 5, 5 
January 22.—By the Ghazee—Singapore: Post or Boston—Ducemaze. 1914 ubber scrap, exported 15,500 543 
Meyer & Brown..... ee * . _ Port oF San Francisco—Decempgr, 1914, 
PE MRS chesccsctsevies *45,000 Imports Pounds. Value.| Jmports: 
ND EP Gile wasu0sesseweereus *11,200 IS cs bea wine oenwedes 11,215 GE.SEE 1 RUBE SOT s ck cccccccccecoces 9,800 248 











EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER AND CAUCHO FROM PARA, MANAOS AND IQUITOS DURING THE MONTH 
OF DECEMBER, 1914. 
































NEW YORK. EUROPE. 
—_——__———" —_ ——— — ail —— GRAND 
EXPORTERS— Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. TOTAL. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. TorTaL, TorTat. 
Zarges, Ohliger & Co.........4+. 187,291 25,559 37,026 16,294 266,170 6,240 seccces 4,160 24,150 34,550 300,720 
Adelbert H. Alden, Ltd.......... 51,566 8,799 15,972 8,691 85,028 70,661 13,270 18,835 1,137 . 103,911 188,939 
General Rubber Co. of Brazil..... 238,534 62,340 48,936 37,684 387,494 <teeiite Pethas aI sechre seaenes Sains 387,494 
Ahlers & Co.—Pralow & Co....... 135,603 18,513 30,517 11,953 196,586 28,996 14,803 7,097 54,171 250,757 
De Lagotellerie & Co.—G. Fradelizi 93,790 13,765 17,982 1,085 126,622 5,280 ‘kebabs otner es 54 kere 5,280 131,902 
« G. Araujo... .ccscceessseeseess 13,760 860 4,545 139 19,304 32,000 2,240 5,500 se seoen 39,740 59,044 
esquita & Co.—Tancredo, Porto 

i EA” épcene sé0ceoe si 6bebetenn 29,525 5,757 4,552 968 40,802 55,271 7,951 8,311 776 72,309 113,111 
Motta & Gin tecveccnscestesscces 861 90 66 eee 1,017 13,733 787 530 sooussy 15,050 16,067 
Sundry exporters .....+se+eee0-: 7,263 oeecses 783 owe 8,046 14,490 870 1,770 _ 3,888 21,018 29:064 
Total, December, 1914....... 758,193 135,683 160,379 76,814 1,131,069 226,679 28,393 $3, 909 37,048 346,029 1,477,098 
Total, December, 1913.......1,156,401 156,092 154,478 280,525 1,747,496 946,073 147,589 580,020 154,885 1,828,567 3,576,063 
Total, November, 1914........ 778,155 104,328 140,169 64,623 1,087,275 280,963 61,375 «37,879 +=«25,707 +-—«405,924 1,493,199 
Total, November, 1913........ 491,007 91,455 370,577 101,631 1,054,670 1,313,625 190,986 330,995 240,664 2,076,270 3,130,940 

————————— a — -_— —— = = = 

THE RUBBER SCRAP MARKET. I ANT No 5 wine cla wha's Pekin eR BA 34@ 

omens ee cae ane nape sce Soe ene 3 @3% 

ARLY in the month all grades of rubber scrap improved ere diva packing. .. Rtcctwese cations Za iy 

. P P 2 12 - OOS wecvises bitin Se 7 ery cane cawen Yea A, 

* in price, due in part to the embargo on crude rubber. Ai; brake hose......... oe, 

Tires continued active and sales to consumers were reported (Cotton fire hose......... ees ee ae 


at 5 cents. Boots and shoes were scarce and higher, with 
sales at 8% cents. Solid tires and bicycle tires, unchanged 
and firm. There was a rumor early in the month that the 
embargo on shoes from Canada was to be lifted, following 
which tires fell off in price, bringing only 434 cents from the 
mills, though the rest of the list remained quiet and normal. 
The end of the third week of the month saw a check in the 
trend of downward prices, but the result of the embargo 
influence was still felt. Shoes were selling at 77% cents. Auto 
tires were unchanged and No. 1 inner tubes were bringing 
24@25 cents from mills. The news that crude rubber, re- 
claimed rubber or waste rubber can be imported from Great 
Britain under a guarantee has caused decided weakness in 
the scrap market. 
RUBBER SCRAP PRICES PAID BY CONSUMERS FOR CARLOAD 
LOTS. 
New York, January 30, 1915. 
Per Pound. 


ee eee ore eee eS 
Trimmed arctics F arcecabdl. o wate tk alesis whee 6 @6% 
Auto TPES 2.20. cccecnsses ET Ne an Poe 4%@ 4% 
aa i divin. case 5 od ebeevdaeinn esos 44@ 4% 
ee OX RS eer er eee 25 @26 
No. 2 inner tubes..... Pe eee . 114%@12% 
I hein 5 Coe 05s aun Enea ee ae he ee a eae Soe 13 @13% 
IS tak 6 Soe th ends cate Cee nek thes 3 @3% 
RO EE POO TCT PT Tree 1%4@ 2% 
I 5s kik bean dnt. coaenccdnaa wane ed 84@ 9% 
DE TG INR gs ona ccd tviicascscocscces “owewel 7 @7% 
Pee I so ed cin encee cadens Wee 11 @i2 
eo 5 cas Ken 'vewes ce cinedty 9 @ 
Se eMac om oe hip sees ee ioaueees 10 @ll 
ERIS ee ee er le as ee 74%4@ 7% 
RE a aid kad ksh Reewinssawenwessce Bante 2%4@ 


THE SCRAP RUEBER MARKET FOR 1914. 

Comparing the market for the past year with that of 1913 
shows conclusively that 1914 cannot be classed as a good 
year for the trade. As a rule fluctuations of crude rubber 
have in the past had little bearing on the price of boots and 
shoes; but this year it was different, particularly after the 
outbreak of the war. Rumors of loss of rubber cargoes at 
sea and reported German cruisers in the Far East had an 
effect on the market. Prices saw very low levels this year, 
which resulted in the smaller dealers and collectors holding 
supplies for better figures. With visions of past sales of 
boots and shoes around 10 cents, and auto tires at 13 cents, 
the dealers were loth to trade at the present low prices. 
During the year auto tires sold as low as 4% cents in car- 
loads, a most unusual figure. 

The following table shows 1914 monthly prices on boots 
and shoes, f. o. b. mills, compared with 1913: 


1914 1913 

pe ee cents 7/,@7%4 93%4,@10 
Sener 67%4,@7 9%@10 
ES Sivan a ders ee 744@7% 10%4@10% 
Bic ode den ks hades 7%4@8 101%4@10% 
ME Ey akcaned bar whan 7%4@ 94@ 

) gt a a ee ee 7%4@7% 94@ 9% 
(eR mars ee 614@6% 94@ 9% 
August 1 ...............--. 64@6% 84@ 8% 
8 a re 7 @7% 8%4@ 8% 
October: le. s-:ces ses cews 74@ 8%4@ 9 
PONE Boss osc is < hens 74%@7% 8%@ 8% 
Doreeee: Foie. cinc 0 scans see 7%@ 8 
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THE PULMOTOR. 


\Y what we may, it is only morbid sentiment on the one 
hand or savage brutality'on the other which will deny the 
supreme value of human life. Whatever consolations philosophy 
or religion may hold forth, it is true that the man who dies 
before his time has lost this beautiful world, which is his by 
As we ought to give our detestation to those who 
plan wicked and wanton slaughter, so 
we should give our tribute to those who 
labor to save the lives of their fellow 
men; and it 
is a relief in 
such times as 
these to con- 
sider any fac- 
tor that makes 
for the sav- 
ing rather 
than the de- 
struction of 
human life. 

An _inven- 
tion of this 
class which 
properly 
comes under 
the purview 

{—Rubber Exhaled Air Tube. E—Inhaling Tube. of this jour- 

G—Armored Rubber Tube for Inhalation. I—Rubber nal is the Pul- 

Economizer Bag. M—Rubber Face Mask. P—Rub- 

ber Extension Tube. W1, W2—Rubber Elastic Fabric motor, which 

Straps. Rubber Demonstration Bag not shown. ~ 

was invented 
in 1908 by Mr. Bernard Draeger, of Luebeck, Germany. As its 
name indicates, it is an apparatus to enforce respiration when 
natural breathing has ceased. 

Everybody has read in “first aid” directions how to induce 
respiration in persons rescued from drowning, suffocating 
fumes, etc., but not one out of ten thousand knows what to do. 
Even if he does, theory is likely to fail when confronted by 
emergency, and anything like expert work is not to be expected. 
All mechanical aids before the invention of the Pulmotor had 
the same difficulty, in only less degree, inasmuch as they were 
still dependent upon the understanding, strength and coolness 
of the operator. 

The Pulmotor, on the other hand, does its work automat- 
ically when once adjusted. No tubes are run down the victim’s 
throat, but an airtight mask is applied to the face and air mixed 
with oxygen is forced under this mask with such pressure that 
the lungs are mechanically filled. This pressure having been 
reached, an exhaust movement automatically follows, the air 
from the lungs being discharged into the outer air. Immedi- 
ately reversing, the lungs are again filled with the oxygenated 
air, the blood begins to be revitalized and the nervous centers 
which have failed of their functions once more resume the or- 
derly processes of life. At no time is there any danger to the 
patient from the use of the Pulmotor, as the pressure can never 
go beyond a scientifically fixed limit and the filling and ex- 
haustion of the lungs proceed with rythmic certainty. It is un- 
questionably a means of saving life where all other means 
would fail, and it should have a place in all situations where 
danger from asphyxiation may reasonably be apprehended. 
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The New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, to meet the growing 
demand from paint manufacturers, manufacturers of rubber 
goods and others for their “Lithopone,” are erecting a large 
plant for its manufacture, near their oxide plant at Millport, 
Palmerton, Pennsylvania. It will occupy a plot 400 x 600 feet, 
will comprise about a dozen buildings and will be ready for 
operation by April 1. 








